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JAMES HINTON AS A RELIGIOUS THINKER: 
His UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 


AMES HINTON left a small but precious legacy 
J of thought to his generation. ‘‘ Man and His Dwell- 
ing-place,”” in which the phenomenal is regarded as the 
appearance of the spiritual; the ‘‘ Mystery of Pain”; 
“ Life in Nature,” an eloquent attempt to show that Nature 
is truly living, and that the laws we usually look upon as 
so cold and hard can be seen to answer the demands of 
the emotions—these were the chief published results of his 
thought. And when the admirable ‘‘ Life and Letters,” by 
Miss Ellice Hopkins, appeared, there came to many the 
revelation—if an incomplete revelation—of a new thinker. 
It was a revelation that had something of sadness in it. 
For this man, who appeared to have such a wonderful and 
satisfying vision of a unity existing in varying form through 
all things, who had so delicate and profound a moral per- 
ception, and with whom had seemed to lie a solution to 
some great intellectual and social problems as they are 
presented to the modern consciousness, had passed away, 
and left only fragments behind. It is some consolation to 
those who consider his methods of thought not unfruitful, 
that among these fragments are large quantities of MSS. 
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still unpublished. These MSS. contain the writer's 
thoughts on many subjects, put to paper as they grew out 
of his mind, and with no effort after style. Unfortunately, 
Hinton underrated his literary ability, and cared little to 
work his thoughts into books. As it is, they must always 
remain fragments, original in form, often profound, always 
full of vital force, but still fragments which the master 
mind will never endow with complete organic life. Many 
of these MSS., especially those of an early date, were 
privately printed during his lifetime, and from this series 
a volume of selections is now in course of preparation. 
In the present paper I propose to give some extracts 
from the same series, which may indicate Hinton’s 
position in regard to a few of the great religious ques- 
tions of the present day. Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist concerning the positions here taken up— 
few could care less for mere difference of opinion than 
Hinton himself—they will yet, I believe, be found in a high 
degree suggestive. 

Hinton was by no means a religious thinker in the 
narrowest sense of the term only. Metaphysics, mental 
science, biology, ethics, all came within the range of his 
thought. Science, and the unification of scientific laws, 
occupied much of his attention. One of his generalisations 
in morphology, that motion takes the direction of least 
resistance in the organic world, was embodied with modi- 
fication by Mr. Herbert Spencer in “ First Principles.” 
Perhaps few thinkers have written more about the 
phenomena of genius; certainly none have written more 
originally. He wrote much also on Art and the relations 
which he considered the art-method to bear to ethics. It 
was to ethics, indeed, to the solution of the problems of 
human life, that Hinton’s later thinking, in whatever field, 
always had reference. 

I said that Hinton cared little for mere difference of 
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opinion. His views on this point find frequent expression 
in the MSS. They throw considerable light on his whole 
method of thought, and it may be well, before proceeding 
to more distinctively religious questions, to illustrate them 
by a few extracts. 


Differences of opinion are like differences of constitution, of 
which, indeed, they are but parts; and as we can see the use 
and beauty of differences of constitution and adaptation, so we 
ought to enlarge our hearts to see the use and beauty of differ- 
ences of opinion. It is not an evil to be put up with, but a 
felicity to be enjoyed: for example, the doctrines of necessity 
and chance as the origin of the world, what are they but the two 
halves of the Law of Liberty? And so is not the truth of all 
things thus twofold, consisting of two almost opposites, of which 
our extreme opinions take up each one side, and which our poor 
intelligence cannot join? Law and Liberty are the two poles of 
creation, physical and moral—who shall unite them for us in the 
moral world as is done in the physical? Truth is too great to be 
cribbed in our views, too living to be entombed in our formulas. 


She speaks in each spontaneous thought, she dwells with each 
earnest heart ; none ever sought her and found her not. 


The essential point in thinking is to be willing to give up any- 
thing directly it becomes logically right to do so; to hold all 
opinions, however valuable and hardly-earned, as just so much 
chaff. So there arises a higher consistency ; for the old opinions 
are sure to come back in a higher form. This is the nature of 
life—unifying opposites: but only by admitting the opposite as 
soon as ever its right appears. Thinking is like commerce; we 
let go opinions to get them back again better, as a merchant does 
his money. Holding to our opinions is like the man who hid his 
talent in the earth: opinions are to be “‘ traded with,” not to be 
held fast. 


An opinion answers to an institution; it is the embodiment 
and expression of some fact or condition of us, some necessity in 
the life of man. An opinion is only good while it is this ; that is, 
while it is according to the other conditions of knowledge, which 
make it a true expression of the “fact” or life. Like institu- 
tions, opinions must change in order to maintain their value and 
to preserve the fact. The power is in the fact, not in the form. 
So we should be ready to change opinions which have done so 
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much good, proved so valuable, so necessary, under which, and 
dependent on which, so blessed a life has been diffused. That a 
thing is evil or wrong does not mean that it ought never to have 
been done or thought, but that it ought to be left off. 


The intellectual differences which separate men are of form 
alone, and are trifles. There are no actual differences but 
differences of actual love, of whether that Love, which is God, 
be in us or not. And this depends not at all upon the strength 
of our intellect or the correctness of our opinions. 


It must be noted that this view of opinion was not iso- 
lated in Hinton’s conception. It was only the particular 
application of general laws. Opinion must be fluent 
because it is the nature of all phenomena to be fluent. 
That opinion must be the union of opposites followed 
from a law of polarity, which Hinton delighted in applying 
most variously. The latest form it took in his mind was 
that of three stages, which he termed “ anticipation,” 
“theory,” “interpretation.” For instance, licence, law, 
liberty might be such a sequence ; licence, followed by law 
without liberty, in its turn succeeded by a liberty which 
embraces law. Or, as he put it in another way, it was a 
reductio ad absurdum. The “ anticipation,” corrected by 
the ‘‘ theory,” resulted in the ‘‘ interpretation.” 

Turning over the leaves of the MSS., we find one 
thought constantly recurring, and always with insistence, 
the thought that the Eternal is in the Present. This lay 
at the foundation of much of Hinton’s religious thinking. 
It is here also that he is affined to the mystics. It will be 
seen by-and-by, however, that Hinton cannot well be 
classed among the mystics. He has important relation- 
ships in quite other directions. 


Future enjoyment cannot repay present sorrow ; we know it 
cannot. Convince a man that vice is against enjoyment in the 
long run, and you are as far as ever from making him virtuous. 
The present asserts its rightful supremacy in spite of all such 
barriers. Man’s business, man’s life, is in the present, because 
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it is in the eternal, of which the present is to him the only re- 
presentative. And that men have preferred, and do prefer, the 
future to the present—that martyrs for the sake of the world to 
come have endured and will endure again—this is not to the 
point. If it be supposed that there was a balance of present 
against future suffering or joy, it is a great mistake ; that may 
well account for our seeming so little like martyrs now. It was 
for love, for present love, that they endured. And that future 
enjoyment cannot console for present suffering we see—it is a 
clear fact of all our daily life. Do we not firmly believe in a 
future and everlasting happiness, unutterable and overwhelm- 
ing? Yet, does it console us for our sorrows? Do we not know 
that in darkest ages, amidst least believing natjons, there never 
was a time or place when sorrow was so ill-borne, and suf- 
fering so feared? It is right that it is so, it helps us, or should 
and will help us, to a truer consolation. Enjoyment is not the 
consolation for sorrow—least of all, future enjoyment—but Love, 
which waits no lapse of time, which flies no wretchedness, 
which alights with its soft pinions there first where anguish has 
worn the deepest scars. 


Religion cannot and ought not to compete with the world in 
its appeal to the selfish passions. Men are right in preferring 
this world to the next; this is not wickedness, but mere com- 
mon-sense and scripturalness. It is a perversion to seek to make 
out that the Bible persuades men to give the preference to the 
future over the present; it seeks to make them give preference 
to the eternal, the actual, the fact which is necessarily present 
over the form which alone can be future. This is the very spirit 
of the Bible, to seek not the future, but the present. Do not get 
(future), but be (now). ‘Now isthe . . . day of salvation.” 
This is its doctrine, this its precept, this its suasion of love; 
attend to the present, do not sacrifice it for the future ; live now, 
do not seek to get. So men in refusing to attend to the future, 
and preferring the present (or that which is nearest to it), carry 
out the spirit of the Bible. 


See how wise our instincts are; we dare not speak of damna- 
tion ; we are almost afraid to use the word, or mention hell-fire 
above our breath. While putting them far off into the future, 
we put the facts away from us into a remote and unimaginable 
distance, and of course find them awful and mysterious; but 
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bring them once into the present, and then see how they live and 
burn, how true they are to the facts. Of course, to be wicked 
is to be damned ; to love darkness rather than light; by what 
other word so good could it be called? To be wicked is simply 
damnation ; no exaggeration ‘is possible in the expression. And 
there is no “‘ ceasing ” in it; it is eternal damnation—nothing can 
remain but that blessed destruction in hell-fire which must con- 
sume all not being. The words have a meaning, plain, precise, 
intelligible, necessary. 


Our notion of damnation makes it the very worst sort of 
punishment, that which all jurists deprecate—very severe and 
very uncertain. We darken the whole earth with it, and yet are 
afraid to pronounce it upon any individual. It is a mockery, 
this “eternal misery ;” it prevents our saying of any one boldly, 
“He is damned;” and of course no one believes he will be 
damned. Infinitely better, even on lowest grounds, is the other 
view. 


It may be said that these views take away the fear that should 
be the deterrent fromsin. I say, No; they will more powerfully 
deter from sin than any fear—by love, and by the true and 
genuine fear of damnation—a damnation that is present and 
eternal. Moreover, fear cannot deter from sin, but only from 
outward acts; and this is not redeeming the world, but rather a 
hindrance to it. We aim at wrong objects and use wrong means. 
Love, not fear, is the only power that can avail for any good. 
We are afraid—that is the evil. Not loving, we do not know the 
power of love, and cannot trust it; we do not know what it is, 
or we should have no mistrust. God—the Love—can trust love ; 
He has no fear of its failure; He knows it; He has proved it. 
We want Love to put us right in all things. 


Hinton felt that the divine process was constant and 
ever present, and he protested with passionate energy 
against that doctrine of the divine which makes it to con- 
sist in certain special interferences, or, as by the theory of 


“ design,’ in a process of contrivance. Hear him on the 
doctrine of creation :— 


To affirm special creations is a step towards atheism. The 
certain effect of introducing God specially into the past is to 
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exclude Him just so much from the present. A reality is 
exchanged for an hypothesis; a seen and felt reality for an 
inconceivable hypothesis. The universe in truth is full of God ; 
so full that nothing can be added thereto. No possible mode of 
regarding Him can bring Him closer than He is. Only those 
whose God is afar off can ever conceive of Him as brought 
nearer. It is our privilege, and a privilege full of exquisite joy 
it is, to see that God does all things so directly, that it is 
impossible He can do anything more directly. No cause, 
or chain of causes, has intervened. God did it, God does it, just 
as directly, just in the same sense, as He is supposed to “ create 
a species.” If any one says this makes no difference, I repeat 
that he cannot know till he has tried, how much he loses by 
referring God's immediate agency to the past. If that idea has 
any excellence or virtue, if it is glorious or delightful, if it is 
true, let us have it now. It sanctifies the world, makes it holy ; 
a sacred, awful, joyous thing is that which God is doing. 

But the chief evil of the doctrine of special creation is that 
pious people are thus committed to an essentially irreligious 
theory, and engage themselves, with the purest motives, 
in the work of misrepresenting the ways of God to man. 
Truly, it was not only morally but even logically better than 
the atheistic theory, which it was designed to oppose. It 
is certainly a truer supposition that God directly does some 
things, and indirectly others, than that He does nothing in any 
way. But this was only the refutation of one error by another ; 
both ideas rested on the fancy of real efficient second causes. 
And it has done its work. Because it was better to see a little 
of God than nothing, let us not by mere effect of habit persist 
in asserting that it is better to see that little of Him than much, 

And, worst of all, the best of people, with the best of motives, 
are committing Christianity to a scientific hypothesis. It must 
not be. Christianity is too precious to be, not indeed imperilled, 
but impeded so. It matters not whether the hypothesis is 
false, as we think it, or true, as so many hold; the point is, 
that the oak shall not cling to the ivy. The remedy for 
apparently irreligious scientific dogmas is not to affirm a con- 
trary scientific dogma, but to show that Nature is so full of 
God that no scientific doctrine, rightly stated, can be irre- 
ligious. True science teaches the same thing as the heart 
dictates ; puts only into definite expression the indefinable 
emotion. 
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And on “ design ”’ :— 


This is what strikes me in Mozart’s music: there is nothing 
in it, and yet how wonderful an effect. Now Mozart male 
music as God made the world. This is just what we have to 
see in Nature: that there is nothing in it, and yet how wonder- 
ful an effect. The more we can see thai there is nothing in it, 
the more truly do we appreciate it. We misconceive “ the 
glory of God in creation.” We look at the means, dwell upon 
the complication of mechanism, and so on. But the marvel of 
creation is the simplicity, nay, the absence of means. There is 
no contrivance, no adaptation, no ingenuity, no complication. 
In the mere fact of Being (that is, of living) is all this that so 
fills our hearts with joy, and overcomes our imaginations with 
wonder. In all life we find just nothing—one axiom—that is 
all. God’s wisdom and glory in the results is shown by the 
simplicity of the means. This is the idea of Science. All laws 
are just showing simplicity of means : one thing instead of many. 
To show only one law is to perfect Science. 


Thus to Hinton the world was no place of probation; 
this life was not ‘‘ the suburb of the life elysian.”” Rather, 
this world was the very manifestation of the spiritual, or, 
as he called it, the actual world. Such vast and divine 
processes were carried on in the present that no grander 
spiritual world was conceivable. He was aided to this 
result by the doctrine of the phenomenal nature of the 
material. He refused the conception of ‘‘ dead matter.” 
We must not lose sight of this philosophic basis of his 
thought. 


What we call Nature, or the Universe, begins as spiritual in 
God, and ends as spiritual in us. It is as absurd to suppose it 
material between, as it would be to say of a chain, of which we 
saw the two ends to be material, that it was spiritual in the 
middle. 


Here come a group of vibrations sweeping through the air, 
mere matter and motion; and lo! they fall upon a human eye, 
a human ear, and straightway are become thought and emotion, 
an overwhelming passion of love, or joy, or grief; virtue, or 
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penitence, or heroism. If those vibrations were truly matter and 
motion, here is a miracle. But what if those vibrations, as we 

. thought them, were in very truth God’s spiritual act; His 
thought, emotion, passion surging against another spirit’s bosom? 
What, then, more natural and just? The miracle resolves itself 
into sympathy. How can we so stultify ourselves as to think 
that what originates and ends in love and gladness, becomes 
matter on the way? Poet nor madman ever feigned such a 
metamorphosis. I adhere to common sense. That which is 
once spiritual is spiritual for ever. 

Man’s thought cannot surpass, nay for ever shall fall infinitely 
short of, God’s act. Higher thoughts, more glorious concep- 
tions, a more perfect beauty, a diviner truth, a purer and pro- 
founder holiness, exist here in the facts of actual nature than our 
most elevated imaginations could ever approach. Nature is 
perfect and infinite in beauty and in every form of rightness. 
That we find her not so is because we see her wrongly ; in parts 
and not in whole, in time and not in eternity. Yet this also is 
right. Our proper mental discipline consists in not seeing all 
things beautiful; this perception of the beautiful mingled with 
the ugly was needful for us. But it was not needful that God 
should deform His work and really mingle bad with good. It 
was enough to place us with our littleness in a world of perfect 
good too large for us. 


Now I know what the “ideal” is. It is to us what Nature is 
to God: that is, a fact perfectly beautiful. We cannot see the 
true and perfect beauty of Nature, because it is too large. Be- 
cause it is only a part, it has innumerable connections with 
other things which we do not perceive, and so it appears to 
us defective. Therefore we conceive for ourselves something 
smaller, something that shall be a whole and yet not too large 
for us, a single fact that shall represent to ws the universe, 
isolated and without any connection with any other fact, and 
that we may conceive of as perfect and complete in beauty by 
itself. This is creative art, the work of genius; but this to us 
is just what creation is to God. The universe is God’s ideal 
perfectly acted out. Our effort to attain the ideal is an attempt 
to do what God did in creation. 


Now our ideal is to Nature as if some one unable to compre- 
hend a musical strain as a whole should take the single chords, 
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and seek to make each one complete and perfectly beautiful. He 
would add more notes, or alter their arrangement, or leave out 
the discordant ones, or cause the chord to be played by more 
instruments. He would make each chord an “ ideal.” But this 
could not really be done without spoiling the music, and we 
should say to him, ‘‘ The whole strain, just as it is, with what 
you call these imperfections, is to us just so perfect, just such 
an ‘ideal’ as you seek to realise in the separate parts.” The 
ordinary view of the ideal, regarding it as above Nature, has 
inflicted on us woful injury. It has misrepresented to us alike 
God and Nature. It has made Nature teach us false lessons; it 
has closed our eyes to the holiness that is in Nature, so that we 
have not in truth really seen her. And, pitiful loss indeed, it 
has taught us to look for our Best, not to God’s conception, but 
to our own. What can our own ideal express or contain but 
ourselves ? That was not what we were endowed with the ideal 
faculty for, but that we might by its means be emancipated from 
the tyranny of our senses, and see Nature with our hearts as she 
really is. So, knowing in our inmost souls, taught by our hearts, 
that Nature is really perfect, we shall be led to explore and 
study her ; we shall seek how we may see mortality swallowed 
up in life; pain, evil, and defect absorbed and lost in perfect 
rectitude. And thus studying Nature, our heart and thought 
will be itself expanded. 


Our troubles are important to us ; we are right to be grieved. 
But let us open our eyes too; let us see what God is doing. It 
is a bad world, true ; yet it is good enough for God. We do not 
see it yet; let us go on, and we shall see in time. Yes, let us 
rejoice that God uses us, and our troubles and resentment and 
intolerance of the evil, to bring about the good. Also He does 
the best for us, for each one ; our trials are the only best for us. 
What a wonder it is! the best for the world, the best for each 
one also. And yet not a wonder ; for only by being best for each 
one could it be best for the whole. We think individual welfare 
is sacrificed for the welfare of the whole; it is a mean, 
mistaken thought. The good of the whole comprises and 
consists in the good of each part. We think God does like 
us, who are obliged to manage and contrive and choose, and 
sacrifice some objects for others. God attains the perfect 


good of the Universe by, and with, and not without, my perfect 
good. 
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Let us thank God that it has not been left for us to impart the 
spirit to His creation ; that He has not mocked us with a dead 
image to clasp to our warm embrace, and vivify, if we can, with 
our own life. Let us thank God that the solemn friendship of 
seas and forests, the sympathising looks of flowers and stars, the 
glad greeting or sorrowful rebuke, alike full of love, wherewith 
the earth and skies ever meet us, are not cold reflections of our- 
selves. It is true, indeed, that Nature is two things—that which 
God makes it, and that which we make it; it is true. But 
which Nature does God make, and which man? Question 
answered in the asking, which to answer further were profane. 
The love, the joy, the sympathy, the glad encouragement, the 
strong tender monition, the still small voice which the soul hears 
through and above all other sounds, these, O Father, are Thy 
Nature; the dull, material clod in which they are enwrapped, 
too often crushed and stifled, this we add. 


If I have any power of investigating Nature, it is because the 
world is a work of genius, and I love it ; God's heart is in it, and 
I know it asa friend. The solemn throbs and pulses of its vast 
vibrations are not merely mechanical events to my eye; I feel 
them as the beatings of a heart pressed close to mine. I throw 
myself on Nature, and press myself upon her bosom in the pas- 
sionate embrace of a friend; our thoughts are one, because we 
love. 


Seeing the world perfectly good and right is the true basis of 
all earnest and energetic action ; for it is as a means it is right, 
because of what is to be by it. A man who sees and approves a 
means as such, does not rest in it; he acts and uses it. Seeing 
the world thus right and good, necessarily we throw ourselves 
heart and soul into the great life; God’s (Nature’s) action absorbs 
and carries us away too. If He works in us, there is a neces- 
sarily unfailing source of activity and zeal that casts the self out 
of us, and makes us one with the course of Nature. All other 
action must be laborious and lifeless in comparison. So we see 
the meaning of the apostles’ contentment with the world; their 
finding it full of God’s glory; and at the same time their earnest, 
intense zeal to alter it. It is as God finds it, as He sees the 
world. His seeing the evil right and good, as not being a thing 
He cannot tolerate (or however we may like to say it), does not 
paralyse His activity, does not prevent His curing the evil. 
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Hinton felt that the material and mechanical world of our 
experience was the phenomenon of a spiritual existence, 
Nature was to him a large, throbbing life, from which only 
man had the power of disuniting himself, and to refuse to 
share in that vast, eternal life, to choose ‘‘ deadness’’ rather, 
was the awful fact of sin. ‘‘ Metaphysicians,” it has been 
said, “‘ are poets who aim at a new synthesis of the world.” 
In his intense personal love for Nature, in his vivid belief 
in her life, Hinton was with the poets, with Blake, with 
Wordsworth, with Shelley; and, like them, he, too, aimed 
“at anew synthesis of the world.” Before passing on, I 
will give a few more passages in illustration of Hinton’s 
conception of Nature as spirit—the Holy Spirit, as, with 
quaint and characteristic fondness for theological dogma, he 
called Nature. They will also explain his view of sin. 


I love this idea of sin as not an act (or reality), but as inaction, 
a refusal to share in life. The mystery of the existence of moral 
evil is thus solved. I see something of the infinite wisdom with 
which this system of things is formed, and the deep reality 
from which it flows. God has shown it to me. There is no 
blot on His creation that needs to be washed out or compen- 
satedfor. The idea has arisen from confounding the phenomenal 
with the real, thinking evil was really evil. So excellent is life, 
that not to live is that foul and fearful fact of sin. What does 
the hatefulness of death prove to us but the loveliness of life? 
It is so simple. First, to see that Nature is God’s act, that 
all God’s act is perfectly good. This shows it all. It removes 
quite away that black pall that overlies the universe. It is 
God’s hand wiping away our tears. The universe is a scene of 
absolute life, and beauty, and good. Nothing is there that is 
not so. Only this sad fact which stains not its glory, that 
some spirits refuse to share in it, is the great mystery of sin. 


How sad is that view of evil: that it is ‘essentially a narrow, 
finite thing, thrown into remotest obscurity by any comprehen- 
sive view of the infinite!” What fatal indifference, yet what 
miserable consolation! Evil is “real,” yet it is not much. No 
need to make account of that. Alas for the poor sufferer, whose 
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longing ear is mocked by such words. I thank Thee, O God, 
that Thy deed and Thy word alike teach me a different lesson ; 
that evil is not, but that all is absolute and perfect good, being 
all Thy act. Yet that sin is awful, being refusal of Thee ; there- 
fore hateful, therefore exceeding sinful, and beyond expression 
fall of shame and sorrow, because it is that when Thou offerest 
Thyself men will not have Thee. 


One easily sees that these views are by no means at one 
with Christianity as commonly accepted. At the same 
time, Hinton seems never to have reconciled himself to an 
entire break with that Christianity. His sympathies were 
too large, his intellectual outlook was too clear, for that, and 
he preferred to exercise what he called “‘ interpretation” in 
respect to Christian dogma. He could, however, speak out 
plainly and vigorously on points in regard to which he 
thought orthodox Christian doctrine in error. 


The two great objections to Christianity in its moral aspect 


in these days are (1) the arbitrariness ascribed to God; (2) the 
selfishness of Christian morals in relation both to God and man. 
We have to substitute for these false representations, holiness 
and love—i.e., one love in two forms. 

Men will cling to the form, let what will come of the fact. 
We will have the believing in Christ, though there be nothing in 
it, and nothing come out of it. It must be that form, though it 
benonentity. The fact, the life, or what is nearest to it, may exist 
elsewhere, but this we utterly abjure if there is not the Christian 
form. It is thus: Once there was connected with Christ the very 
fact of man’s being ; He gave life to man ; now we have forgotten 
all about the life, and we use Him, more or less worthily, merely 
as 2, means for getting something. And yet now, more than ever, 
we will have Him accepted and sworn by, though there be no 
longer any life connected with Him: this is our orthodoxy. But 
this is not the end ; the stream does not flow through the channels 
when His name is named, but it flows still, and none the less, 
from Him. Christ is the sole life of this our modern world, the 
sole though unacknowledged source of its love and self-sacrifice. 
In those ages when the Church was darkest, where were the 
saved? Why, out of the Church; among those who denied that 
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Christ. Men are bound to deny our Christ, but that does not 
make them less Christians. If God be in them, and they true 
men, Christ is in them, they live by Him. It is monstrous to 
make believing in Christ the acceptance of a name. We retain 
the name, but have given up the fact. Never shall the world 
have true life until men see the fact of Christ again. 

How we misuse those passages in the Bible which appear 
irreconcilable with any new view. It is one thing in Nature and 
in the Bible. If we see some new view in science, granting it is 
essentially true, does there not almost certainly rise up some 
fact that does not agree? Is it, then, to be given up? Not at 
all. Our view must be made larger to include that seeming 
opposite fact. The lesson we have to learn is to unite opposites, 
To thisend we must hold firmly that which we do see, and at the 
same time have faith that there is more. It was right for men to 
hold what seemed true to them, but not right to say there was 
nothing more. There may be so much more that we may have 
wholly to give up this. 


It is curious the way in which our divines speak of the “ im- 
perfect” theology of the early centuries. In the second century 
the Christian writers had not a full appreciation of the Pauline 
doctrine. Men speaking the same language, partaking the same 
modes of thought, whose immediate predecessors had themselves 
conversed with him—these men did not apprehend the true 
Pauline doctrine. And they confounded justification with being 
made holy. Strange, when we consider that the word means 
being made holy. Is it not rather possible we do not quite com- 
prehend Paul? Christianity was a power in the world then. 
May not the reason be that they knew better than we what it 
was? Perhaps they did confound justification with being made 
holy ; but might it not be some compensation if they really were 
made holy ; perhaps they did not see Christ’s death as a price, 
an expiation, as we do; but what if they were made “ conform- 
able” to it? Which is the important thing—the understanding or 
the being ? 


There may be opinions which it is quite right and necessary for 
us to hold to-day, but which we ought not to hold to-morrow. 
The demand ever is to give up—not that which we may have 
thought doubtful or bad—but that which is founded on the best 
evidence, confirmed by vigorous inquiry, sanctified by devoutest 
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feelings. Because a new view runs counter to the best-estab- 
lished and most valuable views, it is not, therefore, to be rejected. 
But this may be demanded—that it be inclusive, not exclusive. 
All advances have been thus inclusive, yet they have been at first 
rejected. So Christ superseded Judaism because He included it: 
it could not otherwise have been set aside. Long ago I felt a 
parallel between our Christianity and Judaism, but I did not then 
recognise the true relation of the Bible. I did not know that 
our Christianity was not the Scriptural Christianity, and that the 
interpretation was to come from the Bible. Is it wonderful that 
religion should not all at once have purified itself, should want 
another elevation, yea, innumerable others, before it reaches 
God’s height? Observe the good of this test of new truths and 
errors—i.e., whether the new doctrine is inclusive or exclusive. 
In other words, always we are to affirm, never to deny. The 
only right denial is one which forms part of a larger affirmation ; 
the only denial must be denial of the negative. 





Surely the desire of personal immortality is not truly a noble 
or worthy attitude of humanity. At least it is not the highest. 
Granted it was an advance in humanity to attain to it, may it 


not be a greater to give it up? Man rose to it from less, from 
indifference ; he should give it up for more, for self-sacrifice. 
We should lose this feeling of good and evil to ourselves apart 
from others. Andis not this an instance of a law? Perhaps 
the ‘‘ self-consciousness ’’ is a rise from unconsciousness; but it 
is a greater rise to altruistic consciousness. From ignorance to 
error first; then to knowledge. And is not the self ever first, 
self-desire, self-consciousness, self-knowing, i.e., the not-divine, 
and then afterwards the Divine, the altruistic? I would wish 
to have no joy or sorrow of my own apart from that of others, 
to escape from that isolation and limit and to be like God, whose 
joy and sorrow are in others, who'creates. Is this creation to be 
in others? So in our poor way we say of the creator, the artist, 
that he is in his work. This I mean by being Divine; it is 
being infinite, unlimited. 


Hinton was born and bred a Hebrew of the Hebrews. 
His whole soul was on fire with the ardour and intensity of 
the Hebrew spirit. That which Mr. Hutton points out as 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry, that it is heliocentric in 
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distinction from geocentric, is profoundly true of Hinton’s 
thinking. And yet—and it is here that his unique charm 
as a thinker lies—he was, too, singularly impressionable to 
the Hellenic spirit. The two meet in him, the fervour, the 
deep, spiritual heliocentric insight of the one, and the 
breadth, the feeling for Nature, the sweetness and light of 
the other. I proceed to quote a few passages which will 
indicate some of Hinton’s more obvious spiritual affinities. 
And first as to his attitude towards what is commonly called 
** Positivism.” I should mention that by ‘‘ Actualism” 
Hinton denoted a conception of being as acting. He 
denied any validity to the notion of being that merely 
existed. 


Actualism is in Positivism, as the butterfly is in the chrysalis. 
We see this in Comte, in his subordination of all to the moral, 
in his great design of social regeneration. And how he embraces 
the entire doctrine of Actualism, that the idea of duties must be 
substituted for that of rights, giving for getting. His also is the 
doctrine of self-sacrifice. Any one who sees Nature truly, in 
however limited a way, sees that this is the fact. ‘‘ Non sibi.” 
It is not what we can get, but what we can do. He sees how 
all individual elements are subordinate to the whole. That life 
and development of humanity are present to him. 


How beautiful it is that Comte says, all our concern, it 
respect to Nature, is with the law, that we have nothing to do 
with the absolute. It is most wise and right, so far as it goes. 
The Law is the fact; there is no absolute in Nature. Those 
have utterly erred who fancied that a true absolute existence 
was to be found, or sought, in the physical: the Being is moral. 
See the value of Comte’s confession that all inquiries after the 
absolute necessarily led us to the arbitrary, the spontaneous, in 
a word, the spiritual. How clearly Comte’s work is a pre- 
paration: how great and necessary a work it is: how directly 
tending to a most beautiful interpretation. How strong a 
tendency it produces to find another absolute, if it is not in the 
physical, or that which is subject to law. He has suppressed 
the spiritual, giving us law ; now the spiritual will come back as 
one with law. Here is development: the history of humanity 
is here. 
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Positivism aims at putting us at one with the fact of the 
world around us; and this it does by saying, ‘‘ Sacrifice your- 
selves: live for others.” Then this must be the fact of the 
world around us, not passive, not getting, but giving, acting. 
This is Actualism: Positivism is unconscious Actualism. The 
Positivist says, ‘‘I speak of the Law only, and that is self- 
sacrifice, live for others; but as for the fact, I will not even 
think what that may be.” But none the less is it involved in 
this Law that the fact is Love: is that which in relation to 
us is self-sacrifice. 


The following passages concerning the question of the 
personality of God are connected with the views on design 
to which allusion has already been made :— 


With regard to the necessity of God’s being personal to the 
heart, consider this. Setting aside love towards God (as the 
question sub judice), the very strongest of man’s non-religious 
natural passions, loves, have been and are for that which is 
not personal—nay, even for abstractions. See man’s love of 
truth, of justice, honour, courage, and loyalty. These are the 
strongest passions of man, as has been often proved. But I 
do not put an abstraction for God, proved though it be that an 
abstraction will do for the heart. My God is the farthest 
possible from an abstraction. He is the Being, the only true 
actual Being, and all of it. He is, so intensely, so actually, 
that personality detracts from Him. That is why He can be 
loved, not temporally, not physically, but eternally and actually, 
with such an infinite and all-absorbing intensity. Love of the 
Infinite, of Jehovah, may be so infinite as to exclude all not- 
love, all consciousness, which love of a person could scarcely 
do. Is it not the triumph of the love of God above all other 
loves, that it alone is perfect, and destroys consciousness even 
of self? Is not this why even Christ shall deliver up the king- 
dom, and God be all, and in all? No “person” shall inter- 
pose between that love made perfect and its God. 


Instead of personality being the thing needful to main- 
tain in respect to God, it is the thing most needful to 
deny. We have gone back to Judaism. If to deny body 

to assert more emphatic, intense Being—if we can see 
this—how much more to deny mind. Both alike are deny- 
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ing that which is alone the only known Being to us. But 
we have faith. We see that our Being involves negations, 
and that to Him who truly is, such Being as ours in any 
form cannot be rightly attributed, whatever our weakness may 
demand. We see that God must be personal to us only until 
we are better capable of understanding Him. In truth, per- 
sonality involves body. An irrational idea is that of a mind 
without a body—or even the good of one. Without a body to 
act on and be affected by the matter it ‘‘ perceives,” mind would 
be very forlorn. So the instincts of men have always made 
ghosts poor, miserable creatures, much inferior to embodied 
men. He that perceives matter is necessarily material. 


The present stage of Christianity is its death. But now there 
comes quite a new and glad conception of Science. Only 
Science can raise Christianity out of this death (even as Christ 
redeems man from death), that is by manifesting and making 
us know God. This is the attitude of Science, the revealer, 
the redeemer. This manifestation of God, which Science is, 
redeems Christianity from death. Science is a taking of God's 
ideal instead of ours; it has been the work of the love of God; 
and this is its reward. Now we do justice to it. It is not 
Science has suppressed Christianity, but philosophy, self- 
regarding questions of good and evil. What we want to deliver 
us from evil is something to make evil not evil tous. To make 
evil not evil is to give life. And this Christ does. 


These remarkable words point to the source of much in 
Hinton’s methods of thought. All his life long he was pos- 
sessed and fascinated by Science. Many years after the pas- 


sages just quoted were written (in 1874), he says, after 
reperusing them :— 


To me, Nature means God’s action towards man; and it is so 
much, and grows to me perpetually so much more, and so joins 
itself with Revelation, and becomes one with all that I have 
most prized in that, that all seems to come into it, and I cannot 
draw a line, nor can I even try. But I know this is no end—my 
eyes are dazzled ; others will judge for me. 


This was the root of the element of mysticism in his 


thinking. He himself points out the connection between 
Mysticism and Science. 
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It is amusing how, with all our Science and triumph of 
common-sense, mysticism is not put down, but appears again in 
its extreme forms. The cure to it has not been found yet. It is 
clear that Science cannot put a stop to it; Science only feeds it. 
For see how these mystics have been the very men who have 
had the largest grasp of Science. Not to speak of Moses, passing 
by Plato also, let us come to modern times—look at Swedenborg 
and Newton. It is clear that we must look elsewhere than to 
the prosecution of Science for the cure of this disorder of the 
intellect, if it is such. As Science grows, so does that tendency, 
that conviction, gain increasing power. Nay, it allies itself to 
Science, rests upon it, turns to its own use the means brought 
for its destruction. It urges on to perfect fulfilment all those 
discoveries and tendencies which are announced as its destruc- 
tion. 


In this connection, too, should be noted the attraction 
which Buddhism and its allied doctrines had for Hinton. 
He participated in the longing which our modern feverish 
Western thought has towards the grandeur and calm of the 
great Eastern faiths. He loved to make what he called “a 
unification” of them, to point out the conditions under which 
they became true. It is interesting to find, let me observe 
in passing, that the Buddhistic Nirvana has been recently 
interpreted, not as the merging of the individual in the 
general soul at death, but as the casting out of the self from 
the soul—precisely that which Hinton, in common with all 
true mystics, insisted on as the one thing needed to place 
the soul in harmony with the great not-self. 


Is not here a unification of Pantheism? All that is is in the 
strict sense God. It is that which God, by His own act (or 
self-sacrifice, for we only see power or efficient cause, even phy- 
sically, in self-sacrifice), it is that which God, by His self- 
sacrifice, becomes. But the creature is not, therefore, God: 
indeed, it is for this very reason that the creature is emphatically 
not God. Of all doctrines none so emphatically as Pantheism, 
when it is truly seen, affirms the non-identity of the creator and 
the creature. For this becoming another involves, and consists 
in, the ceasing to be itself. Pantheism is the true imode of 
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affirming the creature’s distinct and individual personality; the 
only mode, indeed, in which it can be affirmed intelligently, or 
be understood, because so only does the physical—or image— 
show us the fact. 


Because I assert all Being to be Divine I do not, therefore, 
assert that we are Divine, or that matter is; any more than 
in asserting all motion, or light, to be vibration, I assert dark- 
ness to be vibration. I assert (relative) not-being also; i.e., 
not-being affecting us, or appearing to us as Being. Here 
is the great error: Men having assumed the negation which 
affected them to be Divine, were compelled to suppose some 
Being not Divirie. Hence all the mystification, past and 
present, from which no system has escaped; not even Pan- 
theism, though it has altered the form of it, and asserts the nega- 
tion to be Divine. For clearly here is the error of Pantheism: it 
asserts that to be God which is not-God; i.e., it asserts that to 
be Being which is not-Being. We may assert all Being to be 
God, if we only recognise negation or not-Being. The main 
error of philosophy is this of not recognising negation. 


The dispute concerning ‘‘ absorption into God” may be easily 
disposed of by the Scriptural statement that we are one with 
God, even as Christ is. The perplexity arises altogether from 
our introducing physical (inert or negative) conceptions into our 
relations to God. There is certainly no absorption, because 
there is Being and life. It is not losing, but having; not ceasing 
to be, but being. We, having put the negation for fact, find the 
giving life a destruction. We are one with God, now. These 
physical relations to which alone the idea of absorption applies, 
these negations which put us in time, have no bearing. Get to 
think rightly on the subject, and we see that the question of 
‘absorption in God” (regarded as a ceasing to be—or, indeed, 
in any way) has no meaning. It is self, death, that we are 
delivered from ; will it not content us to have God’s Being? 
Must we stipulate for asense of personal enjoyment? No, 
thank God; we shall Jove. There shall be no pleasure for us in 
heaven, save in infinite abandonment; no possession, save in 


giving. 


Brinvilliers, when led to the rack, asked what that great pail 
of water was for, and was told it was for her to drink. Is there 
not in this a light on our physical life? Is it not by torture, 
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as it were, that we have such intense need and desire for 
what otherwise we should neither desire nor enjoy? The things 
which give us pleasure, and the withholding of which we cannot 
tolerate, are in no way to be accounted for according to our 
normal life ; even as the intense thirst produced by torture was 
not. Christ says, ‘‘ Shall never thirst ;’’ He gives relief from tor- 
ture. Not so much that we, being physical, are surrounded by 
physical suffering, as that the being physical is the very receiving 
this unnatural pleasure, implies the ‘‘ tortured”’ state, as making 
possible such enjoyment. And so the feeling that the physical 
existence is a matter of pleasure—a “ filling the heart with joy 
and gladness”—is included also. The feeling of gratitude in 
respect to it has its place. The two opposite feelings are justi- 
fied and united so. 


Do we not feel there the spirit of him who showed the 
Noble Threefold Path? “The conditions of individuality 
are the conditions of sorrow.” 


At some period of our lives we have all echoed in minor 
keys, more or less despairing, the Laureate’s cry over the 


prodigality and waste of Nature, 


Finding that of fifty seeds, 

She often brings but one to bear. 
Hinton observes :—‘‘ Is there not an inversion of our view 
here, arising from our perception of the organic as the 
highest in Nature? Do not those seeds which are restored 
to the inorganic reach the highest place?’’ To few of us 
probably has that thought occurred. And there, too, is an 
echo of the Buddha’s voice. 

We have seen what Hinton thought concerning the per- 
sonality of God. Here is another passage bearing on the 
same point. It may interest us to see how it is possible to 
regard that, for most of us, cold, well-nigh meaningless 
abstraction, a non-personal God. 


Is not this, in part, why love to God is so much a true passion, 
an all-absorbing joy? It is not only @ love of some unseen 
person hard to conceive, from which -love to creatures flows 
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merely as corollary ; it is a love of the universal, the absolute, 
the infinite Being, that includes, is the love of all. It is being 
united to the source of all delight, the very height and consum- 
mation of all beauty. It is to be one with Nature, to love, to 
know God; what man longs for, has longed for in all ages. We 
need not wait to be dead for that; we may be it now. This is 
the bridal union of Nature and the soul ;—+to see in all Nature 
that one fact of God Himself, and to be joined with it in love. 
Nothing is now unloved, nothing unloving. Now we know her, 
know why she has stood before us so long with deep, sad mean- 
ing in those gentle eyes. She has wished us to know and to 
love her; but our blindness would not let us. We have felt, 
indeed, what she must be, but we could not truly know her. 
When we sought to clasp her to our hearts—oh, horror !—it was 
a corpse, cold and dead, a painted image with no heart within. 
But now we know her, and know that it was our own death 
alone that made her dead. This is the love of God—the being 
one with Nature, the being holy; no more enslaved, no more 
doing as we like. It is the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 
Words cannot tell it; words which have been poured forth in 
vain to paint the joy of human love, how shall they tell of the 
Divine? Yet words must be used, for when was joy silent ? 


Hinton loved to play around an idea, to set it in all lights, 
with a careless and almost fanciful opulence of thought. 
The passage next to be quoted is a characteristic example of 
his method in this respect, although it is only a fragment 
from a longer passage. And in this case the idea is pecu- 
liarly felicitous, notwithstanding the negligent manner in 
which it is clothed. 


God is light: what a new meaning is in this now! God is 
one, and yet a trinity. A trinity by the “‘ not;” a trinity to 
our perception at first. The trinity is from the unity, not the 
union made up by the trinity. Yes; God is light, and He exists 
in His creatures as colours. As colours are to light, so are all 
creatures to the one Being; various “ nots,” yet all determined 
by one law, all love. 

So from all this phenomenal or physical we get at the fact by 
excluding the ‘‘ not,” by adding. Yet then the physical will not 
remain as such, any more than the colours, as such, in light. 
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Take away the ‘not,’ and the physical is gone. ‘Not 
that I would be unclothed, but clothed upon.” To be freed 
from the physical, it only needs that more Being should be 
given us. 

For the existence of colour a peculiar “not” is necessary ; 
not less light, but a ‘‘not” of that which is essential to the being 
of light. All the variety and relations of things are in the con- 
ception of colour. And see the good and rightness. Would we 
have all white light and no colour? We are in such a relation to 
light that we can see the ‘‘not” aright, can see how it is essential 
to the good. What were light without colour, without this inter- 
ference, this self-sacrifice which produces colour? Light would be 
no longer light if there were no not-light. God would be no longer 
God if there were no not-God, no creature. In colour nothing 
is but light ; it is all light : so the creatures are nothing but God. 
Colour is from light by interference, by itself causing itself not to 
be. So the creature is from God by His self-sacrifice ; and it is 
essential to the very being of God that it should be so, even as 
colour is essential to light. The interference of light from which 
colours are is as the self-sacrifice of God from which the creature 
is. From interference of the various coloured rays come inex- 
haustible combinations and variety. So by self-sacrifice of crea- 
tures other creatures are. Also darkness too, sometimes— sin. 
All creatures are imperfect, coloured, have a “not” in them, in 
reference to the true actual. 

God is not said to be sound. Sound is not one as light is, It 
is one out of many; light, colour, is many out of one. A kind 
of inversion is here, the same fact seen oppositely. Sound is 
most parallel to the physical, light to the spiritual. Is it thus, 
indeed, that, as physical, sound is most to us? The ear is the 
most perfect. And are the less developed senses still more re- 
lated to the spiritual? We do not see light as we hear sound; 
we only see things by it. And only that which is from the 
“not,” only colour do we perceive. Light itself, like darkness, 
is nothing to us. When the light is not present we cannot see ; 
but we do not perceive the light itself. ‘‘ Whom no man can see, 
yet in whom we live.” Is there something in the conditions 
under which light forms colours illustrating God and the crea- 
ture? God, who sees all as one, sees love alone The evil is 
not in the universe as the colour is not in the light. 


Hinton’s views regarding Christianity have already been 
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incidentally brought out. A few more extracts will make 
them still clearer. 


The difficulty about inspiration comes from men thinking that 
religion has to do with opinions, that they must have intellec- 
tual views right. No matter what you believe, this book can 
give you life, for it will make you “believe in Christ,” see God 
to be self-sacrifice, know Him, that is love Him, be one with 
Him, sacrificing your own self, too. 

It is no matter about inspiration in any other sense. Inspired 
men, that is, living, breathing men, wrote it, and it gives us 
life; and that is enough. That these men were “living” is 
clear enough; that needs no proof when we see what they did 
and said. Now, how were they made alive? Surely they tell 
us truly when they say it was by Christ. Christ made them 
alive, and us through their words. Thus was Christ the life of 
the world. It was simple matter of fact when He said He gave 
His life for the life of men. And so Being, God, was necessarily 
in Him, and in us, in all who partake of this life, this Being. 
There is no question of evidences ; it is fact. 


Seeing it aright, I do think Christ stands as the revealer of 
man ; for He did what every man will most gladly do. So He 
stands as pattern, as fact of man. There is no man that shall 
not be one with Him in that, consciously as now unconsciously, 
willingly as now inertly. 


We cannot see that the world is redeemed because we do not 
see what redemption is; that it is being made one with Christ, 
the self-sacrificer. We persist in thinking of Christ as glorified 
(i.e., self-exalted), and of our destiny to be glorified with Him. 
It is the same error as the Jews had; we cannot be content with 
a suffering, sacrificed Messiah any more than they. We have 
the same lesson to learn: That this is the glory. Surely this is 
what Christ did for the disciples when He walked with them to 
Emmaus: He showed them how the glory of Christ and the 
salvation was the self-sacrifice ; that is how they came to preach 
the gospel they did. We repudiate all sacrifice from God; and 
from Christ when He shall come in glory. The Jews were no 
worse than we. And what a redemption this is! There is no 
true dominion in power ; that affects only the phenomenon. All 
true power belongs to Love. We put our perverted view, our 
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death, into the Bible. When it speaks of dominion and glory 
we cannot think it means love and self-abandonment. 


The doctrine of our being brought so near God by that which is 
beautiful and pleasant is heathenism. That was the best thingmen 
could do before Christ had revealed Life and Being to them, so that 
they could know the fact of the world. They divided things into 
two portions—a good and a bad; then they dressed up the good 
in all the splendours their imaginations could devise, and kept 
the bad (the Hell) out of sight. They were right enough, but it 
is pitiful for Christians. The root of it is the idea that the 
physical being is the Life ; that flesh and blood can enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. It is natural enough, beautiful enough, but 
it is a gilded lie. History shows it. Where has there been 
most splendour, most beauty of Art and Nature, but where sin 
and lust and cruelty have attained their utmost intensity ? There 
is no need to say another word. Except this: that when -God 
shows us the Divine, He shows It “ hanging on a tree.”” How 
that must have startled the old luxurious, beauty-loving, heathen 
world! And us it would startle hardly less, if we could see what 
it truly means. 


Such utterances as these bring out clearly the Hebraic 
element in Hinton. He accepted Christianity with a pas- 
sionate and all-embracing fervour which could make no 
reservations. Every dogma must be interpreted, filled with 
new meaning. And, consequently, the Christianity which 
he accepted so ardently was not the Christianity of the 
orthodox. He felt the distinction, as Lessing puts it, 
between Christianity and Christ’s religion, and he sought 
to disentangle these two elements in that wonderful modern 
outgrowth with which the springs of our spiritual life are 
so intimately connected. He distinguished the imperfect 
and evanescent form from that underlying fact of it which 
he felt to be unchanging and eternal. 


Surely it may be that there is a sense in which even Chris- 
tianity is to be surpassed. Not, certainly, in the revelation of 
God to the heart and sight; not in the doctrine which shows 
Him as the Giver of Life. In this, all thought apart from it 
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has fallen infinitely short; nor can any advance do more than 
restore it, and place it in its true light. But in this sense such 
an advance may be destined: in the leaving behind the 
miraculous element—‘‘ greater works than these shall ye do”— 
which shall come through the perception of the spirituality of 
all our experience, truly through Science. This is simply a 
corollary from the idea that miracle is by a negative. That less, 
that revelation by a minus, was needed then. The time will 
come when it will be thus understood and no longer needed. 

Science faintly whispers about it now in the doctrines which 
reveal God as “law.” Let us only see that this “law” is one 
with the revelation of self-sacrifice in Christ, and then the higher 
point is attained. 












































Here, for the present, we must stay. We have yet but 
reached the threshold of Hinton’s thoughts on religion. 
The MSS. from which these passages are taken were 
written nearly a quarter of acentury ago. Remarkable for 
vigour and originality as they often are, notwithstanding 
carelessness of expression and occasional evidences of 
immaturity, many of these thoughts are no longer 
the property of a few isolated thinkers. It is in the 
passage last quoted that we touch on Hinton’s greatest 
service to religious thought. He long since recognised that 
which we are now perhaps gradually beginning to see, that 
every advance in religious thought must henceforth come 
“truly through Science.” It was that which prompted him 
to say that only Science can redeem Christianity from its 
death. He felt that it is Science, in the broadest sense of 
the word, which will bring fresh revelations of the 
infinite by manifesting a spiritual world always and every- 
where present; and that so it is to Science we must 
henceforth look to show us adequate satisfaction for the 
religious emotions. Hinton was, above all, a man of 
imagination and intuition and strong ethical passion; but 
because he saw this, because he made profound and varied 
though fragmentary efforts to realise it, he has such signifi- 
cance for us as a religious thinker. 
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He concluded the series of MSS. from which these 
passages have, for the most part, been selected, with the 
words below. Not the knowledge of the phenomena of the 
divine, not Science, but the narrow and self-formed concep- 
tions of the intellect, are the real enemies of religion. 


“Mere reason” cannot be tolerated in religion, even as it 
cannot in the sanctities of home. For religion is truly the home- 
feeling of the universe. The Church is the Home. Here comes 
feeble, weary, jaded humanity to seek its rest. Here, called 
back from the toil and glare and coldness of the outer life, it is 
gathered into a family. Can mere cold reason intrude here and 
not find itself on a foreign shore, not be seen hateful? A higher 
faculty, a better and more human insight, the insight of a truer 
sympathy, reign there, and give the whole tone to the place. 


H. H. Euis. 
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ERESY is “free thought,”’ hardly ever ‘free thinking” 

in the modern sense. It is oftener simply “dissent.” 

It implies a body of established opinion, against which it 
maintains its own independence. It follows the main course 
of the stream of thought in a separate channel of its own, 
sometimes underground. In proportion as the dominant 
belief shapes itself to a creed claiming authority, heresy 
becomes more sharply defined against it. Free thought 
then bears an ill name. It invites controversy. It provokes 
persecution. It is often crushed and silent; it is never quite 
killed. It disappears, like water spilt on the ground, but 
only to bubble out in some new place. In the era of its 
greatest pride, and at the moment of its proudest triumph, 
the Church found itself confronted all afresh by this sleep- 
less, tireless, deathless enemy. The era was the golden era 
of the Papacy, which, as a spiritual power among men, 
culminated about the middle of the twelfth century. The 
moment was the victory of the first Crusade, and the 
visible founding, as men thought, of the kingdom of the 
New Jerusalem under Godfrey ; and again, the enthusiasm 
of the second, when it might seem as if monk and priest 
held the popular heart in the hollow of their hand. The 
‘heretics of the twelfth century” make a chapter of them- 
selves, obscure, but of great significance, in the history of 
this period. Their story is but an episode. It begins ina 
passionate fervour of homely piety; it goes out, a century 
later, in the awful tragedy of the Albigensian war. The 
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Church easily triumphed over this untimely birth of a 
religion more free than she dared to tolerate. But there 
was a moment of great terror, when it might seem as if 
the foundations of her power were shaken ; and the conflict 
she entered into was felt to be a conflict for her life. 

To us the chief interest is not the ecclesiastical, it is the 
moral issue. With what arms should the Church, believing 
itself the Divine Protector of truth, contend against heretical 
error? How should it meet a spiritual adversary, who only 
attacked it in the field of thought and faith? Would the 
weapons of its logic, the mystery and miracle of its sacra- 
ments, its supernatural authority and spells—would these 
be enough? So Hildebrand had thought, when he fear- 
lessly faced the Emperor with excommunication, but gave 
his safe-conduct to Berengar, saying that error must be 
fought only by arms of charity and truth.* So St. Bernard 
had thought that ‘‘ heretics are to be caught, not shunned ; 
caught (I say) not by weapons, but by proofs to convict 
their errors ; to be charitably reconciled, if it may be, and 
called back to the true faith.” ‘I approve the faith,” said 
he, “ but not the act [of the persecutor]; since faith is of 
persuasion, and not of force.” + But the battle might prove 
too obstinate and formidable. The alternative of failure 
and ruin might come too near. The whole fabric of 
Christianity itself, as men understood it then, was at stake. 
Not only civil order and justice, the interests of human 
society upon earth, but the existence of that divine society 
which began with the Creation, and will subsist after the 
Judgment, and was then in keeping of the Church, might 
seem involved. At least, it was so, if the theory of the 
Church was sincerely held. And we must give men in 
responsible places the credit of holding their own theory 
sincerely, if we will understand, I do not say the merit, 
but at least the logic of their acts. 

* See Epist. vii. 28, + Serm. 64, 66. 
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The form of heresy which we meet at this period is very 
radical. It deals not with surface opinions, or with points 
of detail. It strikes—knowingly and boldly—at the very 
root of the sacerdotal theory itself, to which the Church 
was so thoroughly committed by its Decretals. Its five 
points touch with fatal logic the very essentials of eccle- 
siastical faith: the baptism of infants, the Lord’s body in 
the Eucharist, sanctity of the priestly order, worship of the 
cross, and invocations for the dead. No mystic rite, said 
these daring heretics, could do away the original curse, un- 
less there were penitence, conversion, and faith. No priest 
not of holy life could give the sacrament effect to the saving 
of the soul. The font was but a bowl of water; the bread 
nothing but a baker’s loaf; the mass a form of idle words: 
the temple a convenient enclosure; the cross an idola- 
trous sign, a memorial only of torment and horror; the 
priesthood a class of sinful men, more arrogant and corrupt 
(probably) than other men, with no miraculous virtue in 
their word or touch. To us these are, very likely, quite 
harmless propositions. It hardly occurs to us, even, that 
they may give offence. But that is because of five centuries 
of rationalism behind us, preceded by two centuries of 
battle, that separate us from the passion and terror of the 
controversy they stirred. It is only by a distinct effort 
that we can—not reproduce the passion and terror now, but 
so much as conceive that they were possible, nay real, then. 

To see this a little more clearly, we must attend fora 
moment to the dark side of the Catholic theology, which be- 
gins to be more prominent a little before this time, though 
it did not come into full relief till after the time of persecu- 
tions that followed. I have had occasion to speak elsewhere 
of the mild tone we find in the appeals of the early Church 
to its converts, as contrasted with the grimness of its 
theory.* But the logic of the theory would have its 
* See “‘ Fragments of Christian History,” p. 257. London: Triibner, 1880. 
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way. Hell as the absolute and unescapable doom of the 
vast majority of mankind must be taken for granted, per- 
haps, and appealed to now and then to magnify that salva- 
tion of which the Church had the only key. 

It is, in fact, just at this time that the vivid conception of 
the horrors of hell finds its way into religious expression, so 
as to awe and oppress the imagination.* But it seems to 
have been too vast and terrifying a thing, in that day, for 
the familiar uses of daily exhortation; in fact, until the 
tremendous conflicts following the Reformation ; and some 
mitigation of its horror must be had. So, at least as far 
back as Augustine, it began to be surmised that the pains of 
the eternal world must be for healing and purification, where 
any room is left for a possible penitence hereafter. And 
there had grown up—just by what steps is not easy to trace 
—the developed theory of purgatory, ‘‘that little ecclesias- 
tical hell” in keeping of the priesthood, familiar to us in the 
later Catholic theology. The pains of this mitigated hell 
are not absolutely hopeless ; but they are held (as explained 
by Thomas Aquinas) to be far more searching and terrible 
than any torment that can possibly be endured in this life. 

But, what is more to the point, this doctrine brought, or 
seemed to bring, the penalties of the future world within 
the compass of men’s imagination, and make them more 
real to their fear. It was possible, then, to draw some com- 


* The first distinct expression of this sort that I have noticed is in the line 

of Hildebert :— 
Tu intrare me non sinas 
Infernales officinas 
Ubi meror, ubi metus, 
Ubi fetor, ubi fletus, 
Ubi probra deteguntur, 
Ubi rei confunduntur, 
Ubi tortor semper cedens, 
Ubi vermis semper edens, 
Ubi totum hoc perenne, 
Quia perpes mos Gehenne. 


What follows is more familiar— 
Me receptet Sion illa, &e. (‘*Mine be Zion’s habitation.”) 
The “ Dies Ire” is about a century later. 
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parison between them and the torments of hunger, fire, sick- 
ness, want, and torture in the dungeon, which were but too 
terribly familiar in men’s experience. Above all, it brought 
the future world, so to speak, into direct contact with this; 
lighted a dim ray of hope to relieve its horror; made the 
priest an immediate minister of help ; gave inestimable value 
to his prayers and spells; deepened and made more vivid the 
feeling of the penitent that only in the offices of the Church 
could he find hope or mercy. 

The doctrine of purgatory could, accordingly, be appealed 
to and turned to daily use, where threats of hell might 
invite only defiance, despair, or a deadlier unbelief. In its 
practical effect, therefore, it rather darkened than softened 
the tone of religious appeal ; it made Church authority more 
despotic and harsh; it disposed the priesthood rather to 
enhance and exact the terms of the salvation in their 
keeping than to make itself simply the ministry of mercy and 
help. These, I say, are the consequences that seem actually 
to have followed ; not those we might at first expect. 

I do not say, either, that the terrors of judgment are much 
more prominent than before in the religious writings of the 
day. Weare the rather struck by the amplifying and specu- 
lation that appear in the treatment of theological matters 
than with anything threatening in its tone. We detect the 
effect in other directions: in the more frequent use of the 
Church’s curses ; in the harsher tone and sharper measures 
of its councils ; in the darkening temper of its conflict with 
the powers of the world; in the superstitious tales that 
abound in the writings of Peter the Venerable, toward the 
middle of this century, and the austere gloom of that view 
of life which appears in Pope Innocent’s ‘‘ Contempt of the 
World,” at its close; most of all in the bitterness, degene- 
rating to malignity, shown by a superior and noble mind like 
St. Bernard, when he deals with the rising heresies that 
assail his creed. 
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Again, the devil is, as it were, visibly nearer to men, 
and sorcery is more the terror of their daily life.* The 
rude, but vivid, symbolism of religious art brings its wealth 
of decoration to illustrate the darker superstitions of the 
Church mythology. All these things are more or less cha- 
racteristic of the time, which, we must remember, is that 
just before the system of persecution for heresy on a great 
scale, and the horror of religious wars within the confines of 
Catholic States. In these things we cannot draw the line 
very sharply. But we shall not be far out of the way if we 
take the latter part of the twelfth century as the date when 
the terrors of the Church begin to predominate in its 
appeals; when fear, instead of reverence or conviction, 
becomes the real foundation of its authority; when from 
spiritual it has recourse to carnal weapons; when the great 
monastic age is past, and the motive of the conflict is more 
purely political. 

Thus we find a certain degeneracy of moral tone—along 
with the most heroic courage, the severest self-denial, and 
the most fervent devotion—in the later exponents of that 
monastic piety which now rules the Church. It is no in- 
justice to associate that degeneracy of moral tone with the 
exaggerated ambition of the Church on one hand, and with 
this special development of its doctrine on the other. Both, 
at any rate, are characteristic of the time I speak of. 
A truce had come in the conflict with the Empire—with a 
sharper struggle impending on that side, and not far off. 
For the moment, the Church was victorious in the Crusade, 
and might seem safe at home. But even then came the 
challenge of a new protest against the very theory on which 
its power was built; a challenge the more formidable, 
because it was not an attack on an outwork, but the pro- 
clamation of a positive, fearless, ‘zealous, radically hostile 
order of religious faith. 


* The first tale of the popular diabolism that I have found in ecclesiastical 
literature is of date 1148 (Mansi xxi, 722), 


s~ 
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Moreover, it was the revival of an old, we may say a 
quite forgotten, gospel. It claimed to be simple primitive 
Christianity—pure religion and undefiled, without priest, 
without ritual, such as we find it in the New Testament. 
A legend has come down, which tells how it was trans- 
mitted—like a watercourse running underground—from the 
primitive and apostolic time. 

According to this story, when Constantine became Em- 
peror of Rome, and made that evil gift to Pope Sylvester of 
temporal sovereignty in the West, whence came the tradi- 
tion of a carnal, worldly, and domineering Church, a holy 
man named Leo withdrew in voluntary exile into a secluded 
valley of the Alps, where, for more than four centuries, had 
subsisted a fragment of one of those German tribes routed 
and driven back by Marius in the great Cimbrian invasion. 
They had received the gospel in its purest form from St. 
Paul himself ;* and they now received Leo to dwell among 
them as a sort of patriarch and apostle of the true faith. 

That faith did not want its witnesses. The names of 
Vigilantius and of Jovinian—violently assailed by that 
“surly mastiff” St. Jerome for their attack on relic- 
worship, pilgrimage, and priestly celibacy—meet us in some 
dim connection with the Alpine legend; and we are re- 
minded that the south-east of France, where the streams 
of that secluded valley run toward the Rhone, has been, 
from time to time, the home, or school, of a faith compara- 
tively independent of Rome, and often hostile to its 
hierarchy. 

This primitive gospel of Leonismt (so-called) was 
strengthened by certain sympathies, or affiliations, which 


* That is, probably, the gospel of Paul as opposed to the Romish gospel 
according to Peter. See Peyrat: Les Réformateurs au Douzieme Siecle. 

+ This name, in the legend cited, is derived from the probably mythical 
Leo, of the age of Constantine. De Thou says that, by a manifest error, 
it was commonly referred to the iconoclastic Emperor Leo (726). Another 
derivation takes it from the city of Lyons, long tho home of this Gospel, 
and of Waldo, its real or imagin.ry propagandist, founder of the Waldenses. 
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it found among the converted German tribes, especially 
the ‘‘ Arian” Burgundians and Goths, persecuted by the 
“‘orthodox”’ Franks, and taking flight, some of them, to 
the safe refuge of the Alps. Here, at any rate, lived a 
secluded and pious population of the Valley *—the same 
essentially, no doubt, with those of whom the French 
Protestant, De Thou, gives a very striking picture some 
centuries later, when they were victims of a still crueller 
persecution: their retreat, caves and dens of the earth ; 
their wealth, cattle; their food, such hazardous and scanty 
harvests as they could add to their milk and flesh ; their 
raiment, sheepskins with the wool on, the fore-feet tied 
about the throat and the hind-feet about the loins, eked 
out by under-garments of coarse hempen cloth; of rude 
but genuine fervour in their devotion ; their children taught 
with pious fidelity to read, sing, and pray; their way of 
life poor, pitiful, and unsavoury to the last degree, yet filled 
with a certain quiet and religious content. Such is the 
earliest picture, drawn from the life, which we find of the 
Waldenses, those steadfast and long-enduring Protestants 
of the Alps. 

Now it came to pass, in the first years of the new century, 
when the echo of the victory at Jerusalem may be sup- 
posed to have reached the deep recesses of their retreat, 
that one Peter of Bruyst (Petrobrusius, as he is known to 
us in the polemics of the day) went forth like another John 
the Baptist, full of the Spirit and of power, and lived for 
twenty years as an evangelist in the South of France, which 
he seems to have filled completely with his doctrine, till he 
was overtaken by the wrath of the priesthood he had chal- 
lenged, and burned alive by a mob of monastics (1120). 
But, meanwhile, he had had one day of popular triumph at 


* Vallenses or Vaudois. 


+ The name of a cold and sombre gorge on the west slope of the Savoyard 
Alps. 


45—2 
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Toulouse, where, at a great bonfire of blazing crosses—the 
great wooden crosses torn from church and cloister—he 
prepared the feast for a religious holiday, and proclaimed 
the new resurrection of Christ in the Spirit, the sanctifi- 
cation of men’s common life, the abolition of monks and 
clergy. ‘‘He roams among you,” says St. Bernard, “a 
ravening wolf in sheep’s clothing. The churches are 
without people, the people without priests, priests without 
their due reverence—in fine, Christians without Christ.” 
Thus was the seed planted of what widened after- 
wards into the famous and greatly-dreaded heresy of the 
Waldenses and Albigenses. Distinctly, at its start, it was 
the proclamation of a new gospel. ‘‘ The end of all things 
is at hand,” it proclaimed; ‘‘ repent, watch, pray; confess 
—but not to the priest ; he is greedy and impure ; he seeks 
not pasture for the sheep, but their fleece. A priest who is 
a sinner cannot pardon; forgiveness of sin is with God 
alone.””* A gospel very simple and very old, as old, at 
least, as the prophet Ezekiel; but always vivid and fresh 
in its appeal to the hate and terror of the sacerdotal order. 
So far it is simply a moral revolt, a protest of the con- 
science, such as always makes the motive and the strength 
of a genuine reformation. But for its symbol it needs a 
specific doctrine, one which emphasises sharply the contrast 
of the new and old in their essential principle. Now, ever 
since the middle of the third century the Church has been 
committed more and more to the theory of sacerdotalism. 
Its priesthood was a consecrated body. Its offices were 
miracles and spells. Its rite of Baptism had the mysterious 
and awful power of removing the birth-curse of inherited 
* These phrases are taken from ‘“‘La Noble Leyczon,” a poem ascribed to 
the Waldenses of this period, and possibly composed (it has been suggested) 
by the fiery preacher and bard himself. It will be found, with an English 
translation, in Gilly’s ‘‘Narrative of an Excursion to the Mountains of 


Piedmont and Researches among the Vaudois or Waldenses’’ London 
1824, 
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guilt. The elements of its Eucharist were literally the 
Lord’s body, the physical germ of the immortal body. Its 
excommunication banished the unfaithful or unbelieving to 
the horror of outer darkness for ever. And ever since that 
time, reappearing in various forms of heresy and schism, 
there had been a Puritan protest. The exciting cause had 
always been some laxity of morals, some corruption of life, 
covered up under the claims of official sanctity. The 
symbol of it had always been the one point of the Sacra- 
mental efficacy of Baptism. Is that the efficient cause of 
regeneration, and of itself a passport to eternal life? And 
shall we say it is just as valid, no matter how impious or 
unclean the hands that perform the rite? Can an unholy 
man do a holy thing like that ? 

Or, on the other hand, is baptism a sign of faith, and a 
mark of regeneration? Then how can it be received by an 
infant that knows nothing of guilt, and cannot possibly 
repent? ‘To this the ritualist must reply—as Bernard 
replies in the gloomiest of imagery—by speaking of the 
organic life of humanity: not, as we understand it, 
developed from a wholesome germ, and working towards a 
higher and broader life ; but, like a diseased tree, corrupt 
at the core, capable of yielding only the fruit of death, 
under a curse from which the mystic rite is the only rescue. 
To withhold it from the new-born babe is a horrible thing ; 
it is to risk for the young life an eternity of desolation and 
horror.* The reformer may or may not hold that sin is a 
birth-curse, dooming every human creature to eternal death 
unless miraculously rescued ; at any rate, he will insist that 
personal penitence and faith are the only way of salvation, 
and that baptism is but the sign of these—a mockery and 
blasphemy, unless it is their sign. 

Again, admitting, as the established dogma teaches, that 


* Among the theological speculations of the time occur discussions of the 
duty or possibility, in certain cases, of baptising the infant before its birth, 
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sacrifice is the appointed way of ransom, the reformer 
knows but the one offering made once for all. If sacrifice is 
not only the method of salvation but the law of life, at least 
he will say with Paul that the daily offering required is the 
living sacrifice of right conduct and self-denial. Now the 
Church, with fatal persistency of logic, had turned all ethics 
into ritual and symbol. That gracious figure of the “living 
sacrifice” it had turned into the hardest literalism: an 
altar must be set up everywhere, and a priest’s hand must 
lay upon it every day the flesh and blood of the living God, 
or else the very way to heaven would be closed. The 
philosophical basis of this doctrine, expressed by the term 
“‘transubstantiation,’* demands for its understanding 
some study of the theology of the great schoolmen. 
What strikes us at this period is the crude and childlike 
stories of miracles—such as the broken bread being shown 
in the form of bleeding flesh, or of an infant whom an angel 
is seen to divide into fragments with a sharp knife, which 
we find in writers so eminent as Peter the Venerable, Abbot 
of Cluny, friend and host of the skeptic Abelard—the blind 
struggle of sacerdotalism to stamp itself in images that 
startle and appal the popular mind. 

Side by side with the creed that has worked itself out 
into such shapes as these, has come down the primitive, 
obstinate, heroic, anti-sacerdotal tradition, which has made 
the starting-place of many a radical protest, from the Puritan 
Novatians of the third century down to the English Inde- 
pendents of the seventeenth. 

That tradition, in its most logical form, is not only Pro- 
testant, but Baptist. The early reformers of the twelfth 
century were at once a Protestant and a Baptist sect, 
appearing at a point of time when the Church had staked 


* This philosophical basis of the doctrine, the change of the metaphysical 
‘*substance,” is first found clearly stated by Hildebert of Mans (“ De Sacra- 
mento Altaris”) about this time, but, as yet, without the technical term 
‘‘ transubstantiation.” 
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its existence and its domination more thoroughly than 
ever on the divine authority of its priesthood; when that 
theory seemed most completely triumphant in its conflict 
with the Empire at home and the Infidel abroad. To the 
Church’s claim that heresy was fatal. The one function 
of the Church was to rescue human life from the universal 
curse by its mystic rite and its perpetual sacrifice—that is, 
by physical acts which none other than she could do. All 
else turned on that. And her very ability to do that rested 
on men’s absolute, distinct, unquestioning faith that she 
had the authority and the power. 

And again, it was not a conflict that ranged in the 
abstract region of ideas alone. It had to do with every 
act, with every rank, with every situation, of human life. 
The Church was not merely the teacher. of a system of 
belief, however essential to salvation. Its empire took in 
every thought of men’s hearts, and every action of their 
lives. Its theory could not tolerate a divided empire, any 
more than a nation can tolerate a divided sovereignty. 
Heresy was treason. The conversion of a province was 
organised rebellion. The heresy of Peter de Bruys had 
spread throughout the South of France. Theoretically, 
that was a province in rebellion. The weapons to subdue 
it, by the same theory, must be not carnal but spiritual. 
How to find them and how to apply them was the very 
difficult question the Church had now to meet. 

The death of the reformer at the hands of an irrespon. 
sible mob did not settle this question; it only made the 
question imminent and palpable. The flame of heresy had 
spread through a whole broad province, from the Alps to 
the Pyrenees. It was not only that the new gospel touched 
those who were naturally eager and quick to welcome some 
new thing; not only that the buoyant and restless temper 
of that population responded to the passionate appeal against 
priestly arrogance and corruption. The South of France, 
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where Greek, Gaul, Goth, and Saracen had, one after the 
other, fought against the stronger force of Roman or Frank, 
was the natural home of revolt against spiritual authority, 
It was ruled by the most brilliant sovereigns of the time, 
the Counts of Toulouse ; just now by Alphonso, surnamed 
Jordan, the very mirror of chivalry. The flowering out of 
romantic verse, the tournament, and song, and adventure 
that gave a brief lustre to their court, do not exactly belong 
to our present subject, but they must be thought of as the 
bright background in a landscape that was presently to be 
dark with the storm of religious war. Nothing could be 
more alien to the temper of monk or the pride of priest than 
the easy tolerance which heresy found in that sunny and 
indulgent atmosphere. The influence of the Crusades, too, 
in stimulating intellectual revolt, both by what they did and 
by what they failed to do, well deserves to be considered. 
But, for the present, we have only to follow out a line or 
two, bearing on the point we have already reached. 

Toward the end of his reforming career Peter de Bruys 
had been joined by an ardent younger disciple of the same 
faith, known to us only by the name of Henry, “ the 
Deacon,” and as giving the name to a sect, or popular reli- 
gious party, of Henricians. He appears to have come from 
the Italian side of the Alps, a passionate pilgrim into the 
north of France, and thence to Tours, where the famous 
heretic, Berengar, had left a memory curiously mingled of 
horror and veneration. St. Bernard speaks of him as a 
renegade monk, and tells shocking stories of the immorali- 
ties he was charged with, as he roamed at random, followed 
by an eager and admiring crowd. These scandals are told, 
in still greater detail, by the biographer of Hildebert,* the 
learned and kindly Bishop of Mans, whose mild temper 
turned to gall at the rude effronteries he had to meet. The 
same accounts, however, show us not exactly a fanatic or an 
* See Migne, clxxi. 94—98. 
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impostor, but rather a religious enthusiast, a preacher of 
righteousness, a2 man abstemious and ascetic to the verge of 
maceration, an orator of marvellous power. Tall, of striking 
presence, his mass of hair and full beard contrasting 
strangely with the priest’s tonsure, to the common people 
he seemed a prophet. ‘‘ Go your ways!” they cried, when 
Hildebert approached with his benediction. ‘‘To the mud 
and mire with your blessing ; we will none of you; we have 
our own priest and pope, holier than yours.” Money poured 
out freely to be spent in gifts of charity. Men and women 
of loose life came forward, with passionate contrition, to be 
comforted, and united in holy matrimony. Such zeal 
reacted (so runs the account) in worse immoralities than 
before. It was short-lived, no doubt, and, at any rate, 
very offensive to the priesthood, who called the new prophet 
“ the devil’s own snare and the right-hand man (armiger) of 
Antichrist.” 

Silenced here, he turned to the South and joined Peter de 
Bruys in Languedoc (1117). After this reformer’s death, 
Henry continued his career for some thirty years; once 
confined, for a time, in a monastery, but escaping; at 
length, condemned of heresy, he was imprisoned again, and 
soon after died (1147). 

But the heresy, which had been so formidable in the 
South of France that Bernard, in the infirmity of years, 
had been forced into a painful and laborious pilgrimage to 
confute it on the spot, now reappeared, more formidable 
than ever, in Italy—in Rome itself, where for nine years 
Arnold of Brescia maintained a republic in open defiance 
of Emperor and Pope. The populace of Rome had broken 
out in rebellion against Pope Lucius (1145), who was stoned 
to death, and kept his successor, Eugenius, a monk of 
Bernard’s own training, in perpetual exile. Arnold had been 
a disciple of Abelard; and his defiance of authority took 
the same general turn with the other reformers of the 
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times ; that is, a free gospel, anti-ritualistic, anti-sacerdotal, 
fervid and hot in its denunciation of priestly vice. But 
with him it became, besides, a political enthusiasm, which 
kindled town after town of his native Lombardy, and carried 
him on a wave of popular triumph to his brief rule in Rome. 
Here the old forms of the Republic were revived, with con- 
suls and senators, under the presiding genius and eloquence 
of Arnold, and here he ruled in manifestation of spirit and 
power for some nine years. Then a new force came to the 
papal throne in the person of an Englishman, Nicholas 
Breakspear, a peasant born, rude and bluff, who by sheer 
ability and pluck fought his way to that supreme eminence, 
where he sat for five years as Adrian IV. He straight- 
way, to the amazement of Christendom, laid the rebellious 
city under an interdict. The spell broke the courage of the 
Romans. Under that “terror of the Lord” Arnold was 
forsaken, and forced to fly. The next year (1155) he was 
betrayed into the hands of Frederick Barbarossa, delivered 
over to the Pope as part of the new compact of alliance, 
and by him first strangled as a rebel, then burned as a 
heretic, and his ashes cast into the Tiber, lest anything 
that had been his should be kept as a sacred relic among 
the people. 

We are now just past the middle of the century, and on 
the verge of that most vigorous assertion of papal claims by 
Alexander ITI. against Frederick Barbarossa, which makes 
the stormy and heroic history of the next twenty years. 
We have just seen how the Church, for the first time, had 
carried its theory of secular sovereignty so far as deliberately 
to put a man to death by its own hand as a rebel to its 
power. The death of Arnold of Brescia was the first blot 
of this kind on the Church’s conscience. It gave a certain 
shock to men’s minds, and a sense of guilt, which the papal 
government softened as best it might, by disclaiming its 
own direct agency in the act. The famous symbol of the 
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two swords begins to demand explanation. The spiritual 
sword alone may be handled directly by the spiritual power ; 
the sword temporal must be wielded through the carnal 
hand of magistrate or ruler. The point in casuistry—as just 
seen in the case of Arnold—is sometimes a very fine one; 
and, just as things are now, it is quite imperative that the 
Church’s policy, in the face of rising and extending heresy, 
shall be carefully determined. 

A few years back (1139) it had seemed enough to decree 
respecting “‘ rejecters of the sacraments ’—that is, the 
Petrobrusians and Henricians of the day—that ‘‘ we con- 
demn them, and enjoin that they must be repressed by 
outside powers ’”’—that is, by the State.* But it might 
happen that the State would do no such thing. The Count 
of Toulouse, an independent prince and a good crusader, 
had almost openly patronised and protected the arch heretic. 
And again, it might happen that heresy would not down at 
the State’s bidding; that something in the spirit of the 
time, in the very nature of free thought, would prove too 
strong for that shadowy authority. And on that issue 
might depend the very existence of the spiritual power 
itselfi—of what its defenders would uphold as indeed the 
kingdom of God on earth, and the only hope of perishing 
humanity. 

All the more, because the whole sunny South of France, 
opening broadly on the bright Mediterranean—the highway 
of the Crusade, before all the rest of Europe in enlighten- 
ment, alive all over with the budding germs of a fresh 
civilisation—was infected to the core with the poison of a 
deadlier heresy. 

* The same Council reinforces the “‘ Truce of God’’ (Art. 12), denounces 
Tournaments—“ detestabiles illas nundinas vel ferias’’ (Art. 14), and con- 
flagrations—‘‘ horrendam incendiarum malitiam” (Art. 18). It also forbids 
heredity of church benefices (Art. 16), and enjoins security of person to 


non-combatants, travellers, and others (Art. 11). These services to the 
higher civilisation should not be overlooked in this connection. 
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At least, it is plausible to connect the eager and passion- 
ate fervour of the Albigensian faith with the adventure of the 
Crusade which laid that sunny coast so easily open to the 
invasion of strange doctrines and practices from the East: 
Something, it is likely, in the young glow of chivalry and 
romance was well disposed to receive anything that might 
seem a golden dawn of free thought. The more hostile to 
monastic and ecclesiastic rule, the better welcome that new 
life must find. Abundant seed of it came over from the 
Levant in the same fleets that brought back the baffled, 
doubting, despairing troop that had sailed out for conquest 
of the Holy Land. Its rank growth came thickest at the 
very time the reaction set in, after the disastrous enterprise 
that had been urged with fatal promises by St. Bernard. 

There is some obscurity about the origin and nature of 
this heresy. Its sacred books were destroyed ; its records 
were carefully blotted out. All but its name would appear 
to have perished in that awful devastation which befell 
under Innocent III. and his successors on the soil of 
Languedoc. It seems clear, however, that it was not 
merely the growth of the seed planted by Peter de Bruys 
and his disciples, and not merely a contagion or importation 
brought in from the Levant by the returning fleets. And, 
instead of the easy-going free religion which we might have 
looked for in the land of chivalry and romance, its tone 
appears to have been ascetic, even harsh; its ritual one of 
extreme, even gaunt, simplicity; its disciples not voluptuous 
knights and ladies, but a grave, frugal, and temperate popu- 
lation, with a simplicity of life and a mutual devotion like 
the devout communion of the early church at Jerusalem. 
It is likely, indeed, that the new rites had to do with the 
Oriental notion of the corruption of matter; with ascetic 
practices, to get free from evils of the flesh—whence the 
name “ Cathari”’ or Purists, by which the sect was most 
broadly known; with forms of symbolism shocking and 
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profane merely because they were unauthorised and new ; 
with rejection of the Old Testament, also, and an urging of 
the contrasts of natural Good and Evil, which seemed a 
revival of the old Manichean dualism—nay, the worship of 
Satan and Antichrist. 

From the beginning, down, we meet at intervals that 
Dualism which—under the names Gnostic, Manichee, 
Paulician, Catharist—has made the incessantly-recurring 
terror of the Church. To the Christian conscience it has 
always seemed a lapse toward the peril and mischief of 
Paganism. It did often include practices which were pagan 
in origin and savoured (possibly) of pagan licence. What 
is Paganism, after all, but a worship of the blind mystery of 
Nature—and more often of the dark side than of the bright 
side in Nature? The forms of natural evil that constantly 
assail us, before which we are as utterly ignorant as we are 
utterly helpless in the last resort—storm, violence, pain, 
death—press closest on the imagination and terror of men, 
and have their symbol in the names that stand out strongest 
in popular mythologies—Typhon, Moloch, and Apollyon. 
Life itself seems not an orderly development, as the philo- 
sophers would persuade us, or the work of a wise and kind 
Providence, as the pious heart believes. To the common 
eye it is rather a conflict of Good and Evil, light and dark- 
ness, gladness and pain; a conflict obstinate and unrecon- 
ciled ; a conflict in which the hero may hold his ground for 
a while, but must fall at last ; in which the coward is struck 
down at once, ignominiously. Ignorant, abject, and help- 
less, the natural man stands in awe before a pitiless, blind 
Force, which seems to him absolutely indifferent to our pain 
or gladness, right or wrong. 

We may say that this is at bottom the same conflict that 
is seen and reconciled in Christianity; the same that the 
Church has always recognised in its doctrine of salvation, 
and its symbol of Christ and Antichrist. But we also see 
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how, in the better Christian thought of Augustine, in his 
rejection of his own early Manichxism, the ground of con- 
flict is shifted from the outward world to the conscience, 
from the realm of natural fatalism to that of spiritua] 
freedom. And to this solution—however illogical its creed 
or unworthy its practice—the mind of Christendom has 
always given its assent. 

Now the Catharist doctrine had in it a strong dose of the 
old nature-worship of force and fear. It may even be re- 
garded as, in a sense, a race-religion—a Slavic rendering of 
Christianity, just as we have the recognised Greek, Latin, 
Arian-Gothic, and Protestant-Teutonic forms. For the Slavs 
had, in their barbaric mythology, their divinity of Evil, 
their Black God (Tzernebog) suggested, naturally enough, 
by their long northern winter of darkness and cold; and 
their Christianity was deeply coloured by their primitive 
dualism from the start. Stimulated, it is said, by some 
Paulician exiles from the East, their form of faith became 
aggressive and propagandist, strongly organised, and very 
much in earnest. It invaded Italy in the eleventh cen- 
tury, after a steady advance through what is now Northern 
Turkey ; it established its headquarters in Bosnia, which it 
held for several centuries, and whence it may have done 
something to feed the flame of that furious war of races 
which we know as the Hussite war. In Southern France 
it fell in with the hostility to priesthood and sacrament 
which was already a part of the popular religion. And here 
it proved itself no mere speculative fancy, but a creed 
' eagerly, devoutly, passionately held, as was seen later in 
the wild scenes of self-immolation so common in the 
Albigensian war. 

A word of its interior nature and constitution. The 
motive of its discipline—which was strict and very severe 
—was to be free from the domination of matter, the evil 
principle. Hence it demanded austerities of its professed 
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holy men (the “‘ Cathari,’’ or Pure),* which, when emulated 
on the sick-bed by those who aspired to be saints, were 
sometimes carried to the point of deliberate starvation. In 
particular, it forbade the taking of life or the eating of flesh. 
Its most characteristic ritual consisted in the gift of the 
Spirit by laying on of hands, and a peculiar rite of absolution 
for the dying (consolamentum). Its only devotional forms 
were the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostolic Benediction. Its 
subjects seem to have been a people peace-loving, indus- 
trious, and frugal; generous and devoted to one another, 
especially to their religious chiefs; and, like those of all 
time whose pietistic is touched with communistic fervour, 
capable of the intensest enthusiasm and self-devotion. The 
strength and coherence of their organisation, and their pro- 
found repugnance to the Roman hierarchy, quite as much 
as their heresies of creed, were what brought them into 
such deadly collision with the powers of the day. Their 
fervour ran often, doubtless, to passion and excess; and it 
may possibly have had (as religious passion so often has) a 
weak side toward the plainer moralities, common enough 
when men begin to fancy that the life of faith has emanci- 
pated them from the law of righteousness.t 

Albi, not far from Toulouse, became the religious capital 
of the new heresy; and those who embraced its crudities 
and protests, above all, those who shared the enmity and 
hate it bore from Rome, were known by the common name 
of Albigenses. Their ‘‘ damnable heresy,’ declares the 
Council of Tours (1163), ‘‘ has crept like a serpent into the 
Lord’s vineyard.”’ True believers are summoned to watch “ 
and guard. As yet, however, the Church does not strike 
with carnal weapons. Anathema, excommunication, non- 


* These made a recognised sacred class, in number about four thousand. 


+ In the account here given I have chiefly followed Schmidt, “‘ Histoire 
et Doctrine de la Secte des Cathares ou Albigeois’’ (2 vols., Paris, 1849), 
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intercourse-——these are still her methods. There must be 
no dealings of trade with the misbelievers: they must be 
fenced off like an infected district. Their conventicles are 
to be hunted out, their worship forbidden. And in the 
‘‘ inquest ” or search-warrant which this policy implies, we 
have the germ of what grew afterwards into the gigantic 
tribunal of the Inquisition. 

Along with the Albigenses a kindred sect under another 
name comes upon the field, The Waldenses are held to be 
so called from Peter Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, who, 
about 1160, gave all his wealth to religious uses, and became 
not so much the founder of a sect, as the representative of 
the cause for which Henry had lived and Arnold died—the 
austere, fervent, anti-priestly gospel of the Alpine valley. 
So that we have, in the first half of the century, a reform 
known to us by the name of its three brave, eloquent, and 
ill-fated pioneers—each a great religious enthusiast, pro- 
claiming his,gospel of free salvation. After the middle of 
the century, we have a broad popular movement, in two 
great sects more or less allied—the Albigenses and Wal- 
denses, inseparable in destiny and fame as the earliest 
champions and martyrs of our modern liberty of thought. 

Comparing them, one would appear more speculative, 
vigorously organised, and intellectually bold; the other 
more simple, genuine, and practically in earnest. Peter 
Waldo, so it is said, might easily have made his peace 
with Rome, and been recognised, perhaps, as founder of a 
new religious order of poverty, like St. Francis. But his 
method went deeper. He caused the Gospels to be trans- 
lated and diffused in the popular tongue; and so started an 
independent religious culture, fundamentally hostile to the 
Church. The names by which the sect was known all 
denote a very simple and humble community. They are 
“Poor Men of Lyons”—for brevity, ‘“‘ Leonists;” or 
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Sabotati, from the wooden clogs they wore; or Humilitati, 
“the Downtrodden.” So they appear in history as the 
pioneers of the “‘ Forerunners of the Reformation ;’’ like 
the Wickliffites and Lollards of England, the Hussites of 
Bohemia, they represent a faith that had its home and 
temple in the hearts of the people; that cared nothing for 
sanctity of official priesthood, for splendour of altar or 
ritual; too direct and straightforward to pardon, too simple 
to understand, the compromises and policies inseparable from 
a vast institution laden with a multitude of tasks and open 
to innumerable assaults ; too humble-minded to comprehend 
the great sweep of events which only begin to be intelligible 
to us at the end of seven hundred years. True prophets, 
as we see them now, of a better time and creed, it was not 
possible, then, but that they should be victims and martyrs 
of the hierarchy they defied. 

The time came when that hierarchy must either sur- 
render its ground as the one divine institution among men, 
or determine on some more effectual method to maintain 
its power. Alexander III. had been pope for twenty years. 
Partly by policy and craft, as in the case of Henry II. of 
England, and his impracticable primate, Thomas Beket ; 
partly by indomitable resolution, as in his hard-won victory 
over Barbarossa, he had carried the Papacy through the 
stormiest crisis of its long struggle. He had guided the 
Council at Tours to the declaration of policy against the 
Albigenses, already described. And, for the last great act of 
his administration, he now (1179) summoned the Third 
Lateran Council for more deliberate adoption of a course 
to meet the peril in the proportions it had already grown to. 

The acts of this Council are deserving of special attention, 
because they first clearly announce the policy of persecution 
for opinion’s sake to which the Church has been slowly— 
and, as we may believe, with deep misgiving and reluctance 
—committed by its inexorable theory. The initial measure 
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is not essentially different from what we have found before, 
—non-intercourse with heretics, who are to be further 
deprived of Christian burial. But there is a certain 
deliberate malignity in what immediately follows. A long 
list is recited of bandits and marauders—probably the ruff- 
scuff of the returned crusaders, who are craftily mixed up 
with heretics in faith. The allies of the Church are thus 
hounded on against them as enemies of society, with what 
justice it is not hard to see. Their goods are to be confis- 
cated ; their persons are to be reduced to slavery. And, as 
if all the secular hates and passions of the time were not 
enough, two years’ “indulgence” is promised to their 
assailants, and all the privileges of the Soldiers of the 
Cross.* 

To these counsels of deep iniquity the Church has at 
length been led. The process, we may well believe, was 
slow, and followed reluctantly. Like all the great crimes of 
history, it was extenuated—perhaps sanctified—in the eyes 
of its perpetrators by a seeming necessity. The logic of 
history is inexorable, and to this pass had been brought at 
length that which called itself the Church of Christ, in- 
divisible and one. Those which I have recounted are the 
first definite steps of persecution deliberately initiated by 
Church authority. They are interesting as showing the 
cautious and hesitating steps, taken at long intervals, before 
that policy ripened—as it did some thirty years later, in 
the time of Innocent III.—into the horrors of the Albi- 
gensian War,+ and the Office of Inquisition, which we find 


*See Act 27 of the Third Lateran Council (1179). 

+ The official report of the indiscriminate massacre at Béziers (1209) of 
20,000 men, women, and children, heretic and Catholic alike, and the reply 
of Innocent, applauding and urging on the work, may be found in Migne 
cexvi. 189—151. This horror was all in vain. In 12438, at the Council of 
Padua, the complaint is still that heresy is on the increase ; and to the same 
place and date belong the atrocious code of Frederick II., which enjoins 
that heretics “ be burned alive in the sight of men ” (Mansi xxiii. 586). How 
the Waldenses were hunted, literally like wild beasts, for a course of cen- 
turies, is told in Gilly’s “ Narrative,” before cited, 
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fully adopted in the next great Council (1215), the same at 
which the doctrine of Transubstantiation was formally 
recognised as part of the authoritative creed. So the finest 
subtilties of metaphysical theology went hand in hand with 
unforgiving cruelty in the final act by which the Church 
exchanged the voice of appeal for the policy of terror and 
the hand of violence. As Witness of the Truth and 
Defender of Righteousness, its history will not interest us 
any more. 

Yet there is an interest besides—special, tragic—in the 
acts which have been now described. In all this dreadful 
business the Church was not quite forgetful of other duties 
to humanity, beside the vindication of purity in belief. The 
same decrees include—along with assertions of its inde- 
pendent sovereignty, and the stereotype manifesto of 
monastic reform—declarations against wanton conflagra- 
tions and the plundering of peasants, those two great curses 
of the feudal wars; against tournaments, also, ‘ those 
detestable games and holidays,’ and in favour of the truce 
of God. They contain merciful provisions, too, for lepers, 
who, we may suppose, had appeared in the wake of the 
returning Crusade ; and they enjoin that the Church shall 
‘ provide schools “for the poor, as a tender mother.” Cer- 
tainly, the Church’s right hand did not know what its left 
hand did. 

The illustrations of ecclesiastical policy which we have 
now seen are not open to the discreditable evasions by which 
modern defenders of Rome have attempted to cover up her 
guilt in the vaster horrors of St. Bartholomew and the 
Spanish Inquisition. They show that the policy of perse- 
cution was adopted by that Church deliberately and with 
open eyes. But it was under pressure of a false theory 
honestly held, and of ‘a real terror at imaginary danger. 
It was also with strong compunction and humane recoil. 

46—2 
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If, on one hand, we make this admission of a more merciful 
spirit in the Church, then, on the other hand, there is 
nothing that so damages her pretensions to celestial wisdom 
or supernatural guidance; nothing that so completely dis- 
proves that Infallibility to which she asserts so many 
fantastic, sentimental, and rotten claims. 


J. H. ALLEN. 





THE EXAMPLE OF JESUS—IU. 
Tue Eruics oF JESUS. 


N the July number of this Review (pp. 441—467) we 
criticised some of Professor F. W. Newman’s well- 
known opinions with regard to the character and example 
of Jesus. The remarks then made had special reference to 
the author’s recent essay entitled ‘‘ What is Christianity 
without Christ ?’’ in which he directs his attack specifically 
against the acceptance of the Jesus of the Gospels as a 
model of human conduct. It is his expressed wish, how- 
ever, that any controversy raised by his essay should be 
made to include the little work published some years ago, 
under the title of ‘‘ Religion, not History,” in which he 
discusses the ‘‘ Ethics of Jesus” more fully and expressly 
than in his more recent pamphlet. 

Turning then to this aspect of the subject in hand, and 
reminding our readers that the present article is continuous 
with the previous one, and must be regarded as included in 
the preliminary remarks with which it opens, we may 
plunge without further preface, in medias res. 

Professor Newman grants that the Jesus of the Fourth 
Gospel must be put aside, in this connection, as wholly un- 
historical. He admits also that historical criticism must sift 
the Synoptical Gospels themselves; and not only so, but he 
himself sets boldly to the task. Further, he once more 
admits the abstract possibility that there may have been a 
real historical Jesus of an entirely different character, and of 
far purer and more exalted moral principles, than we find in 
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the Gospels. Against such a hypothetical teacher, Professor 
Newman has nothing to urge. He deals only with the 
Jesus of the Gospels. Now, on the one hand, such an 
*‘unknown quantity ’’—unknowable as well as unknown— 
as Professor Newman’s hypothesis admits to be possible 
must be entirely bereft of interest to us, to say nothing of 
its intrinsic improbability ;* and, on the other hand, the 
moral conceptions and demands of Jesus as put forward in 
Matthew and Luke are made the subject of a most un- 
favourable judgment. At one time Jesus keeps too low, at 
another he mounts too high ; sometimes he gives unneces- 
sary offence and pain ; sometimes he demands impossibili- 
ties, and he is always unpractical. But his use of the 
immoral motives of fear of punishment and hope of reward 
is what Professor Newman condemns most strongly. In a 
word, he describes his system of ethics as base and selfish, 
standing far below that of the Apostolic writers, especially 
Paul, and equally far below that of Aristotle and the Stoics. 

I must begin by admitting that the impartial study of 
the Gospels gives abundant cause for difficulties of this class, 
and that several of the objections raised are of so serious a 
nature as to demand a fuller and better discussion than 
can be given them by the present writer or on the present 
occasion. Soon may they obtain it! ‘To take an instance. 
It will not do to assert that the Ebionite elements of the 
third Gospel,+ representing poverty as meritorious and 
wealth as a crime, are in no case derived from the historical 
Jesus. When we have simply put aside everything that 
there is sufficient reason to suppose was produced in the 
Apostolic age and put upon the lips of the Master by this 
or that school or party amongst his disciples, much still 
remains for consideration: and with respect to this re- 
mainder, I must content myself at present with a few 


* Previous Article, p. 465. 
+ For example, Luke xvi. 1—13, 19—31 (Lazarus and the rich man); 
xii. 33 sq. xiv. 12—14; vi. 20—25 etc. 
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remarks, which may serve as a contribution to a juster 
estimate of the point. 

In the first place, Jesus never taught, and never had, any 
system of ethics at all. I do not shrink from asserting that 
he never felt the necessity of such a system, and that the 
thought of it never entered his mind. He was not a man 
of method and scholarship. There is nothing of the philo- 
sopher about him. He did, indeed, give utterance to 
ethical principles which have only to be separated from the 
casual form of expression, the temporal and national gar- 
ment that enfolds them, and seized in their central signifi- 
cation and fundamental drift, in order to be recognised in 
their unsurpassed and imperishable power. But the elabo- 
ration and application of these principles are almost in- 
variably provoked by, and confined to, special occasions. 
We must, therefore, endeavour to listen with the ears of 
those who actually heard him, and to place ourselves in the 
Palestine of eighteen and a-half centuries ago. We shall 
certainly miss the mark again and again unless we con- 
stantly bear in mind that Jesus had to use the Jewish 
language, which bore the impress of the Jewish spirit 
deeply stamped upon it, and that he must often have been 
almost or completely unaware of the shortcomings of this: 
tongue as an instrument for embodying the moral truths 
which he proclaimed. To this we must add, as of still 
greater weight, the consideration of the very definite and 
peculiar circle of ideas which surrounded Jesus, absolutely 
dominating men’s hearts with the hope of the kingdom of 
God, making them live for it, bring everything into connec- 
tion with it in their thoughts, and force everything into its 
service. If this was narrowness it was likewise strength. 
The much-lauded many-sidedness of our own age is not 
always pre-eminently favourable to the manifestation of 
‘moral strength. To be ruled by one thought, inspired by 
one love, irresistibly drawn to one ideal, is, in itself, a 
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guarantee of far-reaching influence,—and what may we not 
look for when that ‘‘ one” is the Kingdom of God? 

In a word, our first determination must be not to isolate 
Jesus, and not to modernise him. 

The weakest point in the moral requirements of the 
Gospels appears to me to be their deficient appreciation of 
the things of the world. The sacredness of work, our duty 
of contributing to the best of our power to the material 
prosperity of mankind and of providing for the future, as 
well as other such truths and duties, receive no recognition. 
But, remembering the very extraordinary times and their 
very extraordinary demands, directing all thoughts and 
affections upon one point and taking possession of the whole 
nature, we shall not wonder that the scale was turned by 
the heaviest weight. There must be no divided service, no 
qualified adhesion! The settled conviction that the then 
existing order of society was on the point of disappearing» 
and the Kingdom of God on the point of being established, 
explains the facts we are considering. All that was con- 
nected with the Kingdom of God, and that hastened its 
advent, must take the first place in every heart. The parable 
of the talents is a noble illustration and counterpart of the 
warning against ‘‘ heathenish” anxiety, and that reference 
to flowers and birds, which was intended only as a rebuke, 
is misunderstood and misused when cited as a word of 
consolation and encouragement. Jesus is enforcing his own 
life-choice upon others, for he had found it a blessed one.* 

Jesus wields the threat of the last judgment. Is it not 
mean and cowardly to desert an evil course through fear ? 
Let us distinguish carefully in this matter, and avoid 
exaggeration even of spirituality. It certainly appears that 
Jesus, especially in the last period of his public ministry, 
when his first fair hopes for his people had been bitterly 


* I may be excused for referring to the fuller treatment of Matthew 
vi. 19—34, in the “ Bible {for Young People,” vol. v., pp. 214—220. 
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disappointed, emphatically warned Israel as a whole 
of the threatening future (e.g., Luke xiii. 1—9) ; and not only 
so, but he also made use of these denunciations of punish- 
ment in addressing individuals, perhaps even early in his 
ministry. But if it was really his fixed belief—a belief which 
it never occurred to him to question, which all the prophets 
had shared, which all his contemporaries held, which had 
formed the chief subject of John’s preaching ,—that before 
the kingdom of God was founded, the great sifting must 
take place, how could he, how should he, look upon his 
people persisting in obstinate disbelief when the decisive 
moment was close at hand, and yet refrain from uttering 
the cry, ‘‘ You are rushing to destruction’? This is not 
using Hell as a place of arbitrary punishment to scare man- 
kind. It is a warning of disastrous moral ruin. Remember 
that Jesus is speaking in popular fashion, with no abstract 
and scholastic definitions, but in graphic, concrete images. 
Moreover, if any one in our own day firmly believes in hell, 
is he in any way to blame for warning men against it? Is he 
bound to say to the sinner, ‘‘ If you do not repent of course 
you will go to hell; but that is of little or no consequence ; 
you must on no account allow such a consideration to weigh 
with you in quitting your sins. You must quit them only 
because they are sinful”? Is not this exaggerated and 
unnatural? It is easy for us to talk in this way because we 
do not believe in hell; but ought we, too, to blush for the 
immoral character of the motives to which we appeal if we 
ery out, ‘‘ Do not rush into misery”? It would be a very 
different thing if Jesus had urged men to flee from evil only 
for the sake of escaping punishment, or had ever appeared to 
be content with such a motive. But thisis far, indeed, from 
being the case. The child of God, he teaches us, must 
beware, above all things, of sinning against his Father and 
of staining himself. How great is the difference in this 
respect, in spite of the partial coincidence, between Jesus 
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and his great predecessor, John the Baptist! Nay, you 
may search all the Gospels with whatever microscope you 
will, and you will not find a syllable to match that un- 
guarded exclamation which slipped, in an evil moment, 
from the pen of Paul, though in direct contradiction with all 
his life and all his principles: ‘‘ If the dead rise not again, 
let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die!” (1 Cor. xv. 32.) 

The expression which has given most offence in this con- 
nection is the oft-repeated ‘“‘reward.’’* This is extremely 
natural. The word produces a most painful impression. 
We reject the Israelitish morals as eudemonistic. Serving 
for wages is not devotion,t and he who does good that a 
god may reward him degrades goodness itself into beggarly 
commerce, robs it of its glory, and soils it with his very 
touch. Allirue! But let us look a little closer into the 
passages of our Gospels that are attacked. Properly speak- 
ing, there are but two: { that in which the reward of those 
who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake is spoken of, and 
that which mentions the reward of the piety hidden from 
the eyes of men in contrast with the theatrical piety § of 
the devout Jews. How unfair, then, to call “ reward” 
the ‘‘ key-note’’ of Jesus! And even in these two passages 
the meaning is not quite what the sound of the word sug- 
gests. It is a great question, at any rate, whether the word 
pucOos has the same degrading associations as ‘‘ wages” 
or “‘ pay” ||—degrading, that is to say, in connection with 
the moral life and the relation of man to God, but not 
degrading surely in connection with social life and the rela- 
tions of men to each other. Paul, a consistent thinker, 
whose system absolutely excluded the idea of. “ re- 


* Matthew v. 12, 46; vi. 1, 2,6, 18; x. 41, 42. 
+ See Job i. 9—12; ii. 3—6. 
t Matthew v. 46 is supplemented by the parallel in v. 47, rl repirody 


moire; x. 41 evidently refers to the fellowship with prophets and righteous 
men. 


§ Formality-—iréxpiois. 
|| ** Religion, not History,” p. 38. 
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ward,” * uses the word picOds not only in similes 
(1 Cor. iii. 8—14), but in reference to himself, and 
in a connection that excludes the idea of ‘“ pay” 
or “‘ wages,” and makes it obvious that the word is 
equivalent to xazrods, fruit. In other words, ‘‘ wage’’ or 
“pay” is something external (foreign to the thing itself) 
and arbitrary (not necessarily involved in the action), 
whereas pioOos in the New Testament is also used for the 
necessary moral fruits of our work (compare Rom. vi. 21, 
22,23). Paul’s “‘ reward’’ for his voluntary (éx@v) preach- 
ing of the Gospel is his own ever-increasing share in it 
(va cuyxowwvos airod yévpar, 1 Cor. ix. 17, 18, 23). 
Now, it is true that Jesus did not speak Greek but the 
Jewish patois of the time (Aramaic), and we cannot tell 
what was the word he used. But in any case he had to 
make himself understood by his hearers, and could not 
create a new language for the new moral conceptions and 
truths he preached. And yet, after all, when he used a 
word redolent of the spirit of Judaism, did it not acquire 
a purer meaning on his lips, just because he could not fail 
to pour into it better and nobler thoughts and feelings 
than were reflected in the language of the genuine Jew? 
However this may be, it is undeniable that all mercenary 
service is excluded by the Gospel at the threshold. ‘‘ Even so, 
when you have done all that is commanded you, you ought 
to say, We are unworthy servants ; we have but done what 
we were bound to do” (Luke xvii. 10). No one, not Jesus 
himself any more than another, can think of the All-good 
and then claim or allow for himself the title of good (Mark 
x. 18). And is it not the great offence of the irreproachably 
virtuous Jew who has never left his father’s house or trans- 
gressed his commandment, that he says: ‘‘ Think how many 
years I have been serving you ”’ (SovAevw oor) ? (Luke xv. 29.) 


* Compare, e.g., the xdpis of Luke vi. 32 with Matthew v. 46. This is a 
urism of the Pauline writer. 
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It is quite true that the reward or treasure spoken of is 
“in heaven,” and that this expression seems at first to 
favour the mercenary interpretation (Matt. v. 12; vi. 20; 
xix. 21). But the meaning of the words is far removed from 
what we should understand by them now. Jesus had no 
more idea than any of his contemporaries had that the pious 
dead would “‘ go toheaven.”” Such a conception was wholly 
foreign to the cosmology of the time. The seat of the 
kingdom of God was to be no other than this earth. But 
just as all the other best and highest gifts which God should 
give to man existed in heaven (Hebrews viii. 5; ix. 23) 
before they came to earth, so this state of salvation and all 
that each several man should enjoy therein was as it were 
prepared and laid up in heaven, ready to be sent down to 
earth at the appointed time. There above was the glorified 
body which the redeemed should wear (2 Cor. v. 1, 2), 
there were all the gifts and blessings which should fall to 
their lot (Matt. xxv. 34). Thus every good deed done in 
this life contributed something, every great act of self- 
sacrifice, every mighty testimony of faith contributed much, 
to this treasure which would enrich the citizens of the 
kingdom in the near future (Rom. viii. 18, 19, 21, &c.; 
Col. i. 5). It is, indeed, a strange circle of ideas, a world 
into which we have difficulty in transporting ourselves. But 
if we care to estimate it fairly, to find out what there really 
is in it and what there lies behind it, we must remember in 
the first place that “‘in heaven” or “‘ with God”’ is equiva- 
lent to “‘ absolutely”’ or “‘ eternally,” * and in the second place 
that ‘‘ the kingdom of God”’ means almost the same as “‘ the 
realisation of our personal and social destiny.” Separated, 
then, from the childlike conceptions of the Jewish piety of 
the age, does not the real meaning of the promise of 
“reward” and ‘‘treasure in heaven ’’ come pretty much to 


* See for example Matt. vi. 20; xviii. 10; xvi. 19; xviii. 18; xix. 21 
Luke i. 6, 15; xii. 33; xv. 7, Acts iv. 19. Galatians i. 20, &. 
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this: ‘‘ Nothing is ever lost, not even the smallest act of 
kindness. Every noble deed, and every sacrifice in the 
cause of faith, bears eternal fruit. If your efforts and 
affections are not bent to earthly and temporal things, but 
to the highest and best, then all will help to the realisa- 
tion of your destiny as a child of God”? Matthew v. 12 
is exactly parallel to 2 Cor. iv. 16, 17, and there can 
be no room to doubt that what Jesus meant by the 
reward granted by God was something spiritual, some 
imperishable moral fruit. The wtroxperai have already 
received their reward in the applause of men, and the 
reputation for liberality, piety, and earnestness, which is 
what they really seek. He whose Scxcatootvn does not 
meet the eye of man has, as his far better reward, a closer 
relationship to God. To him well-doing becomes a second 
nature, prayer becomes a fountain of ‘trust and strength, 
and earnestness the characteristic of his life."* He who 
deliberately and consciously puts himself into the commu- 
nion of prophet or righteous man, or even the humblest of 
the disciples, shall experience without fail and without 
stint the blessed influences in which they rejoice (Matt. 
x. 41). 

But all this was expressed in popular and picturesque 
language. To call the ethics of Jesus “‘ eudemonistic”’ on 
that account, is to follow the sound without inquiring into the 
sense, is to be guilty of the extreme of superficiality, to be 
a victim of the most fatal misconception. Surely, when we 
hear such words as ‘‘ low and self-seeking ” (p. 24), we should 
at the very least expect the constant mention of outward 
reward, with here and there a seductive description of sen- 
suous enjoyment, such as we find in the Koran. Where is 
there anything of the kind in the Gospels ? We cannot find 
so much as a trace of it unless we choose utterly to misun- 


* “Religion, not History,” p. 41. On the strength of the certainly 
spurious év rg davepe, the author uses the phrase “ in public” ! 
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derstand and pervert the symbolic expressions of feast and 
bridal in the parables. Then let not these reproaches be 
hurled at Jesus! Truly his moral precepts will issue re- 
splendent from the test of comparison in any respect with 
those of the apostles, Aristotle, or the Stoics! As for the 
apostles, they owe everything to Jesus himself, but they did 
not understand everything rightly or preserve everything 
uninjured, or reproduce it unalloyed. The philosophers 
chose more abstract and more intellectual expressions—we 
may question whether, at the end of the reckoning, they are 
really more accurate ;—but their purpose and meaning could 
not be more pure. The Stoics, who deserve such profound 
respect, truly seem ‘to us too unemotional ” (p.3), inasmuch 
they regarded all emotion as a kind of disease, and “‘ too 
purely intellectual” likewise. Was it not inevitable that 
under their system sympathy should fade away, or assume 
an almost haughty tone of superiority; that delicacy and 
fineness of feeling, the very flower of human character, 
should suffer ; that the gentle and tender strings of the heart 
should be too seldom touched? And what of their fatalism ? 
What of their doctrine of suicide? Then for Aristotle, what 
value has each several man as an individual in his eyes ? 
Does he not consider the duties of the Greek to the bar- 
barian and to the brute identical? Is not slavery to him a 
law of nature ? * 

Ido not say this in any way to detract from the great 
deserts of these philosophers and moralists, but simply to 
bring out in some degree the lofty, the unique character of 
the moral principles and truths of Jesus. For the misfor- 
tune—not always free from blame—is this: that men 
narrowly inspect some unessential point, catch at the sound 
of certain expressions, and criticise all manner of details, 
while they utterly lose sight of the great central fact. It is 
nothing to admit that Matthew v. 8 is ‘‘a noble utterance,” 


* Compare Lecky’s Hist. of European Morals, 
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and Matthew v. 44 ‘‘an excellent precept, if somewhat 
overstated.” * This is no approach to an appreciation. 
Who can deny that we ought to begin by asking what was 
the central thought in the soul of Jesus? What was 
the meaning of this new life-truth? How did he come by 
it? How did he apply it? The circumference must be 
lighted from the centre, even where it does not seem to 
be perfectly rounded, or where it appears to break. 

Now, there can be no hesitation in answering this 
fundamental question. Every one admits that the essence 
of the Gospel is the love of God to man, stretching over all, 
infinitely great, inexhaustibly rich even to the most sinful,+ 
a redeeming love that goes forth to seek and save, that cannot 
rest till it has brought back the wandering (@ws ov edpy) 
that will not suffer one, not even the-least, to be lost 
(Matt. xviii. 12—14), the love of a father that cannot and 
will not suffer the loss of one single child! The expres- 
sion, ‘‘kingdom of God,” which Jesus found, and adopted 
without ever considering its partial incongruity with his 
own witness of faith, its inferiority to the far higher 
and more glorious revelation of his own religious con- 
sciousness, ought to be superseded by the expression, 
‘‘ household of the heavenly Father,” and then it should be 
taken as literally as any figure of speech can ever be. The 
members of this family, from which not one must be wanting, 
are brothers and sisters, who honour and love, uphold, 
support, and strengthen one another. Mutual. respect 
reigns amongst them, for they are all objects of the Divine 
love—not merely ‘‘ grace,” as Paul had it, for grace is the 
arbitrary and reversible favour of a condescending Deity, 
whereas love is no longer free, and cannot be withdrawn or 
checked, for it is rooted in natural relationship. As a 


* Religion, not History, p. 40. 

+ Of a truth no “Huge Power, reckless of moral considerations, careless of 
the difference between the just and the unjust” (p 41), This of Him, the 
Holy One! 
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recipient of this love, each man has priceless worth, and 
each must respect himself and others as men. “ Self-esteem ” 
there doubtless is. The noblest and most majestic of the 
Stoics could not respect himself more highly than the child 
of God, who knows and feels himself to be the son or 
daughter of the Holy One, with no sonship of adoption 
(Paul’s vio8ecia), but the genuine sonship of nature. 
What higher title of honour than this is conceivable in the 
world? But this “‘ self-esteem ”’ does not exclude humility, 
as its Stoic counterpart did. May we not formulate the 
difference thus: The Stoic believes that he has made the 
ideal, and exalts himself for what he is; whereas the 
Christian knows, and finds his joy in humbly confessing, that 
the Ideal has made him, that all he is or is becoming is the 
work of Love? Hence the Christian humility, born of the 
deep sense of the immeasurable distance that parts us from 
the height to which we are called, from the ideal to which 
we feel ourselves allied in our inmost nature, and for which 
we are framed. Who does not feel that here ‘“‘ humility” 
and “‘ self-esteem ”’ unite together as the two aspects of one 
self-same thing? (Mark x. 18). And what is that one 
thing but the worth of man, the infinite significance of each 
several man as a child of Holy Love, called and destined to 
perfection after the likeness of God ? 

Professor Newman * can find nothing in Matt.v.48. “It 
shoots too high ;’’ but what can be too high for the hal- 
lowed ambition of the sons of God? ‘It commands a 
simple impossibility ;” but if the ideal by its very nature is 
beyond our reach, is that any reason why we should cease 
to love it and strive after it with ovz whole heart? ‘“‘ It pro- 
pounds nothing tangible and intelligible,” and Jesus himself 
gives as a sample “ peacemaking”’ and “‘ love of enemies.” 
‘* Most of our wishes belong only to a being who is finite, frail, 
and the member of a community ;” an assertion untrue of 


' ® Religion, not History, pp. 39, 40. 
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the principles, true only of the application. ‘‘ We do not 
praise God for his bravery, for his charity, &c. ;” but “‘ praise” 
has nothing to do with the matter; and may we not find in 
God “‘ our pattern for imitation” in approval of bravery, in 
disapproval of inchastity, and so forth? Whence is this 
amazing misconception on Professor Newman’s part? Is 
it that he has not understood or has not reflected who God 
was to Jesus, what Jesus found in Him, whence he drew 
his conception of Him? Was it not from the life of his own 
soul? ‘‘ Yet higher!” cried the voice within him. ‘‘ Never 
rest! Press forward unwearied!’’ An unquenchable thirst 
for love, an insatiable hunger for holiness, the elasticity and 
endurance of the loftiest aspiration, urged him onwards and 
upwards. Is it not most natural that he should have ap. 
pealed, even by preference, to his hearers’ sense of honour 
(Matt. v. 9, 45, 46,47)? Never does he crush man down ; 
even though he points emphatically to the distance, of 
which he himself was so profoundly conscious (Mark x. 18), 
that separates even the noblest human love from the love of 
God (Matt. vii.11), yet his constant effort is to raise man- 
kind. He restores his self-respect to the most deeply 
sunken by his unrestrained intercourse with him, and cries 
aloud to all, ‘‘ Respect yourselves too highly to fling your- 
selves away. The greatest treasures cannot weigh against 
the smallest untruth or meanness, against the injury they 
inflict upon your-selves’’ (Luke ix. 25). 

And this principle finds varied and special application. 
We have, for instance, the celebrated antitheses of Matthew 
v. 21—48, which turn the attention and character from 
the external to the internal, from the appearance to the 
reality, from the surface to. the inner depth. -What a mis- 
conception, then, to say “‘ the precepts are simply extrava- 
gant, and thereby pernicious” (p. 41)! Not the evil deed 
alone—which depends less upon the man than the circum- 
stances, and is always the product of more factors than one 

47 
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—but the evil inclination is criminal, and must be held by 
each one as equivalent to the deed. Thus the sixth com- 
mandment is elaborated in popular fashion (and with a 
crescendo, which was anything but ‘‘a most obscure triplet” 
to those who heard it) into a condemnation of the anger, 
the passion, the fury that lie behind the murderous stroke. 
So, too, the seventh commandment is raised into a con- 
demnation of the impure desire, which is only restrained by 
want of opportunity, or fear of punishment or shame. And 
dare any one reply, “It is extravagant and false to say that 
a lustful look is equivalent to adultery; for out of twenty 
men who wrongfully indulge the eye, which does not hurt 
one’s neighbour, there might not be so much as one who 
would guiltily wrong a woman or her husband”? But why 
so? I ask. It is not the abstinence from outward act of 
evil, but the motive of that abstinence, that is here in 
question. Who shall say at what point a lustful look 
becomes a sin, or when, with favouring circumstances, it 
may bear its evil fruit? Is it not the beginning of every 
‘sin of inchastity? And if one ‘ does not hurt one’s neigh- 
bour,” but does hurt himself, by soiling his imagination, 
corrupting his heart, and paralysing his will—is that little 
or nothing? Is it not degrading the child of God, and 
violating the image of the Holy One? It is true that “‘ over- 
strained doctrine can only have morbid results.” But in 
keeping guard in the first place over the imagination, and 
in maintaining even there the sternest self-restraint, man 
cannot well exercise himself too strictly (Prov. iv. 23). 
And so, too, Jesus rightly finds the deepest ground 
and drift of the third and ninth commandments in 
the demand for stern, unconditional, unshaken love of 
truth; he forbids an oath as incompatible with his 
central principle of respect for humanity, as inconceiv- 
able in a society where perfect uprightness, and there- 
fore mutual confidence, reigns undisputed, and as rest- 
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ing on the supposition that men are liars. ‘‘But let your 
‘yea!’ be yea and your ‘nay!’ nay, for whatever you say 
more comes from the Evil One.” Is this ‘‘ wholly unsatis- 
factory,’’ because “‘ no definition of swearing is given, nor 
any explanation whether he means to forbid an oath taken 
at the command of a magistrate and an oath in sanction 
of international treaties’? ?* Was Jesus, then, a Professor 
of casuistry, or is the Gospel a law-book? We further 
read, ‘‘ Surely he overstrains hurtfully in commanding us, 
if struck on the cheek, to court a second blow” (p.41). As 
if this popular and picturesque expression were to be taken 
literally! Not so. But the principle of retaliation as a 
means of restraining evil, the foundation upon which Jewish 
society rested, was to be superseded, first in the circle of 
his own followers, and then in all the world, by the bold 
application of the rival principle of overcoming evil with 
good (Rom. xii. 21). 

‘Be ye perfect, therefore, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect !’’ Before he uttered this command in the ears of 
all the world he had uttered it to himself, for he had 
received it in his inmost soul from God, and he persevered 
to the end in exacting it of himself. He knew all these 
things of his own knowledge, and with the never dimmed per- 
ception that they were not of his own production, that they 
were not imagined or invented by himself, that they were the 
word of God in his soul; nor did he ever lay upon others 
what he had not taken upon himself. And just because it 
was as a man that he had made this glorious discovery he 
persevered in the conviction that every man must come by 
the same means to see and hear the same things. He 
would not have men repeat his words or ape his deeds, but 
he would have every man turn into himself as he had done, 
and, under his influence and guidance, ‘follow his own 
highest convictions, the promptings of God’s spirit in him, 

* Religion, not History, p. 40. 
47—2 
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each man aiming at his own highest ideal of perfection.” 
He had learnt by experience to know the infinite love of the 
Father, and had found in it his light, his power, his com- 
fort, his peace, his blessedness. But he knew it was not 
for him alone, nor more accessible or available for him than 
for others. He was no exception, and had no exclusive 
privilege in God’s love. Every human creature must enjoy 
it. He had learned in the experience of his soul, in the 
fight of faith and life, to know that Power which enables 
man to perform the impossible—or what, but for that Power, 
would be the impossible; but any man who would, could, 
and must and should share the same blessed experience. No 
one need remain bereft of it. Nay, he was assured that at 
last it should manifest itself irresistibly in every heart. In 
him, the friend of sinners, God had made himself known as 
the tender Father of the prodigal son. His going after that 
which was lost was inspired—and he knew it—from above. 
No child of God must be suffered to perish. It was not the 
Father’s will. He knew it with immediate and absolute 
certainty by the passion of love that burned in his own 
bosom. In one word, mankind came in him to self-con- 
sciousness—and to the consciousness of God; and this, in 
the first instance, not for the benefit of the noble and the 
wise, but of the weak, the guilt-laden, the despised. 

“* Be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.” Does 
all that I have said imply that Jesus himself completely 
fulfilled this demand? He himself decisively rejects such 
a homage (Mark x. 18). We can understand his doing so. 
Commonplace spirits are easily and completely satisfied 
with themselves, but, the loftier any man’s position is, the 
less can he rest satisfied with his own imperfection, and 
the higher are the demands he makes upon himself. Of 
what we call sins in our ordinary life we can find no trace 
in Jesus. -He had not sullied his imagination, or dulled his 
powers by sloth, or maimed his resolution by self-seeking, 
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or hardened his conscience against the claims of love. But 
when we find him losing patience, as in the cry to his 
dull disciples, ‘‘ O faithless and perverse generation! how 
long shall I be with you? How long shall I suffer you?” 
when we see him in the hour of temptation, in fear .of 
becoming faithless to himself and God, repelling Peter with 
such vehemence, ‘‘ Get thee out of my sight, Satan! Thou 
wouldst tempt me! For thou considerest not the things 
of God, but the things of men; when we see him, in 
cleansing the temple, so carried away by his indignation as 
to raise his hand to drive out its desecraters; when we hear 
him hurl against scribes and Pharisees that terrific ‘‘ Woe 
to you! hypocrites, blind leaders of the blind, whited 
sepulchres!’’ when we hear him in the last weeks of his 
life repeat those threatening announcements of the final 
judgment, sometimes almost in the manner of the Baptist ; 
when we see him overwhelmed in Gethsemane by agony of 
soul, and shrinking from suffering and death: then, though 
he is no less dear to our hearts—nay, all the dearer; 
for those are no blemishes, truly so called: they are but the 
tokens of humanity—yet we see that his is humanity 
struggling and expanding, not humanity in God-like rest 
and repose. This draws Jesus all the nearer to us. We 
understand him. We feel with him. However high he 
stands above us, he is, nevertheless, one of us. In true 
human fashion he struggled, was tempted—with no vain 
appearance but the reality of temptation—stumbled as he 
went onward, learned obedience, and was sanctified—or 
rather sanctified himself. And all the while, never relin- 
quishing the thought, he was saying to himself, “ Be 
perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect !” 

Now this personality, in connection with the life-purpose 
and the life-task that moulded it to what it was, in connec- 
tion with the great thought of God’s kingdom, of God’s 
- love, of the family of the heavenly Father upon earth, pro- 
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duced an indelible impression. How Professor Newman, 
from his point of view, has any chance of explaining the 
rise of the Christian community, and the whole mighty 
religious movement of Christianity, I cannot understand! 
The apostolic community, already seeing in Jesus the uplift- 
ing of fallen man and the guarantee of his future, expressed 
its thought in various concrete forms. In him was man 
reconciled to God and therefore to himself. The divine 
human life was the deepest foundation of the doctrine of 
the deity of Christ. And even in the time of the Church’s 
deepest degeneration this impression was never effaced. 
The infinite worth of the individual—of the human soul, 
be it even in an unborn babe—was still recognised. The 
love of God for the weak, the ill-treated, the guilty, the lost, 
the ever-repeated story of the sinner's friend, remained in 
their eternal beauty; and still, even in our day, in spite of 
misconceptions and contradictions, the impulse given by 
him is working on as mightily as ever. His principle is 
forcing its way into public opinion and into legislation ; his 
life-thought is being applied and realised in ever wider 
circles, 

But I will not dwell on this, fascinating as the subject 
is. Only one word: if Professor Newman seriously re- 
flects upon the contents of the Christian ideal, he must 
look for some truer and more satisfactory answer than 
he has given to the question—‘‘ Whence has this 
ideal come?” It is not from Paul. He was a great man, 
and in the Apostolic age he is facile primus. But the 
best he had—according to the utterance of his own con- 
sciousness, all that he was and all that he was to be—he 
owed to Jesus. And he never fathomed the depth of the 
thoughts of Jesus, he never exhausted the true contents 
of the gospel of the love of God. His doctrine of grace 
is a woful retrogression from the preaching of Jesus, 
not to: mention any other shortcomings. Nor was this 
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ideal from the Greeks and the classic world. It was not 
from the modern civilisation of later times. Both have con- 
tributed much to the forms of the ideal, to its manifold appli- 
cation, to its ever completer realisation. But the beginning, 
the principle, the ideal that lays hold of all, regenerates 
all, and appropriates all to itself, that penetrates into every 
recess of human life to cleanse and ennoble it (Matthew 
xiii. 33)—that ideal is due to him who first saw the Father 
with clear consciousness. The writer of the Fourth Gospel 
saw and declared with fullest justice that the spirit of truth, 
succeeding Jesus in the community, has never ceased to 
draw from his treasures (é« tod éuovd Arjpryperar), and thereby 
teaches us to understand him ever more fully, and to give 
him his true place in our hearts (éeivos éué So€dces). 

But may not the true appreciation of his principles be 
coupled with a misconception of his person? May it not 
be separated from our views of Jesus himself? Yes! if 
need be. “ Christianity without Jesus” is by no means an 
absurdity. But the ‘‘ Christianity without Christ’’ which 
is here offered us is meagre in the extreme. The whole 
purpose of the formula, “all that is best in Jud@o-Christian 
sentiment, &c.”” (p. 23), would lead us to suspect what the 
foregoing examination has abundantly confirmed, viz., that 
the specifically Christian element is overlooked. For the 
words and deeds of Jesus which best embody Christianity 
are put aside or ignored. 

It is with pleasure that we hear Professor Newman “ most 
sincerely profess” that ‘‘ the discovery would give him per- 
sonal relief ’’ (p. 24) if it could be shown that in the true 
history (for we must substitute this for “‘ the earliest narra- 
tive”) ‘‘ no blame whatever could be attached to Jesus by the 
severest moral criticism.” We can only hope that by con- 
tinued and impartial study,—unprejudiced by the assertions 
of a dogmatic orthodoxy, not forgetful of the fact that Jesus 
was not a law-giver, and that the gospel is not a law-book, 
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undisturbed by a confusion of times and circumstances,—he 
may really come to this discovery and enjoy this relief. 
And I cherish this hope especially for the sake of those with 
whom his words carry weight and who are ready to be con- 
vinced by him. For I will not conceal my impression that 
this essay of his and the book that preceded it are calcu- 
lated to do harm. In our practical and realistic age it is a 
dangerous phenomenon when revered forms are dragged 
down from their pedestals, for the small amount of enthu- 
siasm we can still command is thereby made smaller yet. 
I fear that this want of appreciation of Jesus may in many 
cases lead to a declining zeal for the Christian ideal: that 
is to say, to moral deterioration, to loss of what is nobles 
in us—self-respect and respect for mankind,—to a decline ¢f 
true humanity. 

It is this, and no dogmatic sympathies or antipathies, it 
is the defence of the moral ideal that has called me io 
protest against what I regard as an historically untrue con- 
ception. I am aware that I have performed my task in an 
imperfect and defective manner, and I never proposed any- 
thing more to myself than to introduce the discussim. 
Nevertheless, I cannot but cherish a quiet hope that I may 
not have written altogether in vain. Still less can I refrain 
from expressing my fervent desire that others may bring 
out far more powerfully than I have done the glory, the 
exaltation, the over-mastering beauty of the Christian ideal, 
so that Professor Newman’s attack may ultimately contribute 
not only to securing for Jesus all that belongs to him by 
right, but still more to giving to Christianity its uncon- 
trolled dominion over the heart of man. 


I. Hooxyaas. 





THE ENGLISH OF THE REVISED VERSION. 


HE Editor of the Modern Review being of opinion 
that Mr. Geldart’s valuable Notes on the Revised 
Version * need not stand in the way of some further remarks 
on a subject of such wide interest, by another writer, and 
from a different point of view, I propose, in the following 
pages, to offer a few criticisms on the new translation, 
especially with regard to its English and such minor devia- 
tions from the authorised text as involve no important 
difference of meaning; and if, in so doing, I shall fall under 
the censure of my predecessor as a microscopical critic, may 
I not plead that in such a matter no point is of small im- 
portance, and least of all those which concern the honour 
of our English tongue? Let me begin, however, by saying 
how cordially I join with Mr. Geldart in his thankfulness 
“that we have got a New Version at all.” I think I must 
even go beyond him and say that I consider the revised text 
a thing to be especially grateful for. For it is surely a 
matter of no small consequence that we have got the right 
New Testament at last; and therewith, moreover, an 
implied admission that until now we have had the wrong 
one. Those who have hitherto fondly believed that the 
Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants, 
will at least have their eyes opened to the fact that some- 
thing more than the Bible has been placed before them as 
the pure Word of God—and from this point it will be 
strange if they do not draw inferences ; while those whose 
interest in the Bible is literary and historical rather than 
* Modern Review. July, 1831. 
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dogmatic, will be able to congratulate themselves on now 
having the true text of the New Testament, so far as it has 
been yet ascertained, faithfully represented in English. 
This, indeed, is a feature of the New Version which has 
hardly been sufficiently emphasised. It is true, the Revised 
Version has at present only a quasi authority ; if, indeed, 
it has even that. Still, looking at it as the probable or 
possible successor of King James’s Bible, England may 
claim to be the first Protestant country to have given her 
people the New Testament in its unadulterated form. 

But in saying this I would not be understood as implying 
that I accept in every case the revised readings as final. For 
some reasons, indeed, it may be regretted that the Revisers 
took upon themselves the labour and responsibility of correct- 
ing the text, instead of simply following some one or other 
of the great critical authorities. Had they, for example, 
adopted Tischendorf’s text, they must have placed a full 
stop at “ concerning the flesh,” in Rom. ix. 5, and read, 
** God, who is over all, be blessed for ever,” as a doxology, 
and in so doing I have no doubt they would have done right. 
They would have read ‘‘ Church of the Lord” instead of 
** Church of God,” “which He hath purchased with His 
own blood,” in Acts xx. 28. But then, on the other hand, 
if they had followed the readings of Drs. Westcott and 
Hort, which, it is understood, were before them, and which, 
as the fruits of the most searching investigations of English 

scholarship, it would have been natural for them to follow, 
not only would the results in these two cases have been as 
they are, but in John i. 18, we should have had in the text 
the reading, ‘‘God only begotten,” which is now found in 
the margin as the reading of “‘ many very ancient autho- 
rities.” On the whole, perhaps, it is well that the Revisers 
preferred in all cases to exercise their own independent 
judgment. Nor can the value of their labours on the text 
be truly appreciated until we take into consideration the 
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marginal notes. In these the Revisers have given us, in the 
great majority of instances in which the variations are of 
any importance (I believe I should have said all, had not 
Mr. Geldart pointed out one important exception), the means 
of correcting or questioning their text. In fact, in text and 
margin they give us alternate readings, one. or other of 
which must be the true one, and if we are inclined to think 
that sometimes they have chosen wrong, they have certainly 
given us no grounds for suspecting that they made their 
choice on any but what seemed to themselves the most 
sufficient evidence. The longest passage affected by textual 
criticism is that which contains the touching story of the 
woman taken in adultery (John vii. 538—viii. 11); and 
though the editors have relegated this to the margin, I must 
think that the Revisers have done well to give it—of course, 
properly bracketed and guarded by a marginal note—the 
place to which it is entitled at least by prescriptive, if by 
no other, right. The most important passages doctrinally 
are certainly 1 John v. 7, and 1- Timothy iii. 16, and it is 
satisfactory to note that, while the notorious Trinitarian 
interpolation in the former passage is silently dropped from 
the New Version, in the latter the reading, ‘He who” is 
adopted in the text, the margin informing us that ‘“‘ The 
word God in place of He who rests on no sufficient ancient 
evidence.” Besides these and a large number of other really 
important alterations, which are all carefully noted, the 
margin supplying the alternate reading, as that of “‘some” * 
or of “‘ many,” “ ancient” or “ very ancient” authorities,’ 
there are doubtless almost innumerable lesser changes 
which it has not been found possible to note; but about 
these no question is likely to be raised, and for my own 
part, as regards the new text, I am only inclined to say, 
O st sic omnia ! 

In short, the impression made on the careful student of 
the Revised Version—I am speaking now of the thoughtful 
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reader who, with only the smallest smattering of Greek, or 
even without it, makes a study of his English Testament 
—will be the undoubtedly true one, that the original text is 
somewhat uncertain, but that, so far as it can be ascer- 
tained, it is here correctly placed before him. 

And now, as regards the translation. Here, too, the 
Revisers are assuredly deserving of our gratitude for the 
great care and pains which they have evidently taken to 
give us in English, with the utmost possible accuracy, just 
what they had before them in the Greek. Here, however, the 
question arises whether they have done all that was neces- 
sary to bring the Revised Version into conformity with the 
original, and whether they have done no more than was 
necessary. For the duty of the Revisers, be it remembered, 
was simply to revise. They were to do nothing, and they 
have done nothing, without constant reference to the 
Authorised Version no less than to the original Greek. 
The two rules laid down for their guidance on this point 
were these :—‘‘ 1. To introduce as few alterations as pos- 
sible into the text of the Authorised Version consistently 
with faithfulness ;” and ‘2. To limit, as far as possible, 
the expression of such alterations to the language of the 
Authorised and earlier English Versions.” Thus, the 
Authorised Version was to be the standard. Faithfulness 
to the original was. to be the rule. Except in the case of 
obsolete expressions, in which, perhaps, it has been only too 
closely adhered to, it is not probable that any one will 
quarrel with the standard. It is for criticism to determine 
how far the rule has been properly applied. 

But all intelligent criticism must, of course, keep the 
Greek text constantly in view. There may be many 
changes which will at first offend the ear, but which a 
simple reference to the Greek will show were absolutely 
unavoidable. We all know how irritating it is to hear a 
favourite line of poetry misquoted, and every reader of the 
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Revised Version has doubtless experienced quite a series of 
similar shocks. The difference, however, is that in the one 
case the irritation is reasonable, in the other it is not neces- 
sarily so. An example may be found in 1 Cor. xi. 26, where 
we now read, “For as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come,” 
instead of ‘‘ ye do show.’”” However much we may resent 
this change at first, no sooner do we turn to the Greek 
and find that the original word is xatrayyédXere, than we 
are ready to confess that the Revisers could not have done 
otherwise than make the alteration. And yet, again, when 
I find that this same word is translated ‘‘I set forth” in 
Acts xvii. 23—evidently what the Preface to the Revised 
Version calls an alteration rendered necessary by conse- 
quence, to answer to ‘‘a setter forth” in verse 18—I am 
half inclined to take back what I have just said, and to call 
this a needless change. But granting, as it may well be 
granted, that many, or even most, of the Revisers’ altera- 
tions are required by accuracy, there still remains an ample 
margin for criticism. The New Testament is a volume of 
considerable extent, and the work of revision seems to have 
been carried out with a degree of minuteness which almost 
assured unnecessary changes. That such changes there are, 
I have no doubt at all. Indeed, I must go further. I ven- 
ture to say that there are changes which, serving no useful 
purpose, can be regarded only as marring the beauty of the 
authorised text—nay, that there are some which absolutely 
amount to violations of English idiom. 

I certainly think that the Revisers have also committed 
some sins of omission, and have left things standing which 
they ought to have altered. And I will now proceed to give 
examples of both kinds of fault. 

It is well known that the old translators made no con- 
science of always rendering the same Greek by the same 
English word—did not tie themselves down, as they 
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quaintly expressed it, ‘‘ to an uniformity of phrasing, or to 
an identity of words,” thinking that “thus to mince the 
matter” “‘savoured more of curiosity than wisdom;” but 
rather prided themselves on their variety of expression. 
That they went to an extreme in this direction cannot be 
denied ; and in nothing is the new version more to be 
commended than in the care it takes to let the reader see 
where the same word recurs. There are innumerable cases 
in which this knowledge is important. But there are 
others in which it is of little or no consequence, and it may 
at least be a question whether the Revisers have not just 
gone into the opposite extreme. In his noble panegyric on 
charity, for example, if Paul repeats the same word three 
times, it does not seem an unwarrantable liberty to represent 
it by three nearly synonymous terms—especially in the case 
of a word so difficult to reproduce exactly as catapynOncetar 
(shall be done away). Perhaps a translator in the present 
day would hesitate to do so; but for a Reviser it would at 
least have been pardonable to leave the passage as it stood, 
and it cannot be denied that the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians loses something of its charm in the more 
strictly accurate version. Nor can I see that it was at all 
necessary to alter the word ‘“‘ immortality” to “‘ incorrup- 
tion” in 2 Tim. i. 10,—to the great injury, it will be 
allowed, of the euphony of the sentence—or ‘‘ immortal ”’ to 
“incorruptible” in 1 Tim. i.17. Some, indeed, will think 
it enough to answer to such strictures: “But a¢@apcia 
means incorruption.” Quite true, and it is rightly so 
translated in 1 Cor. xv. 53; but no word carries with it its 
primary signification through all its varieties of use, and it 
is easy to suppose that a¢@apaia (incorruption) would often 
pass on the lips of the early believers into the higher 
meaning of a@avacia (immortality). It is the same word 
which the Authorised Version happily renders “ sincerity ”’ 
in Eph. vi. 24; where the Revisers give us the singularly 
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harsh expression “‘ them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
uncorruptness.’’ Absolute uniformity, it need scarcely be 
said, is out of the question, as nothing could prove more 
effectually than the very verb xatapyéw, which in the 
Authorised Version is rendered ‘‘ cumber”’ (Luke xiii. 7), 
“‘make without effect” (Rom. iii. 3), ‘‘make void’’ (Rom. 
iii. 31), ‘‘ destroy”” (Rom. vi. 6; 1 Cor. vi. 13, and xv. 26; 
2 Thess. ii. 8; and Heb. ii. 14), ‘“‘ loose” (Rom. vii. 2), 
“ deliver’ (Rom. vii. 6), “‘ bring to nought” (1 Cor. i. 28), 
and in the passive “‘ come to nought” (1 Cor. ii. 6), ‘‘ fail” 
(1 Cor. xiii. 8), ‘‘ vanish away ”’ (#b.), ‘‘ be done away” (ib. 
10; 2 Cor.-iii. 7, 11, 14), “ put away” (1 Cor. xiii. 11), “‘ put 
down ’’ (1 Cor. xv. 24), ‘‘ make of none effect ’’ (Gal. iii. 17), 
and in the passive ‘‘ become of no effect” (Gal. v. 4), 
“cease” (Gal. v. 11), and “abolish” (2 Cor. iii. 13; Eph. 
ii, 15; 2 Tim. i. 10), and for which the Revisers, while re- 
ducing considerably the total number (they retain ‘‘ cumber,” 
“make of none effect,” “‘be done away,” “bring to 
nought,” and ‘“‘abolish’’), have been obliged to find three 
new substitutes in ‘“‘ discharge,” ‘‘sever,” and ‘‘ pass 
away.” But there is at least one important case in which 
the rule of uniformity might have been advantageously 
applied, but where there can be no doubt it has been 
purposely neglected. How is it that the Revisers, while 
sometimes correcting ‘‘ Holy Ghost’’ to ‘‘ Holy Spirit,” 
have, in the majority of instances, left the old reading 
unchanged? The answer to this question is not, perhaps, 
very far to seek. It has been surmised, indeed, that they 
set out with the valiant intention of making the required 
alteration throughout ; but eventually, becoming alarmed at 
their own boldness, gave up the idea. But this does not 
seem to be the true account of the matter. The fact is that 
wherever the word “spirit” occurs in the near context, 
whether it be the Spirit of God, or, asin Mark iii. 29, an 
evil spirit, they have changed “Holy Ghost” to “ Holy 
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Spirit,” and that these instances all occur in the earlier 
books of the New Testament, but elsewhere they have left 
the authorised text as it stood. Nor, indeed, could it be 
expected that the Revisers would give up “‘ Holy Ghost ” in 
the Testament as long as the Prayer Book is unreformed; 
for the anomaly would surely be altogether too great if the 
Christian people were taught to pray every Sunday to “‘ God, 
the Holy Ghost,” and yet found no mention of any such 
being'in their Bibles. It is less easy to say why they did 
not adopt ‘‘demon” instead of “ devil,” as the translation 
of Satpéviov, here committing the opposite fault of refusing 
to distinguish things that differ. It is true, the word 
“ devil’ is popularly used in a secondary sense in English, 
and where it occurs in the plural there is no risk of con- 
fusion. Still this is a case in which a clear gain in point of 
accuracy might have been secured. It is right to remember, 
however, that both these corrections are made in the 
margin. 

The uniformity which the Revisers refuse to the im- 
portant word wvedya they have insisted on applying, and 
very improperly applying, to the word odpaves. Odpavo; 
means “heaven” and “sky,” and is rendered in the 
Authorised Version by both these terms. But since it is 
generally ‘‘ heaven,” our Revisers will have it so always, 
and accordingly, for the familiar and natural phrase, “ It 
will be fair weather, for the sky is red” (Matt. xvi. 2), we 
are henceforth to read, “‘the heaven is red.” And in the 
same way Jesus must no longer discourse to us about the 
‘birds of the air” (Matt. vi. 26), which is surely the most 
appropriate way of translating rd serewa tod odpavoi, 
but about “the birds of the heaven.” At any rate, the 
Revisers gained the applause of the Saturday Review by 
refusing to substitute Teacher for Master, as the translation 
of Scédcxados. Probably it was thought that there was 
something undignified about the former title, but for all 
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that there can be no doubt that Teacher is right, and 
Master wrong. I shall not find fault with the Revi -~s for 
rendering Aeoérns, which is the proper word for Master, 
“Lord,” in Luke ii. 29; but, seeing that they did so, 
it would have been only consistent to preserve the 
same rendering in Rev. vi. 10, where, however, we now 
read, ‘‘ How long, O Master, the holy and the true,” &c. 
A link which does not really exist is thus established 
between the gentle Teacher of Nazareth and the avenging 
Judge of the Apocalypse. 

The Revisers may justly claim to have made many im- 
portant corrections by attention to the presence or absence 
of the definite article, a point on which the Authorised 
Version often blunders. It would be easy to give examples 
of this, but it is more to my purpose to remark that in this 
respect they are sometimes too minute, and that they are 
by no means entirely consistent. A curious instance of the 
former error occurs in Matthew v. 22, where for the old- 
fashioned ‘‘ hell fire ’’ we have now the altogether novel 
rendering “‘ the hell of fire.” My objection to this phrase is 
simply that it is not English, or, if it be, it implies, as Dr. 
Vance Smith pointed out in his Nineteenth Century article, 
that there are other hells which are not of fire. This is 
certainly an inference which the Revisers did not contem- 
plate; but I cannot agree with my learned predecessor in 
these pages in thinking that ‘‘Gehenna” would be much 
better than “hell.” At least, if Gehenna in the first cen- 
tury was the popular name for the place of future punish- 
ment, I should say that the more intelligible expression is 
properly placed in the text, the explanation being reserved 
for the margin. Other examples are “ Is not the life more 
than the food?”’ (Matt. vi. 25); ‘‘ the birds of the heaven’”’ 
(ib. 26, &c.); ‘‘ the publicans and sinners” (ib. ix. 11); 
“ the weeping and gnashing of teeth”’’ (tb. xiii. 42, &c.) ; 
“they continued in . . . the breaking of bread and 

48 
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the prayers” (Acts ii. 42); “Can any man forbid the 
water” (ib. x. 47)? ‘‘the foolishness of the preaching” 
(1 Cor. i. 21); “‘ the spirit of the man” (tb. ii. 11); “the 
city which hath the foundations ” (Heb. xi. 10), &c. In the 
last passage the substitution of the definite for the indefi- 
nite article before ‘‘city’’ is, of course, a valuable correc- 
tion. Neither can I agree with the Revisers that 7 éri@upia 
means ‘‘ the lust,” in James i. 15, or 4 duaprtia “‘ the sin,” 
though this, no doubt, is a question of interpretation rather 
than of grammar; but if this was their opinion, they ought 
certainly to have rendered the preceding dyaprtiav “a sin,” 
in order to bring out a perfectly consistent sense. Seeing 
that Paul (Rom. vii. 8) makes lust the work of sin, while 
James, if the Authorised Rendering be correct, makes sin 
the offspring of lust, one cannot help suspecting here an 
ingenious attempt to reconcile James with Paul; and this 
suspicion is not weakened when we find James asking, in 
regard to the man who says he has faith, but has not works, 
whether that faith can save him (James ii. 14). The 
margin does not inform us that here the demonstrative 
pronoun stands for the definite article, nor is there any- 
thing to show that “‘ faith”’ in verse 17 represents the same 
Greek as “that faith” in verse 14. It is unnecessary to 
say that there are innumerable cases in which the Revisers 
have not insisted on the insertion of the article, because to 
have done so would be altogether too great a violation of 
English idiom; but 2 'Thess. ii. 11 is not one of them; and 
here the reading of the Authorised Version, “ a lie,” as the 
translation of 7@ yeddSes might advantageously have been 
corrected. Sometimes, again, the article is required in 
English, where it is not expressed, but still seems to be im- 
plied, in the Greek; and in these cases the Revisers have, 
of course, made no change. Thus they have done well in 
leaving ‘‘ the Son of God’ as the translation vids rod Oeod 
in Matt. iv. 3,and Luke iv. 3; but they have done equally 
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well in correcting “‘ the Son of man” into ‘‘a son of man” 
in Rev. i. 13. One other remark under this head. I find it 
very difficult to believe that any one telling a story in 
English would begin, ‘‘ Once the sower went forth to sow ;” 
and I must therefore venture to think that 6 o7e/por, 
equivalent to ‘‘one sowing,” is rightly rendered in the 
Authorised Version ‘‘a sower.” The generic use of the 
article seems to be possible only with the present or the 
future tense. Thus, if we say, “‘ the good shepherd layeth 
down his life for his sheep,” it is at once understood that 
the statement is made of every shepherd who deserves to 
be called good ; but as soon as you put this into past time, 
you at once suggest some particular shepherd. In another 
instance, the Revisers have been more observant of English 
idiom. In 2 Cor. xii. 12 they still read, as in the Authorised 
Version, ‘‘ the signs of an apostle,” though the Greek has 
the definite article. Yet ‘‘ the apostle’’ would not here be 
altogether intolerable. 

The old translators (for it is not necessary that I should 
here distinguish between successive labourers) would seem 
to have been endowed with an exquisite taste in the choice 
and collocation of words, as well as in the invention of 
happy phrases ; and they have accordingly produced a com- 
position which, in virtue of these qualities, no less than for 
the sacred character it derives from its original, has en- 
deared itself to the heart of the English-speaking race. It 
was right that it should be touched with a sparing and 
careful hand, and yet right also that wherever it was really 
in need of correction every other consideration should yield 
to the rule of faithfulness. It may well be believed that the 
Revisers had every wish to adhere to their own rule of 
making no alterations that were not required by fidelity to 
the original ; and yet there are certainly instances in which, 
by their deviations from the old text, they have only suc- 
ceeded in marring its beauties, either with no gain to 
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accuracy, or so small a gain as not to be worth the 
sacrifice. As an example in which the change is limited 
to the mere arrangement of the words, take Luke ii. 8. I 
will put down the two readings, in parallel columns, and I 
am much mistaken if the reader of taste will have any 
difficulty in determining at once which side of the page 
belongs to the Revisers .— 

And there were shepherds in And there were in the same 
the same country abiding in country shepherds abiding in 
the field, and keeping watch by __ the field, keeping watch over 
night over their flock. their flock by night. 

Again, in Luke ii. 29, the Revisers have thought fit to 
follow the order of the Greek words, reading 


‘“« Now, lettest thou thy servant depart, O Lord, 
According to thy word, in peace,” 


for, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to thy word,” where the attempt to preserve, by 


the addition of a syllable, the exquisite cadence of the 
Authorised Rendering, is, to my ear, only partially successful. 

But, not to be too hard on the Revisers in this matter, let 
it be owned that sometimes they even surpass their prede- 
cessors in that in which the latter most excelled—the har- 
mony of words and sentences—as in this same Gospel, 
xiv. 28, where now we are told to read, ‘‘ For which of you, 
desiring to build a tower, doth not first sit down and count 
the cost, whether he hath wherewith to complete it?” 
where also in another respect (verses 28—30) the case is 
reversed as between the translators and the revisers, the 
former having thrice repeated the word “ finish,” to repre- 
sent two different words in the Greek. Nor should I have 
any objection to the reading, “Is it I, Lord?” in Matt. 
xxvi. 22, except that it is a change which the rule of faith- 
fulness did not demand, the order of the Greek words 
being no rule for our tongue. But to give a few 
more examples of changes which are either gratuitous or 
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positively injurious, in John i. 15 and 30, we have the 
very harsh and scarcely grammatical expression, ‘‘ After 
me cometh a man which is become before me” as the 
translation of "Omricw pov Eépyerar dvijp, bs ~umpoobdv 
pou yéyoveyv. Is there any solid objection to the Authorised 
Rendering, ‘‘ After me cometh a man which is preferred 
before me’’? The objection, I suppose, is the passive 
meaning given to the word yéyovev. But in Luke xiv. 22, 
yéyovey is translated ‘is done,” and the Revisers have 
not changed it. In Gal. ii. 20, where the old translators 
seem to have caught exactly the rhythm of the apostle’s 
words, reading ‘‘ who loved me and gave himself for 
me,” the Revisers have spoiled all by the introduction of 
the single syllable “up.” No doubt the dictionary 
meaning of wapadidwus is “I give up;”’ but is there 
really any appreciable difference between giving oneself 
and giving oneself up for another? In this case, certainly, 
the gain in accuracy is far less likely to be esteemed than 
the interruption to the flow and harmony of the sentence 
to be resented. In 2 Thess. ii.11, we have the very feeble 
expression ‘‘ a working of error”’ substituted for “‘ a strong 
delusion’’ as the translation of évépyevay wAdvns. Con- 
sidering, however, that the word rendered “‘ working” is a 
repetition of the same word in verse 9, this is perhaps an 
unavoidable change. ‘‘ Strong delusion” was clearly a 

stroke of genius, the responsibility of which could not 
' easily be divided, and unless it be thought that accuracy 
might have been secured at some smaller cost, this is not to 
be put down as a fault. It is not, however, easy to see 
what quarrel the Revisers could have had with “before 
the world began,” as the translation of pd ypévev aiwviwv 
in 2 Tim. i. 9 and Tit. i. 2. If it was that they have gene- 
rally used the word “ world”’ to. represent the Greek noun 
aiwv, they might have said, ‘ Before time began,” 
which would have answered equally well. But it really 
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seems hardly credible that so many learned men should 
have conspired together to give us, as the result of their 
united wisdom, such a wholly unmeaning phrase as “‘ Before 
times eternal.” 

I will notice only one other example of such injurious 
alterations. The English language does not often rise to a 
greater height of dignity and impressiveness than it has 
done in the opening verses of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
“God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us byhis Son.” Now the Greek here 
runs—IloAvpepads xal modutpémws madras 0 Beds Aadrrjoas 
«.7T.r., and it might have been supposed that the Revisers 
would have said to themselves, ‘“‘ Here is a unique and em- 
phatic expression for which an equally unique and emphatic 
equivalent has been found, and one which, without being 
pedantically exact, conveys the meaning of the original 
with remarkable accuracy ; by all means let this expression 
be retained.” But unfortunately they did not say this. 
They seem rather to have argued that as the adverb oAv 
occurs twice over in the original, whatever syllables be 
chosen to represent it in English must also be twice re- 
peated, and that, inasmuch as pépos not ypévos is the noun 
compounded with woAv to make the adverb rodvpepds, 
the reference to diversity of times is inadmissible. And so 
they give us for the grave and elevated language of the 
Authorised Version this extremely prosaic and badly ex- 
pressed sentence, ‘“‘ God, having of old time spoken unto 
the fathers in the prophets by divers portions and in divers 
manners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in 
his Son,” &c. 

But enough of fault-finding. After all, and taking it all 
in all, notwithstanding the numerous “ blemishes and im- 
perfections ’—the phrase is that of the Revisers themselves 
in their Preface—that may be“found or imagined in it, the 
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Revised Version must be allowed to be a great work, 
greatly and worthily accomplished. Indeed, it may be said 
of it, in many cases at least, that ‘‘ even its failings lean to 
virtue’s side,” for they are frequently the result simply of 
an over-minute attention to small points of grammar and 
the exact meaning of words; and it would be unfortunate 
if those failings were to have the effect of obscuring its 
great merits, or preventing its general reception. For, after 
all, we have in it a marvellously exact transcript of the 
Greek Testament, while by no means all the charms of the 
old version have been lost in the revision. Nor can it be 
denied that sometimes, when it has been necessary to 
invent an entirely new phrase, the Revisers have been 
tolerably happy in their corrections. A good example of 
this will be found at Gal. ii. 11, where we now read, 
‘*because he stood condemned,” instead of ‘‘ because he 
was to be blamed.” Some change was absolutely required 
here, and though that actually adopted involves the substi- 
tution of “resisted” for “‘ withstood’’ in the preceding 
clause, it would not perhaps be easy to suggest a better. 
So, in Matthew xxi. 44, the new translation of AuKpjoee 
“it will scatter him as dust,’ is a very good exchange for 
the old ‘‘ will grind him to powder.”” Nor would it be pos- 
sible to find a happier amendment of the incorrect 
“shadow of turning” in James i. 17 than this, “‘ with 
whom can be no variation, neither shadow that is cast by 
turning.” In retaining the archaisms of the old version 
where they are not likely to mislead, the Revisers have only 
been faithful to their own rule; but they might at least have 
corrected the now ungrammatical phrase, “‘ for to see,’’ in 
Matthew xi. 8, as, indeed, they have in Luke vii. 24, 25, and 
26. It is satisfactory to observe that they have avoided the 
pedantry of introducing Greek or Latin words into the 
text, and that the names of coins, offices, &c., continue to 
be replaced by what, to the old translators, seemed the 
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nearest English equivalents, Only in Acts xix. 38, they 
have changed “‘ deputies” to ‘‘ proconsuls” ; and there is, 
no doubt, the objection to ‘‘ penny,” as a translation of 
Snvdpiov, that it suggests a coin of much smaller value. 
Probably “ shilling,” which was the proposal of the Ameri- 
can Committee, was thought to be too violent an innovation. 
One other exception to this rule there is in the case of 
Hades, which now replaces “hell” wherever a’dns 
stands in the original. Here the Revisers had a real diffi- 
culty to overcome, and it is just a question whether they 
have met it in the best way. If “hell” means properly 
“‘ the hollow place ’’—the vast cavity underneath the earth 
which the Hebrews called Shedl, and which was often 
represented as including the abodes of the pious no less 
than the place of torment—much might be said for the 
retention of the word, and in such a passage as Matthew 
xi. 23, where the new reading loses the natural antithesis of 
heaven and hell, it seems to be almost required. But 
then, of course, another word must haye been found for 
yéevva, and we must either have fallen back on the 
proper name, or adopted Mr. M‘Clellan’s proposal of “‘ The 
Burning Valley,” which, however, would not answer for 
those passages in which yéevva occurs without the addition 
of tof mépos. On the other hand, it is not easy to sug- 
gest a substitute for Hades which would answer equally 
well in all cases. ‘‘ The unseen world,” or “ the world 
below,” would serve admirably in Luke xvi. 23, but not so 
well, or not at all, in Rev. vi. 8. On the whole, this is a 
case in which one would be inclined to advocate a little 
licence, and, at any rate, the Revisers should hardly have 
given us Hades without some marginal explanation. In 
regard to their vocabulary generally, they deserve great 
credit for the pains they have taken to preserve the colour 
and flavour of the old translation by using only such words 
and phrases as could be found, if not in the Authorised 
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Version, in the earlier Versions, or in standard writers of 
the same date. In a few cases, they say, they have found 
themselves obliged to use words of later date, but they 
have not done so without being satisfied that ‘‘ they are 
to be found in the writings of the best authors of the 
period to which they belong.” Nevertheless, some con- 
siderable additions will have to be made to the Concord- 
ance, and the Revisers, comparing their work with the 
Authorised Version alone, can claim, with the old trans- 
lators, to have “promoted” to a place in the Bible a 
“number of good English words,’’ while they have 
‘banished for ever’ at least three—viz., ‘‘ damned,” 
‘*damnation,’’ and ‘“‘ atonement.” 

And now the question comes—it is a question, however, 
which no one can answer—how long it will be before the 
Revised Version comes into general use as the standard 
English Testament, superseding that which has filled this 
place during two hundred and seventy years, or whether it 
will ever do so? It is, indeed, impossible that the Autho- 
rised Version, now that its imperfections have been so 
amply acknowledged and made so widely known, should 
continue to be the only one appointed, or permitted, to be 
publicly used; but it does not follow that the present 
Revised Version is the one that shall succeed to its honours. 
The Version of 1611, partly on account of its extraordinary 
merits and partly from the natural objections to change in 
a matter of such universal importance, has kept its place 
for a very long period; but during the half century pre- 
ceding that epoch there were many revisions. Is it not 
possible that we have now once more entered on an age of 
revision, and that we may not have to wait very long before 
we shall obtain a translation which, while correcting all the 
errors of the Authorised Version, shall retain all its perfec- 
tions ? 

Rosert B. DRumMMOND. 








MEDICINE AND MORALITY. 


SENSE of injustice will always be aroused by an 

indiscriminate attack upon any necessary portion of 
society. The Medical Profession is an essential part of the 
social state. Birth, sickness, and death are serious epochs 
of human life, when weakness and sorrow imperatively 
demand experienced care. If those who meet this essential 
want of human nature—Englishmen sharing the influences 
of English civilisation—could be justly accused as a class 
of corruption, treachery, or cruelty, it would, indeed, be a 
fact of direful import to our country. Having had the 
honour of belonging for thirty years to the Profession, I 
must protest against any wholesale denunciation of that 
Profession. 

Its defence, however, has been undertaken on the various 
counts of the indictment by able physicians, and no words 
of mine are needed for the purpose. It is a principle, how- 
ever, which should always be adopted in seeking truth—to 
consider carefully and dispassionately the arguments and 
views of opponents. It is not only wise, but necessary, to 
inquire into the grounds of that charge of ‘‘ dangerous 
tendencies ’’ in the Profession, not only made in the attack 
of a contributor to the April number of this Review, but held, 
to some extent, by a very large body of the general public. 

Such an inquiry is not in any way derogatory to the 
dignity of the Profession, or likely to lessen the confidence 
of the community. Quite the contrary effect would be pro- 
duced by impartial discussion. Every profession has certain 
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tendencies which it is well to guard against. Is there no 
truth in the charge made against the Legal Profession of 
a dangerous tendency “‘ to make the worse appear the better 
cause”? Is there no danger in the Clerical Profession of 
an undue assumption of authority, or of making church- 
going the test of Christianity? It is not by placing the 
Medical Profession apart from all other occupations, and 
claiming an unnatural and impossible exemption from in- 
jurious tendencies that the true interests of the Profession 
will be served. It is by bravely considering the difficulties 
which the Profession has to contend with, and earnestly 
endeavouring to meet them, that public confidence will be 
fortified, and the Profession will rise into increasingly 
honourable position. 

The great importance to the nation of the prevalence of a 
high standard of morality in the body of the Medical Pro- 
fession is evident from the confidential character of the 
services they are everywhere called on to perform. Very 
few are investigators or experimenters. The great majority 
become the trusted friends of the family in its time of 
greatest weakness and need. They are brought intimately 
into the innermost recesses of the home, trusted un- 
reservedly by the father to guard wife and children, trusted 
by the mother to give care and counsel to her boys and girls 
which may influence their whole future lives, trusted by the 
whole family with a degree of reliance given to no other 
person outside the home circle. This exceptional position 
occupied by the great body of the Profession in relation to 
every family in the kingdom, high and low, is an immense 
responsibility of which the importance cannot be ex- 
aggerated. It makes of the Medical Profession not only 
the care-takers, but educators of a nation. It is there- 
fore in the largest interests of the Profession itself, in 
relation to the fulfilment of this great trust laid upon them 
in the family and in the community, that some of the 
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special difficulties which stand in the way of its fulfilment 
are now noted. 

The first danger to be noticed is the character of medical 
study itself in relation to those who are called on to under- 
take it. Medical study deals chiefly with certain classes of 
physical facts, and with every variety of diseased humanity. 
At the early age (19) when it is most desirable that a youth 
should enter upon these studies, the passions are strong, 
the judgment is unformed, and the discipline of self-control, 
gained through the later experiences of life, is unattained. 
This eager, unbalanced life, removed generally from the 
special influences of home, is set down in the midst of the 
temptations of a large city, to occupy itself exclusively with 
the study of one class of facts—material facts—and with the 
constant observation of all kinds of disease. The indis- 
pensable foundation of all medical study—anatomy—when it 
fails to create reverence for the instrument of life, tends to 
destroy reverence. The pitiful weaknesses and diseases of 
human nature are brought to the student’s notice through the 
coarse, degraded, and unromantic sufferings of the poor. 
These are the people with whom he has to deal—broken- 
down sufferers, oppressed by the unavoidable evils of their 
state, irritable, often unreasonable, or brutal, vicious, and 
reckless. 

These two unavoidable conditions of the medical student’s 
career—viz., the exclusive attention given to certain classes 
of physical fact, and the constant observation of diseased 
human beings under the most degraded and repellent forms, 
inevitably tend to give disproportionate importance to 
physical facts, and to convert the sick poor into mere 
subjects for medical study. No one who has gone through 
the drill of college and hospital can fail to recognise the 
danger which exists in these two directions. As the 
character is largely formed during the period of college 
life, and as these youths are being prepared for the respon- 
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sible position of intimate family advisers, it is especially 
necessary that elevating influences be brought to bear upon 
the period of medical study. The medical student, above 
all others, should be guarded against a narrow materialism, 
and against the feeling of impatience or contempt for the 
sufferings of the poor, and he should be imperatively 
required to bring the self-control and pure associations of 
true manhood into his confidential post of adviser of women 
and of youth. 

To recognise a danger is the first step towards overcoming 
it. All that is here noted is the danger that may attend 
medical study itself, making the necessity therefore impera- 
tive that any injurious tendency in studies, or in the condi- 
tions under which they are pursued, be guarded against by 
the inculcation of a high morality in medical education. 
Some of the principles of this morality will be referred to 
below. 

Another feature of professional life that must be noted 
concerns the later portion of the medical career when the 
engrossing cares of practical life have begun. This feature 
is the tendency which must always exist amongst the hard- 
working members of a very arduous profession, to accept 
without due examination the opinions of some distinguished 
authority on all matters which have not come under their 
own immediate notice. This is a very natural course 
arising from inability to give the time, thought, and obser- 
vation necessary to the formation of independent opinion. 
Where any individual has proved his ability in one direc- 
tion, and come to be regarded as an authority, there is an 
inevitable disposition to trust him in other directions. This 
disposition is strengthened by the influence which the Press 
exerts in our day. Every one is inclined to believe the 
statements of his newspaper; and any clever writer enthu- 
siastically interested in upholding some particular doctrine 
or practice, and setting himself resolutely to ‘“‘ write it up” 
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in a number of journals; may be very sure of exercising 
wide influence, even if his views will not bear the scrutiny 
of wide and impartial investigation. Now, the great body 
of the Profession, often overburdened with the engrossing 
responsibilities of their daily occupation, although they may 
have little time to glance at a daily paper, necessarily 
make time to go through their medical journal, which is 
conveniently at hand in a corner of the carriage or in a 
coat-pocket. It is true that, in all questions which involve 
no moral issues—questions such as the qualities of a drug, 
or the symptoms of a disease, our proper course is to accept 
the testimony of competent observers. But whenever a 
question has a distinctly moral as well as material aspect, 
and when this distinction, clearly marked, has caused divi- 
sion of opinion, the case is altogether changed. There is 
then great danger in being guided by any advocate, how- 
ever distinguished. The careful and impartial examination 
of all sides of a question, each one for himself is then 
absolutely necessary. Every physician knows the numerous 
sources of error which may lead an able advocate to wrong 
conclusions. The difficult art of statistics, which is no 
simple arrangement of numbers, but often requires very 
elaborate calculations, may lend itself to error ; the neglect 
of some facts, or the undue prominence of others, the 
comparison of dissimilar conditions, or observations made 
on too small a scale or for too short a period—all these 
various conditions must be considered as sources of possible 
error. In every question which involves a moral problem, 
no man who is Christian as well as physician dare accept 
the conclusion of another mind. No matter how distin- 
guished the position of individuals may be who advocate 
measures of disputable morality, the responsible, trusted 
family physician is bound to make an entirely impartial and 
independent investigation before sanctioning the disputed 
theory or the practical measure. 
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In forming this necessary independent judgment, the 
guidance of fixed moral principles is of the utmost moment. 
Facts may be collected to support any theory, however absurd, 
or forced into the service of unwise practical measures. A 
war of details is interminable, for each side can draw upon 
endless sources of contrary facts to support the warfare. 
But a sound principle at once reduces confusion to order 
and leads to the victory of truth. The ethical principles, 
for example, Do to others as you would have others do to 
you; or, Never do a conscious wrong to attain a desirable 
end, are guiding principles of practical action, which will 
reduce innumerable perplexing facts to order. 

There are certain guiding principles which it especially 
concerns the Medical Profession to recognise clearly. The 
first principle is this, that ‘‘ there are just limits to scientific 
investigation.” The assertion that knowledge is its own 
independent justification, regardless of its uses or influence, 
and that consequently there are no limitations to the means 
that may be employed in acquiring it, cannot be accepted 
by the moral physician. Conscience, the recognition 
of the duties as well as rights of superior intelligence—in 
short, the broadest principles which our present civi- 
lisation has reached, pronounce a clear and positive judg- 
ment on this point. The religious investigator necessarily 
places limits on the justifiable methods of scientific investi- 
gation ; the materialist investigator need place none. 

The second principle, which it is essential for our 
Profession to recognise, is the distinction which must always 
exist between individual and social rights: In the neces- 
sary compact which individuals make with each other when 
they consent to avail themselves of the advantages of 
society, certain restraints are willingly accepted as essential 
to the structure of society itself, restraints without which it 
could not exist. In this compact, however, individual 
rights are also guarded with justifiable care, the growth of 
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society equally demanding the free development of the 
individual. One fundamental right never yielded by the 
individual is the possession and use of his own personal 
faculties. This self-possession is so clearly seen to be 
essential to human growth, that every species of personal 
slavery is inevitably abolished with the advance of truth. 
The line is clearly marked between the preservation of 
society and respect for the individual. If a man injures his 
neighbour, he may be restrained from committing injury ; 
but the necessary restraint exercised by society must be 
limited to the restraint necessary to secure his neighbour's 
safety. Society has no right to take away the independent 
possession of the man’s own personal faculties. 

Again, the recognition of equal justice—that grand 
triumph of the Common Law, that indispensable founda- 
tion of every high and progressive society—is the most 
precious sanctuary of English liberty. The dispensation of 
even-handed justice, without regard to riches or poverty, 
to station, sex, or colour, is our most sacred inheritance, 
appealing to all that is noble in the English heart. Of this 
triumph of law over ignorance, passion, and brute force, 
our advisers in sickness and suffering, our family counsellors 
—the Medical Profession—should be the powerful and 
faithful guardians. It is the crowning glory of law, that it 
especially defends the poor, lowly, and helpless. It 
recognises the divine element in the most obscure phase of 
humanity. It is the privilege of the possessors of the healing 
art, whose especial business calls them to sustain humanity 
in its most helpless condition, to be the chosen knights of 
equal justice to those who most need such championship. 

The three principles now referred to are of especial value 
as guiding the morality of the Medical Profession, and 
ensuring its highest influence in the lecture-room, the 
hospital, and the community generally. Their authoritative 
character will at once be seen by applying them to various 
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important questions of the present day—problems which 
can only be solved by the guidance of true principles. 

The great object proposed by the Medical Profession is a 
most noble one, viz., to raise the standard of national 
health. No praise is too high to give to this great and 
beneficent work, which is the especial medical glory of our 
day, and in which the Profession in Great Britain have 
proved themselves leaders. This work, so well begun by 
the pioneers of preventive medicine—Southwood Smith, 
Sutherland, Nightingale, and many others whose names 
stand high in the list of human benefactors—is carried on 
with increasing zeal by a younger generation. It is essen- 
tial that the light of sound principle guide this zeal. In 
carrying on the grand work of improving national health, 
extirpating loathsome disease, discovering and removing the 
causes of disease, the distinction must be carefully drawn 
between the object to be accomplished and the means by 
which it shall be attained. The object is a grand one; the 
method of accomplishing it must be equally so, z.e., it must 
be guided by moral principle. It is impossible to dodge 
physical or moral law. A great end cannot be gained by 
ignoble or immoral means. Unforeseen obstacles arise in 
such an attempt, and the object is perverted by the vicious 
methods employed to gain it. 

Thus, observation and experiment on the lower animals 
entrusted to our care, by those who are thoroughly qualified 
to conduct experiments, constitute, within certain limits, 
a justifiable method of gaining truth. Observation and 
experiment on human beings are equally justifiable, within 
certain limits. In the former case the limit is torture- 
In the latter it is the welfare of the individual observed. 
The power of life and death over the lower animals 
is entrusted to our higher intelligence—intelligence which 
is human, because guided by conscience. But the 
conscience of human beings will always lead them 

49 
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to inflict the most painless possible death. Torture under 
no circumstances, for no purpose whatsoever, should be 
voluntarily inflicted on the animals made subject to our 
higher responsibility. This ethical limitation of scientific 
investigation in regard to experiments on animals has been 
emphatically recognised by your able writer, who indig- 
nantly condemns the unjustifiable practices resorted to at 
Alfort—practices resulting from the false doctrine that there 
are no limits to be placed on scientific investigation. 

Again, the present system of vaccination can only be 
regarded as a temporary method of meeting grave evils. 
That it is a preservative from the most fearful ravages of 
small-pox is well proved. But it is also an undoubted fact 
that other forms of disease have sometimes been communi- 
cated by vaccination. The conscientious physician who has 
to look at both sides of the question decides unhesitatingly 
in favour of the practice, and recommends it to his patients. 
But preventive medicine always seeks to remove the causes 
of disease. It can never rest satisfied with the universal 
diffusion of a mild form of disease as its final method of 
preventing a severe disease. Investigation must proceed 
until the causes of disease can be eradicated. This true 
aim of investigation has been reached with brilliant results 
in the case of typhoid fever. The most careful, persistent, 
and intelligent research has furnished us with the causes of 
typhoid; the causes can be removed with certainty; and 
we may confidently look forward to the disappearance of 
typhoid fever in all districts governed in accordance with 
known sanitary laws. But the method adopted in vaccination 
or inoculation is of a very different character. It doesnot teach 
how to remove the causes of particular diseases, but only how 
to mitigate their effects ; and, for this reason, no experiments 
or practices of such a nature can befinal. To inoculate and 
re-inoculate sheep for rot or other formidable diseases which 
kill our domestic animals by tens of thousands, should 
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only be considered as a possibly useful experiment in the 
present imperfect state of discovery. The effects which 
might be produced on the quality of thoroughly inoculated 
mutton as human food are still unknown. The sound in- 
stincts of people generally would certainly lead them to 
prefer the healthy mutton grown upon dry and breezy up- 
lands, to that which has been inoculated with various 
formidable diseases in view of their prevention. 

Vaccination for the prevention of small-pox being then 
placed in its true position as a useful temporary expedient, 
the practice may be justly adopted as an ordinary usage. 
As, however, it cannot be considered as a final preventive 
agent, since it does not eradicate the causes of disease, and as, 
moreover, injurious results are known occasionally to ensue 
to the subject of vaccination, it ought not to be inflicted by 
force on those who conscientiously object to it. The funda- 
mental principle of natural right, the control of one’s own 
person, sets the limit between wise social precaution and 
tyranny. A suitable fine to prevent the non-adoption of a 
useful precautionary measure, through mere carelessness, 
might be justly inflicted; but society has no right, by 
repeated fines and imprisonments, to try and crush out 
conscientious objection and inflict medical treatment on 
the body of any human being against his will. 

Any attempt to eradicate the diseases which afflict men 
and women alike by treating, in a small number of women 
only, the effects, not the causes, of the diseases, is a false 
method of dealing with disease, and must necessarily be 
futile. It involves a double scientific error. But when the 
cause of suffering is mutual vice, such an attempt involves 
something far more serious than a mistaken scientific 
method—viz., a moral blunder. The insidious and far- 
reaching effects of moral error are of vital importance to the 
future of any nation. 

Vice and disease are positive evils to be considered and 
49—2 
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resolutely checked with a view to their final extirpation. 
There are right and wise ways of doing this, but such 
methods cannot be discussed here. It is only necessary 
now to point out clearly the dangerous departure from 
accepted principles of right, which must ensure the 
repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts in a free and just 
nation,—a nation whose practical ability will also ensure 
the introduction of necessary, but wise and just legislation 
when those injurious Acts are repealed. 

The several references comprised in the foregoing remarks 
may explain to some extent the painful doubt which cer- 
tainly exists in many minds in relation to the high morality 
of the Medical Profession. This doubt is not justified in 
relation to the great body of the Profession. The dangerous 
tendencies of various legislative Acts have not been brought 
home to the careful consideration of the general Profession 
—the hard-working, fully-occupied practitioners of medicine. 
They are an honoured and trusted portion of our English 
nation, sharing the intelligence and the love of justice which 
distinguish the nation. When the attention of this great 
body of the Profession is fully aroused to the broad bearing 
of the questions at issue, then only will they become 
responsible for the maintenance of any injurious medical 
legislation. The Profession generally will certainly never 
allow the fundamental basis of right and wrong to be 
overturned, but will strongly maintain the principles of our 
civilisation. From the sound and independent judgment of 
the Profession when slowly but fully aroused, we may look 
with confidence to a righteous decision on the vital ques- 
tions at issue. 

I hope it may not appear out of place, in conclusion (as 
the attitude of the Profession to female students of medicine 
has been referred to), to offer sincere and grateful testimony 
to the generous aid which I have always met with in the 
Profession during a long and arduous pursuit of medical 
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knowledge. From the year 1845, when a distinguished 
physician accepted me as his private pupil, and placed his 
library and best advice freely at my disposal, such generous 
support has never been wanting. The college class of more 
than 120 young men who invited my attendance, nobly 
redeemed the pledge of friendly aid they forwarded to me. 
The class of 1850-1 at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, with 
whom I sat in the lecture-room, and whom I joined in the 
clinical visits of the hospital, displayed the same true man- 
liness. Time would fail me to relate all the acts of generous 
kindness received by myself, and a few years later by my 
sister, from the heads of the Profession in Great Britain and 
in France. Less favourable experience could, of course, be 
furnished; but the facts I have now stated are facts, gene- 
rous and encouraging, and only a part of those I would 
gladly record. Surely it is the truest wisdom, whilst we 
note errors and warn against dangers, to judge any class of 
human beings by their noblest actions and their highest 
tendencies ! 
ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, M.D. 





With the above wise and generous article must close a 
discussion which, we trust, may not be without useful 
result. It may, perhaps, not be out of place, however, to 
append one or two remarks. 

The contributor of the original article on the Medical 
Profession and its Morality (Modern Review, April, 1881,) 
complains, not, we think, altogether unjustly, of some 
little misrepresentation. That article contains many warn- 
ings to the reader not to run away with the idea that an 
indiscriminate attack is made on the whole of a Profession. 
Even this ruthless critic declares that we all know from 
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experience that ‘‘there are hundreds of medical men, in 
the truest sense ‘gentlemen,’ judged either by the most 
conventional or the loftiest standard;” that “there are 
many good men urged by none but the loftiest and purest 
motives” in the Profession ; that ‘‘ there is much real, 
most disinterested kindness shown by medical men to their 
friends and patients ;” that the doctors ‘‘are industrious 
when poor, and often liberal when rich ;” that “‘ the ordi- 
nary English country practitioner, with his small pay, his 
rough work in all weathers, and his general kindness and 
honesty, is one of the most respectable and valuable mem- 
bers of the community ;” and that ‘‘in times of war, or 
epidemics, their devotion to their chosen tasks rises, not 
seldom, to true heroism.”’ These and similar saving clauses 
dispersed throughout what is undoubtedly a trenchant and 
sometimes vehement criticism, should have spared the 
writer from the charge of ‘four distinct crazes ’’ (Modern 
Review, July, 1881, p. 533),and might, we think, have led to 
a calmer consideration, and, if so be, refutation, of the 
allegations of faults and untoward tendencies common 
among medical men. More care should also have been 
taken in exposing the alleged inaccuracies of the offending 
critic. For example, it is affirmed by “‘ Two of the Profes- 
sion” (p. 534) that the original writer is ‘‘ wholly inaccu- 
rate’’ in stating that ‘‘ the College of Surgeons was incor- 
porated in the reign of Queen Victoria ;’’ whereas no such 
statement is to be found (p. 296), but merely a reference to 
the College as already incorporated in the present reign, 
and, in a note, an allusion to the battle over incorporation 
in 1797. 

Thus much in fairness to our original contributor. With 
regard to the larger issues raised, Dr. Blackwell has wisely 
declined to discuss charges of particular sins against par- 
ticular individuals, preferring to point out the moral dangers 
to which she considers the medical student and practitioner 
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to be, in the nature of things, exposed. It is surely no 
impertinence to commend these to the grave and calm con- 
sideration alike of the thoughtful public and of high-minded 
and earnest members of the Profession. 

Dr. Carpenter does not “ claim for medical students that 
they are better than other people in this respect [making 
‘rows’ at public meetings) ”; but he challenges our con- 
tributor ‘to prove that they are worse” (p. 500). The 
important question, however, from the social point of view, 
is whether the medical student is not placed (as Dr. Black- 
well maintains) in circumstances which are peculiarly apt 
to develop a certain class of faults, just as the divinity 
student’s surroundings not seldom engender “‘ priggish- 
ness,” and, in the worst cases, hypocrisy. There is certainly 
testimony forthcoming that the constant application of the 
youthful mind to anatomical and physiological studies, the 
constant spectacles of the dissecting-room and the wards, 
unless balanced by parallel culture of the moral and spiritual 
nature, has tendencies the reverse of refining. The higher 
natures, indeed, will resist all degrading influences. The 
minute study of the human organism will elevate and 
enrich the mind instinct with natural reverence ; but it also 
tends to the further debasement of the vulgar. 

Dr. Blackwell has clearly pointed out the danger of 
accepting implicitly the opinion of the specialist in cases 
where a moral problem is involved. It is of extreme 
moment, throughout the whole realm of sociology, that this 
distinction should be clearly kept in mind. The specialist is 
of the utmost value to supply evidence and to act as advo- 
cate. The conscience of the public must be the jury. And 
legislation has for its only proper basis this conclusion of 
the lay mind. The necessity of convincing the lay mind 
is the only safeguard against the bias of specialists in any 
department of political or social ethics. This principle is 
recognised in our jury system and in the general structure 
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of our legislature. It is vital that it should be kept in mind 
in the discussion of such grave subjects as Vivisection and 
the Contagious Diseases Acts. 

Finally, in the concluding paragraph of Dr. Blackwell's 
article, there will surely be some rebuke to that ungenerous 
spirit of distrust which, since she penned it, has excluded 
her and ail of her sex from the great conference of the 
Physicians of Europe patronised by the Queen and hos- 
pitably entertained by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts.—Eb. 

















HELLENIC THOUGHT AND MODERN 
PROBLEMS.* 


T is almost exclusively from two points of view that the 
history of Greek thought has in recent times had an 
interest for Englishmen. In some cases, from a mistaken 
conception of the true character of Hellenic influence, poets 
and politicians alike have dreamed that the material and 
external glories of Greece may be resuscitated in a moment ; 
that the long and sad interval of her decadence may be 
treated as non-existent ; and that even now she may be pro- 
moted to some higher réle than that of a pawn on the 
chess-board of European diplomacy. Shelley, at the time 
of the War of Independence, hoped and half thought that 
“another Hellas” might “‘ rear its mountains from waves 
serener far,” and Byron (if, as philosophers tell us, belief is 
only belief when it assumes a practical form) may be said to 
have truly believed in the possibility of her rejuvenescence 
and restitution to some part of her former place in civilisa- 
tion. Even now there are to be found enthusiastic states- 
men who have failed to learn that Hellenic ideas are 
“‘ world-deep,” and not ‘“ world-wide,’’—spiritual rather 
than external; and who wish artificially to enlarge the 


*1, Hellenica: A Collection of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, and 
Religion. Edited by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. London: Rivingtons. 
1880. 

2. Social Life in Greece (from Homer to Menander). By the Rev. T. P. 
Mahaffy, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co, 1874. 

8. Zeller’s Philosophy of the Greeks. (Translated by Alfred Goodwin and 
Others.) Longmans and Co. 
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limits of their influence, without reflecting that vitality, in 
nations as in individuals, is the expression and outcome of 
internal force, so that, when once that force has naturally 
subsided, no galvanism or diplomatic witchery can perma- 
nently restore it. Whatever fortune may, ‘“ in the process 
of the suns,” be in store for Greece with regard to her 
material interests, or may result from political upheavals 
and international combinations, it is at least certain that 
we shall not derive much value from the study of her past, 
or do much good to her present, if we assume that, because 
by her own exertions she grew great in the past, therefore, 
she is to be made great in the future by the exertions of 
others. 

Nor, on the other hand, is the other aspect in which 
students have been prone to contemplate her, though much 
commoner, any less misleading. It would appear that, to 
some, Greece is only interesting as having supplied ‘‘ objects 
of curiosity to the archeologist ” (in Professor Mahaffy’s 
words) or as having fed the fancies of dilettanti and the 
unhealthy vapours of spurious wstheticism. But the men 
of Hellas did not live merely to build a beautiful language 
—though this alone were a work to be proud of—or to forge 
pretty conceits wherewith to while away the idle hours of 
the jaded nineteenth century. They were workers as well 
as thinkers, with problems in life to solve, as well as songs 
to sing, melodies to make, and theories to propound. They 
acted poems as well as wrote them. Even Epicurus, the 
outcome of a later and more languid age, demanded so 
much of his “‘ Wise Man.” Literary and art circles, in the 
sense in which we now use the terms, were unknown during 
the prime of Attic civilisation. We fancy that the old 
_ Greek dramatists and philosophers would rub their eyes and 
stare somewhat if they could return to earth and observe 
the quaint masquerades of our modern Agathons, who 
fancy that they are best doing homage to these “ imperial 
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spirits” by caricaturing one side only of their manifold 
genius. In Athens even an Alcibiades could address an 
assembly and fight in battle, besides posing as an ex- 
quisite. 

Each of the attitudes towards things Hellenic which we 
have described is mistaken ; the one exaggerates the prac- 
tical importance of Greece at the present day, the other 
underrates the practical lessons to be learnt from the Greeks 
of a past day. 

A third attitude is, however, possible. While remember- 
ing and attaching due value to the grace and beauty of the 
old Hellenes in their contemplative and imaginative moods, 
we may still recognise that all this represented only one. side 
of their life, and that the actual difficulties which they had 
to face and overcome as men and citizens then, have a real 
significance for us too as men and citizens now. Books 
have been much needed to inculcate the bearing of the pro- 
blems of their life on those of ours, and to show how much 
nearer they are to us than would be supposed from the 
deceptive terms, “‘ ancient languages,” ‘‘ ancient history,” 
&c., which seem to imply some impassable barrier separating 
the conditions of Hellenic existence from those of Europe 
at the present time. Works of this character, relating to 
different special fields of civilisation, have certainly been 
produced of late. The continuity in history of political and 
social life has been persistently and ably maintained by Mr. 
Freeman. No one could have treated Greek history with 
a more modern touch—we had almost said “‘ party-spirit ”"— 
than Grote. The continuity of the history of Law, Lan- 
guage, and Religion has been expounded by Professor Max 
Miller, Sir Henry Maine, and many others. Yet there was 
wanted some work which should take the whole of Greek 
literature, in its extent and range, as well as in its various 
departments, and estimate the lessons to be learnt from it 
by moderns with a view to the conduct of life. In this re- 
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gard we especially welcome the two books (placed first in the 
list attached to the present article), ‘‘ Hellenica”’ and ‘‘ Social 
Life in Greece ;”’ in the latter of which Professor Mahaffy 
has succeeded in showing how ‘‘ thoroughly modern” were 
the so-called ancient Greeks, ‘‘ more modern even than the 
epochs quite proximate to our own,” the epochs of the Cru- 
sader, the baron, and the monk. These volumes are a very 
distinct contribution to our literature, and indicate a step 
forward in the right direction on the part of English 
scholars. 

No subjects are more interesting to Englishmen at the 
present day than Education and Politics. The disquisitions 
on these topics in Plato and Aristotle are handled ina 
masterly way by Mr. Nettleship and Mr. Bradley in the two 
most solid essays of the collections comprising ‘‘ Hellenica.” 
Their peculiar merit is that they show, with more than 
ordinary force and clearness, how valuable are the central 
ideas of the two great philosophers of antiquity in relation 
to the practical needs and inquiries of the modern world. 
Especially interesting to Englishmen, with their unnatural 
horror of theory when opposed to custom, should be a care- 
ful consideration of the conceptions therein most at variance 
with their own ways of looking at things. Discussions on 
education and politics have too much reference with us at 
the present day to immediate results, and too little to first 
principles. When we are right in our social experiments, 
we appear to be so more by accident than anything else. 
We slide into a moderately satisfactory course of action, 
either by some ‘‘ divine chance,” or by first trying all other 
possible shifts and finding them failures. Hence the piece- 
meal additions to our constitutional law, called by many the 
growth of the British Constitution. Hence our tinkering 
legislation. If our system, or rather want of system, has 
worked well enough up to the present, it is because its evil 
effects have been counterbalanced by fine elements in the 
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national character; but it by no means follows that the 
want of system, which we are so fond of calling “‘ practical,”’ 
is good in itself, or that, if those national qualities which 
have made it flourish in spite of itself should hereafter 
decline, it will, in the future, produce good results. It is 
none the less true in politics, asin everything else, that only 
by the light of first principles and dominating ideas can 
the significance of an isolated and apparently quite intelli- 
gible fact or course of action be thoroughly discerned. It 
may not be a bad thing, therefore, to have our proneness to 
defer to use and wont confronted and startled by thorough- 
going inquiries into the origin and rationality of insti- 
tutions. 

Now in such inquiries, the old Greeks are, as Mr. Abbott 
justly observes, ‘“‘ nearer to the beginning” than we are. 
Take a few instances. One of the Englishman’s customary 
beliefs—at least, one of the practical premises on which he 
acts—is that education comes to an end at the age of 
twenty-four or so. We turn to our Plato, and we find that 
there is another point of view in regard to this question. 
Education, he will tell us, should be of the whole life. 
Philosophy we are accustomed to consider synonymous with 
pedantry and jargon, and think it only advantageous to 
learn, for purposes of social intercourse, some of the results 
at which its rival schools have arrived; certainly, not 
necessary to go through a severe process of philosophising 
for ourselves. Plato informs us that ‘‘to understand it is 
the nearest approach to Heaven upon Earth, and to study 
it is true education.” Politics, on the other hand, we 
think most assuredly should be a life’s study; but, 
in Plato’s ideal state, only a very small portion of the 
lives of the ruling class are to be devoted to inter- 
meddling in politics, and then only as tasting a sort. of 
bitter medicine. The aim of life, in the opinion of many 
of us, is to get pleasure, or to become successful and con- 
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spicuous, by some means esse aliquis. Our Gospel is the 
Gospel of material prosperity and personal notoriety. 
Plato scarcely mentions the ends of the voluptuary or 
money-maker as being possible to any animal except a 
slave, a wild beast, or a tyrant. In his eyes, the life of 
mere pleasure is the life of a soul whose ignoble impulses 
are in continual war with one another, and whose inner 
state is a hell of discord and corruption. We may have 
been taught to see in justice nothing beyond conformity to 
the laws of a particular country at a particular time. Plato 
will remind us that justice, properly understood, signifies 
the health of the whole soul, the proper relation of its 
faculties to one another, their just organisation, correlation, 
and inter-dependence. In these days it may be thought 
that the object of the sciences is the advancement of mate- 
rial civilisation. In the Republic it will appear that they 
had quite another and a farhigherend. The function of Art 
is, as French critics are never tired of telling us, to please. 
Plato shows in what sense it is its function to teach. Reli- 
gion we may have been used to regard as necessarily anti- 
thetical to Philosophy; but in many a work of Plato we 
shall find Philosophy described in terms often considered 
applicable only to religious enthusiasm or devotional ecstasy. 
Let us briefly consider how some of these hard sayings may 
be justified, and how all of them (whether, having regard to 
the altered conditions of modern civilisation, justifiable or 
not) have a significance and legitimate interest for us even 
now. 

Let us, first of all, compare Plato’s scheme of a true and 
noble life with modern theory and practice. It will at once 
be objected that Plato was confessedly constructing an 
ideal, a Utopia, ‘‘ the image of which is laid up in heaven,” 
and that, being a philosopher, his ideal life was naturally 
that of philosophic contemplation ; a life which he did not 
seriously expect any one to live. But there are indications 
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in Plato’s great work that his ideal polity—in which philo- 
sophy should be the highest and most constant occupation 
of the rulers, and in which the investigation of truth and 
union with the imperishable reality of the ideas should be 
the goal to which all human paths are to converge—was 
meant by him, notwithstanding, to be something more than 
a fanciful ‘‘Cloud-cuckoo-land”; that though the pattern 
of it was laid up in heaven, yet “‘a man might behold it, 
and, beholding, order his life thereby;” and that, though 
difficult, it was not impossible, in the lapse of time, under 
the guidance of proper instructors, and after a “‘ revolution 
of the soul” should have been effected in the case of each 
*‘ shadow-gazer ’’ imprisoned in the cave, to translate its 
central ideas into practice, and realise them in daily life. 

Our notions of a ‘‘ gentlemanly ”’ life are comprised in the 
terms “‘ school,” ‘‘ university,’”’ ‘‘ learned profession,’ and 
** politics.” In the intervals of professional or political life 
we may study art or literature; skim the surface of things 
generally ; go abroad and see men and cities; write a book 
of travels, perhaps; and even, later on, when our general 
utility is declining, and death is drawing near, occupy our- 
selves with speculations on things of the other world, and 
dabble -in philosophy. But till this period of amiable im- 
becility arrives, we are expected, above all things, to be 
** practical ;’’ to take an active part in associations of every 
possible kind, where there is talking and administrative 
work to be done; and, generally, to bustle about, and make 
ourselves conspicuous. If any time remains over from these 
factions, a few hobbies will not be amiss, provided they 
are regarded purely and solely as hobbies, and not as in any 
sense seriously contributing to the health and serenity of 
the moral and mental life. 

Now it is precisely against such a kind of life that Plato 
enters his protest; and his theory of “‘ good living’? may 
suggest reflections to us as to. the wisdom of our persistent 
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glorification of the so-called ‘‘ practical’? man: it may lead 
us to ask ourselves. whether the ‘‘ shadow-gazer ’’—to use 
the expression in Plato’s famous allegory of the Cave—is 
really any less one-sided and incomplete, or any more an 
efficient statesman, than the “ star-gazer.”” It is not good 
to be governed by a Thales, perhaps, who is so intent on 
the heavens that he falls into a well; but still we must 
remember that, down in the well, he sees ‘the bright 
potentates set in the firmament of heaven,” of which we, 
in the broad glare of busy life, are unconscious. And it is 
not desirable to have for a leader a man whose horizon is 
bounded by his feet. Even Napoleon said: “ C’est l’imagi- 
nation qui domine le monde.” 

Education, which Plato regarded as essential to the well- 
being of individuals as of cities, is based by him on psycho- 
logy. With us at the present day new schemes of educa- 
tion are continually being suggested almost at haphazard : 
we blindly try first this method, and then that. We know 
what we want, it is true: we want useful and solid things, 
such as the soul of Mr. Gradgrind loved, to be imparted to 
the youthful mind ; but we do not think it necessary to go 
beyond this, or to examine the nature and tone of the 
instrument on which we are playing, often with such dis- 
tressing results. Education, in fine, is to us a machine for 
accumulating facts, and not a means of bringing out power. 
Owing to this tendency to regard the mind as a receptacle 
instead of an organ, we stand in the way of achieving even 
these “‘ practical” objects, of the desirability of which we 
are so satisfied. The acquisition of anything beyond those 
objects is, for all the encouragement provided by our ordi- 
nary methods of training the faculties, a matter of great 
difficulty. 

Here, then, we may learn something from Plato's tri- 
partite division of the soul. No one of the three elements 
is to be crushed out or ignored, nor, on the other hand, any 
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one to dominate entirely, or in any absolute spirit, over the 
rest. This is the great object of the education of the 
individual soul. Each faculty is to have free play, and be 
allowed its proper place and functions. Without the con- 
trol of the reasoning or reflective element, the two lower 
orders of the mental constitution would degrade the entire 
man. The passions, if uncontrolled by either of the two 
superior elements, would hold their fiendish revels without 
let or hindrance, to the destruction of sanity. On the other 
hand, the gentle and serene philosophical element would be 
pampered to the point of effeminacy, if not braced up for 
the action and bustle of life by the support of the conten- 
tious or spirited faculty. Genius lives best in calm, and 
talent in action, as Goethe has told us; but Plato would 
have no one-sided men in his State. The genius of the 
contemplative mind must be supported by the talents of 
administration, and the latter vivified by the inspiration of 
the former. The contrast which Goethe marks between 
Genius and Talent, and Plato between Reason and Spirit, 
we express by the terms Theory and Practice. The busy, 
energetic, administrative man of the present day would 
be the man of @uyds in Plato’s scheme. The visionary 
recluse and dreamer, the man who spends his life in 
evolving theories out of his inner consciousness, would be, 
in Plato’s language, the man whose reflective faculties had 
been developed at the expense of the others. The whole 
object of Plato’s education was to avoid either of these 
extremes. The busy, professional men of the present day, 
with hungry eyes and fitful, restless manner, rapidly de- 
veloping into machines, or rather helpless parts of one 
gigantic and all-absorbing machine, would have been 
horrible to contemplate in Plato’s eyes. So would the 
other extreme, dilettanti. It was to avert this latter 
danger that Plato required even the philosophers of his 
higher Utopia to descend for a while to the concerns of 
50 
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practical life, and educate their fellows. Everything was to 
be ordered, 

So that the art and practic part of life 

Must be the mistress to the theoric. 

The object, then, of all true education is the equal 
development of the various faculties of the soul in their 
proper relations to one another. What, then, are to be the 
means of effecting this? For the philosophic element, 
Music (by which, in its primitive sense, is meant cultivation 
and refinement, by means of speculation, discussion, litera- 
ture, art, the drama, and music in our sense of the word) : 
for the spirited element, bodily exercise or Gymnastics. It 
is scarcely correct, in Plato’s view, to say that Music 
educates the mind and Gymnastics the body. In reality, 
the two are brought to bear on two separate powers of the soul, 
For the passions, of course no special educative instrument 
is required ; their highest merit is to suppress themselves, 
and act in subordination to the other faculties. It is to be 
noted that education, in the above view, is not to be adapted, 
as in modern systems, to the special requirements of the 
particular individual in after-life; it is to develop and bring 
forth to maturity the faculties whereby he may render him- 
self a complete man, and with which he may meet the 
difficulties of any life. It ceases, therefore, at the age of 
twenty, whereas the higher education of the philosophic class 
lasts, as we have seen, through life. 

‘Musical ”’ influence is to be brought to bear on the child 
before gymnastic training begins. In regard to the proper 
nature of this influence, Plato is opposed both to the modes 
of education in vogue in his own day, and to modern views 
on the subject. He has much to say against art in general, 
still more against the drama in particular; and so satisfied 
is he of the paramount importance of impressing a good type 
of State character on the citizen, that he requires even 
the poet, that “holy and winged thing,” to conform to 
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what is yet holier, the laws to be established for the educa- 
tion and moulding of the whole city, and to allow himself 
to be escorted outside the walls with hymns and felicitations, 
and, crowned with garlands, go his way. In matters 
of religious instruction he is still more rigid and unbending. 
Myths, stories, allegories and the like may, indeed, be used 
for moral purposes—he is especially fond of them himself— 
but he demands that nothing shall be said in them of the 
gods, except what is calculated to develop a noble character. 
Any myths imputing, or seeming to impute, injustice, 
cruelty, lust, or other human attributes to the gods, any that 
tend to bring them into “ ridicule and contempt,” or invest 
them with that homeliness which breeds contempt, must not 
be admitted, however high and inspired the authority on 
which they rest. Artistic is to be subordinated to moral 
propriety. 

It will at once be seen how the philosopher’s theory of 
divinity contradicted that of the vulgar. Professor Mahaffy, 
in describing the average religious sentiment and attitude, as 
it was in fact, of the Attic age, takes occasion to note the 
contrast between “the love of mystery in our modern 
religions, and its absence, or, at least, rare appearance in the 
religion of the Greeks” (‘‘ Social Life in Greece,” p. 344), 
and the humanity of the Greek gods. In the Greek world, in 
fact, as has been remarked, ‘“‘ man created gods after his 
own image.” Against all this Plato vehemently protests, 
and (so far) approaches the conceptions of modern, and 
leaves far behind him those of contemporary, religions. 

If Plato would not tolerate the ordinary mythical teach- 
ing of the day, still less would he tolerate the drama in any 
shape. In the first place, the drama is imitative; and, 
though Plato does not object to the imitation by the young 
in their lives of heroic citizens, dead or living, as exemplars 
to guide them, he does object to their imitating more than 
one type of character, or to the attempt to play many parts: 

50—2 
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in life. He has an aversion to those “‘ polyphonous and 
pantomimic gentlemen” who can imitate anything and 
everything at a moment’s notice, and change their character 
with their dress, who, in a very inferior sense, are all 
things to all men, and 

To whose frail frame no second motion brings 

One mood or modulation like the last. 
Such habits are calculated to emasculate the minds of 
youth, minds which are ‘“‘ wax to receive, and marble to 
retain,” and are opposed to the severe simplicity which 
Plato demanded of his citizens. 

The danger of being liable to give rapid and undignified 
expression to each passing phase of emotion, will not be 
considered a very serious one to Englishmen, whose fault 
lies quite in the opposite direction. But we may still, as 
Mr. Nettleship very truly points out, take to ourselves 
many of the remarks on the enervating character of poetry 
and the drama by substituting for them Fiction, and similar 
influences, which have an analogous place in modern cul- 
ture. In our case, however, the harmful dose (if it is to be 
considered so), the deranging opiate, is taken in private, 
unlike the case of the Greeks, whose enthusiasm was born 
of the contagious “‘schwirmerei,’’ which followed on the 
recitation to assembled multitudes, by the rhapsodist, of the 
Homer which he knew so well; or on the sad story of the 
Alcestis, told by Athenian captives to their masters in a 
strange city. To this extent our habits and condition are 
worse than those of the Athenian of Plato’s time. 

We have said that Plato not only admitted, but strenu- 
ously maintained, that the young should imitate a single 
type of character, and that the State type. And to the 
extent of commemorating the deeds of gods and heroes 
illustrative of this type, he would allow hymns, odes, and 
fables in the State education, but no further. In any case, 
the priest and poet were to cut their wares to order. 
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Whether the tales told by them were true to fact or not, did 
not in the least matter, provided they were true to morality 
and religion, provided the State 40s was upheld, and the 
Deity was not represented as subject to change, which to 
Plato was the symbol of imperfection. Better a fiction for 
educational purposes than “ a lie on the soul” (in Platonic 
language), or than being in error and darkness, however 
involuntary, as to the most important concerns of man. 
Nowadays the relation here indicated of moral teaching to 
truth and fact, whether in history, science, or art, is com- 
pletely reversed. We are now in danger of running into 
the other extreme, and too fond of asserting that the truth 
can hurt no one. It is worth considering whether we do 
not push too far the maxim (good in itself) that ‘‘to the 
pure all things are pure,”’ and that there is no indecency in 
an indecent play, painting, or novel, except (as Dr. Johnson 
said on one occasion to Boswell) what is imported into it 
from the mind of the spectator or reader. 

Besides these permissible kinds of poetic and religious 
fiction, Plato was, after all, too much of a Greek not to 
desire graceful forms and sculptures to be ever present to 
the eyes of his young citizens, so that they might live 
amidst ‘‘shapes more real than living man, Nurslings of 
immortality,” and continually imbibe the wholesome atmo- 
sphere of beauty and simplicity. Music proper might also 
be admitted, but was chiefly to be directed to the training 
of the martial and contentious element in the soul. So far 
as it operated on the philosophic element, it should be such 
as to inculcate simplicity, and not encourage the softness 
incidental to this “‘ mildest’ of all the faculties. It should 
be in keeping with the other and more bracing food, in the 
shape of dialectic or philosophical discussion, which the 
“ oyiorxov pépos” most needed. 

The main educator of ‘‘ Spirit,” however, was gymnastics. 
** Proper ‘ gymnastics’ will discipline the wild impulses of 
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violence and pugnacity, developing the intelligent courage 
of the citizen-soldier, instead of the blind ferocity of the 
barbarian or the wild beast, while it will counteract the 
yielding, voluptuous, or nervous tendencies by encouraging 
competition, endurance, and presence of mind. On the 
other hand, excessive attention to it brings with it evils as 
great as its undue neglect. The body then gradually swal- 
lows up the mind; the whole man swells with the pride of 
conscious strength; by degrees his courage sinks into 
brutality, and his high spirit into insolence ; his senses, the 
windows of the mind, are clogged and darkened, and his 
intelligence, neglected and starved, grows ‘ weak, deaf, and 
blind’” (‘‘ Hellenica,” pp. 89, 90). There is much in Plato’s 
view of the proper function of gymnastics which may be 
taken to heart at the present day, when every form of out- 
door sport tends to be carried on in such a business-like 
and serious fashion, so that it almost tends to lose its 
character of recreation entirely. 

So far we have been dealing with the more distinctively 
Hellenic of the two Platonic types of education and social 
life. That this type was not very far removed from the 
existing practice we may see by comparing Plato's account 
of what he wished to institute with Professor Mahaffy’s very 
sound and readable description of what, in fact, was cus- 
tomary in this department among the average Athenians of 
the time. * 

But there was to be another and a much higher education 
in the very ideal State, the Utopia of Utopias, which no 
man had yet beheld, and which, probably, no man would 
behold, still less construct, on earth. The true philosopher 
is, in Plato’s view, “the spectator of all time and all 
existence ;”’ therefore, in Considering his education, 


abstraction must be made of all accidental conditions of 
space and time. It is not Athens or the Attic age that is 


* See “Social Life in Greece,” ch. viii.—x., dealing with the subject of 
Attic Culture. 
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now to be kept in view, it is a “celestial city’’ without 
local habitation or name. In the early part of the 
‘‘ Republic,” and while Plato is administrating the first 
and more tentative sketch of a proper education, ‘‘ the 
tone,” as Mr. Nettleship admirably puts it, “is that of a 
man who certainly sees much to criticise in existing institu- 
tions, but who is, nevertheless, disposed to make the best of 
them, and does not despair of doing so. In the second” 
part “it is that of one oppressed by the sense of evil in 
the world, hoping for salvation only from remedies which 
are themselves almost hopeless, diffident and yet defiant, 
daringly paradoxical and yet terribly in earnest” (‘‘ Hel- 
lenica,”’ p. 82). 

Plato divides men into classes according to the predo- 
minance in them of one or other of the constitutive facul- 
ties of the soul. Those in whom the lowest or appetitive 
element prevails are the ‘lovers of lucre ;’’ those in whom 
the spirited or contentious element predominates are the 
‘lovers of honour ;” those in whom the highest or rational 
faculty is most actively developed are the “lovers of 
wisdom.’ Philosophy, or ‘‘ the love of wisdom,’ when 
put to exercise, embodies all human gifts and graces, and 
rests on the fullest experience of which man is capable. 
The philosopher, therefore, may fitly claim to rule the 
world ; while (conversely) the noblest choice for an earthly 
ruler is the choice of Solomon,—the choice of Marcus 
Aurelius. ; 

It is interesting here to remark the wide difference 
between the Greek “‘diAocodia” and our “ philosophy.” 
It is owing to an unconscious identification of the two con- 
ceptions that Plato’s ‘“‘ government by philosophy” seems 
to us so ridiculous. To an unphilosophical people like 
ourselves philosophy means little or nothing. To a culti- 
vated Athenian it meant everything. To him it was both 
religion and poetry. He pursued truth, if at all, “with 
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the passion of a poet for beauty, and the devotion of the 
saint to the object of his worship ”’ (“‘ Hellenica”’ p. 85). In 
our time the emotional tendencies find other channels than 
philosophy into which to discharge themselves. Hegel, the 
modern “‘ spectator of time and existence,” the man who 
comes nearest to the cuvvorrixds which Plato required the 
true dialectician to be, who, like Plato, treated Thought as 
a whole, of which Art, Morals, Religion, Politics, Custom 
were but different manifestations, an encyclopedist in the 
highest and truest sense,—Hegel has striven, but vainly, to 
restore the primitive meaning, and revive the old ardour 
and earnestness of philosophy and philosophers. He de- 
scribes with horror and humour, pathetically mingled, how 
low “the barren virgin consecrated to God” (in Bacon’s 
phrase) has sunk, and what menial services she now 
undertakes. Scientific, political, and economical questions 
are all philosophy to us. ‘‘ Philosophical” we often use as 
synonymous with “‘ accurate.” Hallam constantly talks of 
arriving at an historical judgment “philosophically,” by 
which he means neither more nor less than “logically.” 
Statistics and surgical instruments are ‘‘ philosophical.” 
But the last straw which broke the back of Hegel’s resigna- 
tion was the discovery in an English newspaper of an 
advertisement of ‘‘ hair-dressing conducted on philosophical 
principles.” 

To Plato philosophy was something far more than all 
this. It was a disposition of soul, a passion, a yearning, a 
certain frame and constitution of mind—anything but a 
mere collection of dogmas. The love of wisdom and truth 
was akin to the devotion of a lover to his mistress. This 
latter side of the philosophic spirit is very elaborately 
treated by Professor Zeller in his chapter on the Philosophic 
Eros (‘‘ Plato and the Older Academy’’), and is constantly 
brought before us by Plato himself, both in the “Republic” 
and in the “‘ Phoedrus,” and other dialogues. This single 
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love of truth for its own sake is not common now. It is 
most often to be found, perhaps, among scientific men and 
historians; but even in their case it is not often (in Mr. 
Nettleship’s words) ‘‘ found to dominate the character and 
mould the life, as Plato conceived that it might do.” 

Mr. Nettleship’s description of the central features of the 
Platonic theory of education is so exhaustive and sym- 
pathetic, that we may leave unsaid all that we should other- 
wise have been glad to say about Mr. Bradley’s Essay on 
the Aristotelian conception of the State. Aristotle, not- 
withstanding his formal and sometimes captious objections 
to Plato’s «addons (in its details), so closely follows his 
master in the main conception of his great work, and the 
State and Education were ideas so inseparably conjoined in 
the minds of all Greek thinkers of this period, that in con- 
sidering Plato’s system of education we have virtually 
been considering Aristotle’s political views. Neither 
the one nor the other would have been able to 
comprehend the modern conception of personal liberty 
as the sacred right of the individual to do what 
he pleases, subject to the like liberty of every other 
individual. Both master and disciple regarded each 
individual and each class as not a separable part, but a 
living member, of the State to which he or it belonged, 
and for which alone he or it existed. Both were thoroughly 
impressed with the omnipotence of King Nomos to control 
individual preferences and tendencies ; both believed in the 
unlimited plasticity of the citizen in the hands of the city. 
Both sought the end and the good of the State, not outside 
the State, but in the State’s function and work (épyov), 
and held that its happiness consisted in the striving to 
attain that end and the exercise of that function, in self- 
realisation and self-development ; and that when the happi- 
ness of the State was attained, if the happiness of the 
individual was not also attained, that was his fault, and not 
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the fault of legislation, which looks to the whole organism, 
instead of to specific class-interests. The modern tendency 
is, it is sufficiently obvious, to extend further and further 
the limits of personal freedom, and encourage the expres- 
sion of individuality. But the breakdown of barriers of 
race and creed before the divide et impera of Rome’s con- 
quering legions, the influence of Imperial legislation, the 
successive reconstructions of the European State system, 
the birth of Christianity, the English Reformation, the 
French Revolution, and many a silent, social revolution, 
not the less influential because nameless and dateless—all 
these stand between us and the times of Hellenic civilisa- 
tion ; and all of them have contributed to elevate the im- 
portance of the individual, and sink that of the nation. 

In the philosopher Epicurus and the historian Polybius 
we find representatives of a very different state of Hellenic 
society from that which flourished in the Platonic and 
Aristotelian epochs. In the times of the former, it was 
* plain, to every one who had eyes to see, that the old Greek 
city-life was fast rushing to its doom. When, far later on, 
we reach Polybius, this city-life had long since decayed, and 
Hellenic life of any kind was fast decaying; and the last 
despairing effort to bring back some faint image of the past 
prime of Greece by means of Achwan and other Leagues— 
an effort in which Polybius himself took so noble a part— 
was destined to failure. 

Epicurus was the exponent and mouthpiece of a universal 
sentiment. Like Plato’s sophist, he was the child, and not 
the instructor, of his age; and the message which the spirit 
of the age repeated in fretful and weary tones to each indi- 
vidual ambitious to play a part in it bore this burden, “‘ Re- 
tire, and timely, from the world if ever Thou hopest tranquil 
days.” The individual of this epoch, whether philosopher 
or not, soon showed his want of confidence in the State 
education which formerly supplied all the wants of his 
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social and moral life. He found no satisfaction in his out- 
ward surroundings, and was, in consequence, thrown back 
upon his own resources. He looked for satisfaction within, 
and abandoned the attempt to prop his spirit up by such 
crumbling supports as the political masonry of the day could 
provide. He gradually detached himself from any par- 
ticular city; he could no longer be considered as a ‘‘ poli- 
tical animal,’’—as a member of some “‘ body politic,’’ in co- 
operation with which alone could life have any value or 
meaning for him. He was now let loose upon the world ; 
he was on a par with all other individuals wheresoever and 
howsoever situated, and, like them, must solve his problems 
for himself. Everywhere “‘ men took refuge in the thought 
of the citizenship of the world, because everywhere actual 
citizenship had lost its worth and dignity.’’* 

Of this weariness of spirit, this abnegation of political 
and active life, Epicureanism is an exact expression. It is 
cosmopolitan, or rather denationalised. Like the rival 
theory of Stoicism, which was born of the same general 
upheaval and disruption of old ties and relations, it is 
eclectic, unsettled, and unsystematic. Like Stoicism, too, 
it presents rather a set of prudential maxims or rules, 
whereby to live as comfortably as adverse circumstances 
permit, rather than philosophical ideas and principles, in 
the strict sense of the word. How to abjure the world, and 
live for the self, and in the self, how to become quit of de- 
pendency on others—this was the hopeless problem which 
Epicureans and Stoics alike, though of course by widely 
different means, and from opposite starting-points, set 
themselves to solve. This is brought out with great force, 
and with a very un-Teutonic vivacity and charm of style, 
by Dr. Zeller in that part of his work which relates to 
these two schools of thought. Mr. Courtney, in his dainty 
little essay on Epicurus, illustrates the eclectic and some- 


* Flint’s “ Philosophy of History,” p. 48. 
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what uncertain character of that philosopher's opinions, 
and shows how utterly non-philosophical his so-called 
philosophy really was. We think this essay one of the 
most interesting in the entire volume of ‘‘ Hellenica,’”’ both 
because the conditions of the modern “‘ Welt-schmerz,” of 
the sombre presence of which Goethe and Carlyle have 
been continually reminding us, are in ‘some respects analo- 
gous to those of Hellenic life in Epicurus’s day,* and also 
because the writer himself seems to have some of that 
eclectic and not over-enthusiastic temper, some of that 
colloquial style, which characterised the teaching of his 
subject, and in this respect (not to speak of others) is well 
qualified for the work. 

Epicurus seems to us to have collected from ‘“‘ the best 
that had been thought” by his predecessors, everything that 
could conduce to respectable and contented living, added a 
few hints of his own, and called the medley a philosophy. 
If it be a philosophy, we can only call it the philosophy of 
Comfort and Dilettantism, of Moderation and Mediocrity. 
Epicurus was a philosopher exactly in the sense in which 
we now speak of a “‘ philosophical’? man—that is, a self- 
contained, careful, and prudent man ; a man neither heroic 
nor brave ; one who takes his pleasures soberly, and endures 
his pains with equanimity. 

We cannot illustrate better the eclectic character of the 
Epicurean maxims, and the vast gap which separates 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s conceptions of philosophy (as em- 
bracing thought in all its aspects, and as an organic whole) 
from that of Epicurus (as merely providing a vade mecum 
for easy living, and as scarcely needing logic, politics, meta- 
physics, or, indeed, anything except some acquaintance with 
natural laws, and some degree of experience of life) than by 


* The nearness of Epicurus’s maxims to those inculcated by philosophers 
of a like type in modern times is aptly shown in Mr. Courtney's parallel of 
the ideal of Saint Evremond with the “ Wise Man” of Epicurus. Cf. also 
the passage cited from Hone above. 
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calling attention to the manner in which the three philoso- 
phers speak of the Wise Man. How Plato conceived the 
lover of wisdom, the pursuer of truth, we have already seen. 
Aristotle we find speaking of Gewp/a, and abstract thought 
or contemplation, the peculiar position of the philosopher, 
and of all men in their highest and best moments, in the 
most enthusiastic terms. It is the completest form of 
happiness ; ‘it affords wondrous pleasures in point both 
of purity and duration” (Eth. x. vii. 3). Philosophy is 
above virtue, for it is the excellence of the highest human 
faculty. It contains in itself its own end and satisfaction, 
unlike the practical and productive arts (war, politics, 
sculpture, and even morality), which aim at a result or object 
outside and beyond themselves. ‘‘The philosopher will 
surely be most under the protection of the gods, because 
honouring and cherishing that which is noblest and likest 
to God, the Reason” (Eth. x. viii. 13). It should be the 
proper end and object not only of the individual, but also 
the State. It is the condition of peace, and the crown of 
toil. It is the realisation of the divine in man, and most of 
all secures independence of the shocks of fate and chance, 
and ‘‘ the buffets of the world.” 

We turn to Epicurus, as translated by Mr. Courtney 
(“ Hellenica,” p. 264), and we find his ‘“‘ Wise Man” to 
be of a very different calibre from the true philosopher of 
Plato and Aristotle. 


The injuries which come to men either through hatred or envy 
or pride, the wise man will conquer by reason. He will acknow- 
ledge the power of feelings or passions, but will not thereby be 
hindered in his wisdom. Even though he be tortured, he is yet 
happy, albeit that at times in his torture he will moan and 
groan. Itis the wise man only who can feel affection for his 
friends, whether present or absent. He will not punish his 
servants, but will be compassionate, and pardon those who are 
worthy. No wise man will fall in love, nor believe that Eros is 
heaven-sent. Nor will he be a good orator. At times a sage 
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will marry and beget children; at ‘times, if circumstances be 
adverse, he will not marry, and will try to dissuade others. He 
will neither cherish wrath in drunkenness, nor will he engage in 
politics, nor become a tyrant, nor yet flatter. Neither will he 
beg. Even though bereft of eyes, the wise man will still have 
@ hold on life. He will feel grief, he will think about property, 
he will provide for the future. He will be fond of a country life, 
and bear a stout front against fortune. Only so far will he 
think of repute amongst men that he be not contemned. More 
than others he will feel delight at the theatre. It is only the 
wise man who will have a right opinion on music and poetry ; 
yet the sage lives poems, and does not make them. Money he 
will make, yet only in wisdom, if he be in want. He will court 
a monarch at the proper moment; he will humour a man, in 
order to correct him. He will founda school, but not to gain 
crowds of scholars. He will give his opinion freely, and never 
be at a loss; in his dream’ he will be true to himself. And 
sometimes he will die for his friend. 


The reader will have noticed what a quaint medley this 
Epicurean ideal of wisdom is. It is composed of odds and 
ends from all sorts of schools—of “ fragments” from many 
a “‘large banquet’’ of philosophy. He begins in a some- 
what Platonic strain as to the subordination of passion to 
reason. In his recognition, however, of our common 
humanity (‘‘at times in his torture he will moan and 
groan”), we are reminded of Aristotle’s observation that 
“TI pvaptxal tvyai” will mar happiness, and may. over- 
come even philosophic serenity and resignation. But not- 
withstanding this passing recognition, Epicurus on the 
whole supports the Stoical doctrine of happiness during 
physical suffering. In his statement of the sage’s relations 
to his friends and to his slaves, he was perhaps thinking 
of Aristotle's beautiful inquiry into the nature of Friend- 
ship in the Ethics, and of Slavery in the Politics. “ No wise 
man will fall in love.” Here, again, we have an echo of 
Plato’s doctrine of love as a disease, as madness, as the 
bite of a tarantula, as anything but normal; of the story 
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in the “‘ Republic ” of Sophocles’ remark that in his old age 
he was happily delivered from ‘‘many masters” in being 
free from its influence ; and of Socrates’ amusing warning 
to Xenophon and Critobulus.* ‘‘ Nor will he be a good 
orator.” So, too, Plato continually puts the sophist, the 
lawyer, the quack doctor, and the rhetorician into one 
class, ascribing to them as generic quality the aptitude and 
art of deception, insists on the degrading influence of the 
law courts “‘ into which a man goes to get justice, because 
he has none of his own,” and draws companion pictures 
(as in the ‘‘ Thecetetus”’) of the philosopher, on the one 
hand, “who does not even know his way to the law 
courts,” and is totally incapable of addressing a mob; and 
the versatile and litigious Athenian, on the other, who is 
always prepared to make the worse cause appear the 
better, but who is absolutely incapable of philosophising, 
and, if required by chance to discuss some broad concep- 
tion or first principle, is covered with confusion and amaze- 
ment. The abstention from politics, again, which Epicurus 
requires, Plato also requires, except so far as political 
teaching is an unpleasant duty which the philosopher owes 
to his fellow-citizens, in order to wean them from the 
current modes of conducting public affairs. The excep- 
tion is important. Epicurus would not recognise it for a 
moment. His wise man was to retire within himself. 
“ Live in serenity and seclusion” (“‘Aa@é Budcas” ) should 
be his rule of life, and he was even recommended to culti- 
vate a taste for those country pleasures, which Socrates 
could never understand, Plato, on the other hand, wished 
his philosopher, while condemning the world, at the same 
time to cultivate a passion for reforming it: he was to 
descend from the calm heights where he lived in union 
with God to the turbulent plain below, and help mankind 
up the hill as far as he could. This was quite above the » 
* See Mr. Davidson’s essay, ‘‘ Hellenica,’’ pp. 354, 355. 
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Epicurean level. In the remainder of Epicurus’s sketch 
we rapidly come nearer to the earth, to the vulgar and 
commonplace. In the ‘‘ thinking about property,” the mak- 
ing money judiciously, the delight in the theatre, music, 
and poetry, the courting a monarch—in all this we see a 
direct antithesis to Plato, and the heads of the hydra of 
multiform passion begin to exalt themselves. But the 
“‘humouring a man, in order to correct him,” is distinctly 
in accordance with the Socratic method, as ‘‘ the founding 
a school, but not to gain crowds of scholars,” is opposed 
to the Sophistic practice, if not quite consonant with that 
of Socrates, who desired no school at all. Epicurus seems 
to reach a somewhat higher standpoint when he lays down 
that ‘the sage lives poems, and does not write them.” 
But everything depends on the nature of the poem. 
Carlyle is of opinion that it is better to live a poem than to 
write one; but his poem would be a drama or epos, 
Epicurus’s would be some very unpretentious little idyll or 
romance. The expression, “in his dreams he will be. true 
to himself,’’ reminds us once more of the awful truth and 
vivid colouring of Plato’s description of the state of the 
tyrant’s soul during sleep. 

** And sometimes he will die for his friend.” But when? 
Under what circumstances? And how will dying for one’s 
friend under any circumstances be justifiable on the 
Epicurean doctrine of friendship based on considerations 
of mutual advantage? We may, indeed, ask the same 
question in respect to all the nobler points above enume- 
rated in the character of the Epicurean sage, as we may 
ask it in respect to all the finer precepts of the fashionable 
Hellenism of to-day. In either case we shall get no satis- 
factory answer, because the ‘“‘ superstructure,” as Mr. 
Courtney says, “‘is too wide for the foundation.” In the 
latter case, however, we wnall find that the architects of 
such philosophical systems as Utilitarianism at any rate 
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know their business better, and make more, if not more 
successful, attempts to secure that of which Epicurus 
scarcely seems to have recognised the necessity, namely, 
coherency. In fact, the truth is that Epicurus had no 
philosophy, in the true sense of the word. He discovered 
what suited himself, and procured him content, and he 
prescribed the same to his followers and admirers. So did 
Sam Weller. We cannot ourselves discover any sense in 
which Epicurus was a philosopher and Sam Weller not, 
especially as Epicurus denies the necessity of culture to 
constitute philosophy. Mr. Courtney speaks of the resur- 
rection of his spirit in several of the moderns. But the 
spirit of Jeremy Bentham, for instance, who is named 
among others, was very different. His doctrines hung 
fairly well together, if based on false premises; and, at all 
events, they had immediate reference to, and produced 
good results in, legislation. They bore their good fruit in 
the field wherein he chiefly desired them to be sown, and 
in consideration of this, we may overlook their utter in- 
capacity to explain the moral life. But we cannot conceive 
that any person has been made better, or more contented, 
or more fitted to exercise the functions of life by assimi- 
lating the theory (if we are to call it so) of Epicurus. And 
if this is not the merit claimed for him by his admirers, we 
are ignorant what it can be. For even Mr. Courtney gives 
up Epicurus’s claims to the rank of a philosopher. ‘“‘ He 
was not a hero,” he says (“ Hellenica,” p. 265) .“‘not a 
statesman, not even a philosopher” (this last in the tone 
of the French epitaph on Piron, “‘ pas méme un acadé- 
micien”). What was he, then? ‘A quiet, humane, and 
prudent man.” But, really, amiability has existed before 
Epicurus, as much as heroism before Agamemnon. 

On the other hand, we can well conceive that many @ 
man has been made weaker and worse by the adoption of 
Epicurus’s rules of life, or those of the moderns on whom 
51 
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his mantle has fallen. Some of his disciples—Metrodorus, 
for instance—travestied them, as Mr. Courtney says, but, 
as we should say, only followed them out to their legitimate 
consequences. Epicurus says, ‘‘ Mingle your pleasures: 
do not neglect the appetites, but let a large portion of your 
satisfaction be derived from refined sources.” ‘‘ To what 
end?’’ asks the disciple. ‘‘To secure content and happi- 
ness,” is the reply of the master. ‘‘ Very good,” says some 
Metrodorus whose Epicureanism takes the form of gastro- 
nomic indulgence ; ‘‘I do not doubt that a judicious selec- 
tion of refined pleasures, with a flavour of the grosser, 
secures your happiness; but exclusive attention to the 
grosser secures mine, and of these latter I have found those 
of the stomach to be, most of all, conducive to my comfort.” 
‘The disciple then sits down, and, for the benefit of sub- 
disciples, promulgates the Johnsonian dogma—*‘ It is in the 
belly that the natural reason of man finds the chief object 
of his care’’* (“ Hellenica,” p. 252). Very shocking, no 
doubt ; and so was the irreverent and too demonstrative 
admiration of the whole army of cooks of the New Comedy, 
of whom Professor Mahaffy speaks (‘‘Social Life in 
Greece,”’ p. 343), who followed Epicurus to a man, and 
boasted ‘‘ that he had raised their profession to the highest 
in life.”’ But, if we are to call Epicurus’s precepts a philo- 
sophy, each of them, as being philosophy, must depend for 
their validity upon some end; and if this end is still kept 
in view by the disciple, who improves upon the theory by 
varying the means suggested by the master, and substi- 
tuting what are generally considered less worthy means, 
nobody can say that Carlyle’s ‘‘ philosophy of pigdom” is 
not a fair corollary from the tenets of Epicurus. However 
revolted Epicurus might have been with such a disciple as 

* Johnson’s remark to Boswell was, ‘‘ Depend upon it, sir, the man who 


does not take care of his belly will take care of nothing else.” But then 
Johnson had known what it was to live on fourpence a-day. 
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a man, he could scarcely in justice be indignant at his con- 
duct as a philosopher. 

We must honestly confess that, for our own part, we 
think that the labour and zeal employed in unrolling the 
charred remains of the manuscript which was to give us 
this intellectual mincemeat for the impaired digestion of a 
restless and over-pampered age—(Mr. Courtney gives an 
interesting account of the process)—might very well have 
been put to better use.. The opinions of Epicurus, like 
those of Zeno on the other side, are extremely interesting 
as reflecting the character of the age: they are the floating 
froth which shows us the direction of the current. But 
they are froth, after all. Neither in Epicurus’s time, nor in 
ours (though many are even now attempting it) is ‘‘ divine 
tranquillity” to be won by framing rules for wooing her. 
Content is the horizon which always seems so near, and yet 
is never any the nearer for being pursued. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the period of decadence re- 
presented by Epicurus to the period of decadence represented 
by Polybius, though in other respects a yet more melancholy 
one. In Polybius we find a man not sitting down and folding 
his arms, and drawing up maxims for the attainment of a 
serene and secluded life, but entering boldly into the arena, 
and with might and main striking one last blow for Hellas 
in the endeavour to found leagues of cities, the then only 
possible means of salvation. Even when the sword failed, 
as it finally did, he did not court solitude and despair, 
but spent the rest of his life on behalf of his beloved 
country, in cultivating intimate relations with Rome. 
“Take away the sword ; states can be saved without it,’’ he 
said to himself, with Lytton’s “‘ Richelieu.”’ He had the 
sagacity to perceive that Greece’s day as « ‘first-rate power 
(as we should now say) was done, and that a reflected great- 
ness could only be secured for her under the protecting egis 
of Roman legions, and under the equal sway of Roman law 
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and administration. During all this latter time he faithfully 
and honestly recorded the events in which he had borne so 
noble a part, and for the good of his countrymen told the 
tale of the rise and development of that great Power before 
whom he saw that Greece, as well as other nations, must bow. 
For several years he was in this way the educator of his 
country, and in a measure guided her destinies. In his 
ceaseless activity, combined with acute penetration, we see 
evidences of real wisdom. His life was a somewhat romantic 
one, especially during his stay in Rome, where his touch- 
ing affection for Scipio first took root. Besides being an 
adroit diplomatist, he was a brave and capable soldier.* He 
was something of a philosopher, as we may see from many 
a digression in his history. His moral judgments were 
generally sound (notwithstanding Mommsen’s adverse 
criticism), and he approaches very near to the modem 
conception of what a historian should be. In patience of 
investigation, in discrimination between causes and occa- 
sions, between law and accident, in the sifting of evidence, 
in accuracy of detail, and in vivacity of controversial reason- 
ing, he resembles Grote. But he unfortunately resembles 
Grote in another respect,—slovenliness of style. In an 
English writer this is no novelty, and never operates now 
as a fatal defect. But to a Greek then, as toa Frenchman 
now, it was utterly ruinous. Hence it is that one of the 
most interesting books of antiquity has been practically 
closed to all but special students of history. Mere slovenli- 
ness of style, however, is not Polybius’s only failing. What 
he lacks in arrangement and choice of materials, and several 
other matters besides style, is a sense of artistic propriety. 
He deals with a vast variety of separate fields of investiga- 
tion, but he does not work them together into an organic 
whole. He is several specialists rolled into one—the 


® He invented an ingenious system of military telegraphy by beacons, 
described by Mr. Davidson on p. 391 of “ Hellenica.” 
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geographer, the observant traveller, the moral philosopher, 
the military critic, the controversialist, the politician; but 
these different provinces are not judiciously blended. But 
notwithstanding all this, he ought to be specially interest- 
ing to us from the thoroughly modern character of his work. 
“No effort is required to get at his point of view. What- 
ever question he starts, his attitude of mind towards it 
is such as to appeal to the sympathy, if not to the 
conviction, of the average modern reader.” He had the 
courage, rare in ancient times, to seek truth in history 
above all things, and to tell his countrymen in plain 
language their failings and dangers. He scorned to use 
flattery when in the service of Clio. 

We have every reason, therefore, to render Mr. Davidson 
cordial thanks for helping to restore Polybius to his 
proper place. In his fresh and lucid styie, he tells the 
story of the historian’s life after a fashion which leads us 
to hope that we may hereafter have some more substantial 
work on the same subject from the same pen. 


G. 8. Bowser. 








THEISM AND ATHEISM AS MORAL 
INFLUENCES. 


T is the boast of modern Atheism in all its different 
forms of Positivism, Agnosticism, or Scientific Materi- 
alism that it is, at least equally favourable to human virtue, 
and, therefore, to the highest forms of human happiness, with 
belief in God, in conscience as His representative, and in 
the immortality of the soul; and that, to use the expression 
of one of its mouth-pieces, the death, burial, and oblivion 
of a thousand creeds founded on those beliefs, would “ rid 
Society, not of its code, but of its imperfections; not of 
conscience, but its sickness.” 

The contention is not a new one, but it has been put 
forth of late years by the exponents of the schools above 
mentioned with so loud a note of defiance, so triumphant 
an assumption of victory over the beliefs that have been 
the dwelling-places of human faith and hope through all 
generations, that it is worth while to examine again the 
grounds on which it rests. It is no part of the purpose of 
this essay to discuss the truth or falsehood of special forms 
of religious belief or unbelief, or to enter into theories of 
morals and lay down tests of the relative ethical value of 
actions. That is a task demanding abler hands and wider 
space. Here Theism and Atheism will be regarded solely 
in the aspect of facts in human history, and compared as to 
their respective influence on human conduct. Such a 
comparison can be fairly made only by tracing their effects 
over numbers and through periods of time sufficiently large 
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to yield an average, and sufficiently cleared of foreign 
elements to make sure that neither side reaps the credit or 
discredit of results that do not belong to it. The latter is a. 
condition especially required in the present case, for modern 
Atheism, born and cradled in the atmosphere of Christian 
faith and tradition, has had no time yet to show what its 
effects would be on a society entirely moulded by its influence, 
and these can be estimated only on general grounds of 
experience and knowledge of human nature and human life. 
It must be added that the very purity of character which 
distinguishes many leaders of that school, their very 
elevation above the grosser passions and appetites of the 
mass of mankind, help to deceive them as to the moral 
influence of their doctrines on the coarser fibre of average 
human creatures. It would, indeed, seem, from their theories 
of life and morals, as if they lived in some calm, cool 
atmosphere where the hot fever of passions, the fierce pangs 
of desire, love and hate and greed, were unknown; or if 
known, that the considerations of universal benevolence, or, 
at lowest, of regard for enlightened self-interests, could 
always be trusted to prevail over them. Such serene heights 
are beautiful to contemplate, but their rarefied air will not 
support the common life of man; and while our modern 
prophets stand on their lofty Sinai, listening with ‘‘ cosmic 
emotion” to the voice that proclaims: ‘‘ There is no God, 
and Humanity is all-sufficient to itself,’—the multitude 
below still sit down to eat and drink, and rise up to play and 
worship the golden calf they have set up for themselves. 
The conclusions of modern Atheism concerning the 
inutility, or worse, as factors in human morality, of belief in 
a God, in conscience as His representative, and in the 
immortality of the soul, rest upon certain representations 
of the ideas involved from which, if admitted, they can be 
logically derived. And in this, modern Atheism resembles 
Roman Catholicism. Both assume their premises and 
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whosoever accepts those will find himself inevitably landed 
in their conclusions. It is, therefore, the premises we must 
examine rather than the arguments from them. As two of 
the fundamental ideas above named, God and Immortality, 
have no real existence for the Atheist, the representations he 
gives of them are borrowed, in a somewhat eclectic fashion, 
from the creeds he rejects, taking only those which lend 
themselves to his purpose, and leaving out others that would 
prove too stubbornly inconvenient. Of the third, Conscience, 
in which he does believe as a part of experience, he gives 
his own account as to its nature and origin as well as its 
history. But in this case he is apt to treat facts, those, at 
least, which cannot be weighed or analysed in the laboratory 
or dissecting-room, as in the other case he treats ideas, and, 
when they will not fit into his theory, to say, with the 
French historian: ‘‘ Tant pis pour les faits!’’ We, on the 
contrary, will look only at the facts, and examining by their 
light each of the fundamental ideas above named, endeavour 
to ascertain which of the two theories,—that of Atheism 
with its corollary, necessitarianism, or that of Theism with 
its corollaries, moral intuitions and belief in immortality,—is 
most in accordance with chose facts. 

The first fact we have to take account of is the religious 
emotion in man, born of the combined action of his intellect 
forcing him to seek a cause for all the impressions he 
receives from within and from without which he can neither 
control nor evade, in a Power above and beyond him, and of 
his moral nature, impelling him to bow down before this 
Power in awe and worship. The history of the develop- 
ment of this emotion from the first blind gropings of the 
savage to the Monotheism of to-day is the history of the 
human mind in its two most important phases-—philosophy 
and morals. For religion has ever professed on its intellec- 
tual side to give an account of causes, and on its moral side 
to give the law to conduct. Victor Cousin says somewhere : 
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** La religion est la philosophie du peuple,” and we find, as a 
matter of fact, that the fundamental lines of division 
between different systems of philosophy and morals rest on 
their assertion or denial, implicit or explicit, of religious 
conceptions and beliefs. Yet let me note, as an instance of 
the quiet overlooking of inconvenient facts alluded to above, 
that Professor Bain, in his work on the Emotions and the 
Will, actually leaves out altogether the religious emotion, 
whether as an original or derived feeling, so that an 
inhabitant of another planet, reading his work to obtain 
some insight into the nature of the unknown creature, man, 
would discover no trace in it of the most powerful factor in 
human history. 

This factor modern Atheism proposes to eliminate from 
the human mind as Professor Bain eliminates it from his 
book, and proceeds to assert that life will suffer no change 
in its moral meaning and worth “ though its God should die 
and its heaven disappear.” Before this assertion can be 
properly met, we must consider what is comprehended 
under the terms ‘‘ God” and “‘ Heaven,” for it is on this, the 
premiss of the argument, that, as already said, the conclusion 
depends. The conception of God always put forward by 
the Atheistic school as the object of attack is that of a 
supreme despot, ruling by arbitrary power alone and 
enforcing a servile obedience by the tremendous agency of 
rewards and punishments prolonged into eternity. All the 
ideal side of religion,—the conception of God as the being in 
whom every quality we love and revere exists in the highest 
conceivable degree, and supreme power is identified with 
supreme perfection,—is left altogether out of sight. It will 
be found, however, that it is just this ideal side of religious 
belief, bringing out in man the faculty of adoration, which 
exercises the most powerful influence on conduct. The 
standard of morals in any age or country is seen to be 
exactly measured on the ideal of the God or gods wor- 
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shipped in it. As that ideal rises so does the law of human 
conduct, and “‘ the highest, holiest manhood” is ever held to 
be the truest reflection of the Divine. Is this to admit that 
“man creates his gods and teaches them how to rule 
him”? No. Man does not create but he discovers his God 
as he discovers the universe, by the like gradual progress 
of development and enlargement of faculty and experience. 
The Power he recognises in the first dawn of conscious 
perception, becomes, with the awakening of the moral 
emotions, the God he “ feels after ifhaply he may find Him,” 
and worships under an impulse as natural as that which 
prompts the dog’s allegiance to the man ; the God who speaks 
to him “‘ at sundry times and in divers manners,” through 
the prophets and seers of the race to whom it is given to 


see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight ; 


and as veil after veil of ignorance drops away, and the 
rational prevails over the mere animal nature, his vision 
becomes clearer, and the light brightens more and more till 
fear gives way to love, and worship to adoration, and man 
surrenders his will to God, not because He is the strongest, 
but because He is the best. 

Another fact ignored by the predominant school of modern 
Atheism is that the most powerful motives in human nature 
are not fear of pain or desire of pleasure, but love and admi- 
ration. These are human, the others are purely animal 
impulses, and sway the human being just in proportion as 
the animal elements of his nature predominate over the 
moral and intellectual. With the development of the higher 
element come the conception of the ideal, the disinterested 
emotions of love, of admiration ; and under their sway men 
in all ages have been seen to sacrifice, unhesitatingly, every 
pleasure, even life itself, and brave every terror, even that 
of hopeless death. Who ever heard of any heroic deed, of 
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any of the great movements which lift a whole age or 
nation, as by the sweep of a wave of moral power, to a 
higher level of thought and life, having been impelled by the 
fear of any pain, the love of any pleasure? These are, 
indeed, the necessary factors in the preservation and welfare 
of the lower life of the body, and, therefore, we find them 
the main factors in animal life. But even in animals they 
yield to the higher ones, in proportion as the animal rises in 
the scale of being. The dog gives his life for his master for 
love, not for fear of the stick. It is a common-place of political 
economy that slave-labour is inferior to free-labour. Yet 
the slave has every inducement that the fear of pain can 
give, to do his best. The best can be got out of men only 
through the action of the best within them; and their 
rulers, from emperors to masters of schools and workshops, 
must rule over the hearts and minds of those under them 
and arouse their self-forgetting loyalty, if they are to get 
their full capacity of service from them. 

It is this emotional power of the faith in a supremely 
adorable God which: will be lost to morality when that faith 
dies out. So keenly did two men, so different in everything 
but their scepticism, as Voltaire and Auguste Comte, feel 
the magnitude of such a loss, that the one declared that a 
God would have to be invented if He did not exist, and the 
other tried to invent one in the shape of his Grand Etre, col- 
lective Humanity, together with a form of worship, to feed 
the ideal side of human nature, without which he felt that 
its highest powers must wither and die. But who can 
admire and love a conscious abstraction? Our hearts warm 
and our souls kindle at the thoughts of individual saints or 
heroes, but collective Humanity as an object of worship 
leaves us as cold as the ashes of the myriad unknown gene- 
rations that make it up. And even those worthies from 
whose lives and thoughts we catch some flame to light us 
on our way, had all of them their share of human weak- 
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nesses, the flaws of human imperfection. We may love and 
revere, but cannot adore them, unless, like the Roman 
Catholic, we invest them with the attributes of divinity. 
Still less can we surrender our whole being to the abstract 
of them, called Humanity, in the one all-sufficing prayer, 
‘“‘ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven.” 

Besides this influence of love and loyalty to the morally 
Perfect, the most powerful of all, there are other moral influ- 
ences belonging to belief in God, which could be replaced 
by no other agency: fear of God, desire of His approbation, 
faith in His love and sympathy. 

Fear is the most abject, the most brute-like of human 
passions. But though incapable, as we have seen, of inspir- 
ing anything great or good, it is powerful as a check and 
restraint on the evil-doer. The fear of God in its lowest 
form—the fear of suffering punishment at His hands—is 
necessarily a check of the strongest kind, because there can 
be no hope of escaping detection. The All-seeing, to whom 
all hearts, as well as all lives, are open, who condemns the 
sinful desire no less than the sinful act, and from whom the 
darkness cannot cover us, and the night is as light as the 
day, has a terror no human terror can approach. And it is 
a terror felt with special keenness by the lower nature, on 
whom higher motives would have no effect. It is not so 
much the distinct fear of the punishment, but the sense of 
that awful Eye about their path and about their bed, which 
becomes an actual torture, and which has impelled many a 
criminal rather to give himself up to the worst penalties of 
human law, than hide it any longer in his breast. If modern 
Atheism ever succeeds in killing for atime the belief in God, 
it will have destroyed, for that time, the best defence of 
society against the brute element it contains. 

But there is a higher form of the fear of God, of which it 
may be truly said, that it is the beginning of wisdom. It is 
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the awe we feel at His infinite Holiness—the abasement 
from the sense of our own unworthiness. In the beauty of 
that presence we feel our own ugliness as a palpable oppres- 
sion, and learn to loathe the sin that makes it. Something 
of that feeling we have in the presence of any beautiful 
human character, and it is one of the most powerful of 
moral influences ; but, as said before, there is always enough 
imperfection in any human ideals to soothe our self-love 
with the flattering unction that, after all, they may not be 
altogether so very much better than ourselves; and thus half 
the value of their influence be lost. 
This awe of God leads necessarily to the desire for His 
approbation, to faith in His sympathy with our efforts to 
obtain it. Now all moralists, of whatever schools, count the 
desire of approbation, the fear of disapproval, and the feeling 
of sympathy among the most powerful levers of moral action ; 
and those of the Atheistic school hold them strong enough 
to support morality without any aid from a belief in God. 
It is, undoubtedly, true that in the ordinary conduct of life 
the practical code of morals for ordinary men and women is 
the public opinion of their class, which—except in the 
classes dangereuses—treflects, in its broad outlines, the law 
and customs of the time and country, modified, however, 
by each class to cover certain deviations in the direction of 
class-interests. As the lower motives of love of pleasure and 
fear of pain are sufficient to preserve the life and general 
welfare of the animal being, so this lower morality, founded 
on regard for the opinion of those among whom we live, and 
desire for their sympathy, is sufficient to keep the frame- 
work of society together, and to maintain that predominance 
of the social over the anti-social impulses in human conduct, 
necessary to its preservation and growth in the arts of life. 
But the life neither of the individual nor of society can be 
bounded within these narrow limits. There are times in 
both,—times pregnant with fateful results,—when the’ cus- 
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tomary rules of morality utterly fail for the guidance of 
conduct. When one of these moments comes to a man— 
and the finer the nature the more likely they are to occur— 
moments when the sense of right, the call of duty within, 
is at variance with his national or class standard of morality, 
—the latter becomes a broken reed, piercing the hand that 
leans upon it. If he has no other support, he must stand 
alone, setting his individual judgment as to what is right 
against all his fellows and every association of his life. And 
yet it is to this higher moral sense in individuals, raising a 
higher standard of morality than the prevailing one, that 
the moral progress of society is ultimately due. The great 
reformers of the world have been men in whom this keener 
moral sense amounted to genius, and made them capable 
of inspiring their fellow-men with the moral enthusiasm 
which boldly flings itself into battle against the old 
standards of faith and conduct, and conquers for the race 
a new and higher standpoint. From the tradesman resist- 
ing the petty frauds sanctioned by the customs of his trade, 
to the apostle of new truths, revolutionising old systems of 
faith and morals, the man who departs from the moral 
grooves of his time and class, not only loses all the land- 
marks by which he has been hitherto guided, but finds the 
moral sympathy and approbation of his fellow-men,—which, 
on the Atheistic hypothesis, is the only emotional power 
backing up his intellectual judgments of right and wrong,— 
arrayed in its full force against him, as the presumptuous 
disturber of established rules, perhaps the sacrilegious 
destroyer of the temples in which his fathers worshipped. 
The more sensitive his moral nature, the more terrible to 
him will be this moral isolation and the sense of reprobation 
which accompanies it. There may be some men so self- 
contained in their superiority that they can bear this awful 
moral solitude and not quail before its terrors, but they are 
the rare exceptions from which no rule for the race in 
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general can be drawn. To all but these, faith in God and 
in conscience as His voice within the heart, will make in 
such moments of isolation all the difference between the po- 
sition of a deserter, even a betrayer, of his people and that of 
the leader of a forlorn hope. I use advisedly the word “ faith,” 
as indicating the emotional power wanting in belief which 
is simply intellectual assent. In that sense, as ‘‘the evidence 
of things not seen,” it is the truest of truths that we are 
saved by faith only, for its emotional power alone can lend 
to belief the strength and glow of a moral force-impelling 
action. He who has it can appeal from the condemnation 
of his fellow-men to the approval of the Lord, whose soldier 
and servant he is, and can still say, when all have deserted 
him, even his own familiar friend in whom he trusted, 
“T am not alone, for my Father is with me.” Let those 
who have ever tried to hold by their own sense of truth and 
right against the loved and honoured parent or friend, and 
under the obloquy and contempt of their own society, tell 
what that faith has done for them. It would be very diffi- 
cult in the present day to judge how far even those who 
profess the most uncompromising Atheism are still uncon- 
sciously influenced by faith in an eternal law of right and 
wrong, independent of all human judgment, which is the 
moral atmosphere of Christianity breathed by them from 
their cradles; and not till Atheism has so completely 
replaced it as to have formed its own atmosphere of con- 
stant, unconscious influence, will it be possible to estimate 
fully the moral effects of each upon practical life. 

There is yet one more force to be enumerated of those 
which faith in God brings to the aid of morality, and that is 
Prayer. It is the favourite assumption of the anti-theologi- 
cal schools that prayer is simply petition for Divine favour 
or deprecation of Divine wrath, and \that belief in its 
efficacy means belief in special interpositibns of Providence 
to control or change the order of events in accordance with 
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the interests of the petitioner. Taken in this sense, it is, of 
course, easy to show that such interpositions are contrary 
to all we know of the laws of the universe, and that if there 
were such a power in the prayers of each blind, ignorant 
human supplicant to change the order of nature, and introduce, 
at any moment, a new and incalculable force into the sequence 
of phenomena, not only all science, but all reliance upon 
ordinary experience, would be at an end, and the world 
relapse into chaos. The progress of science, which depends 
solely on the assumption that the laws it discovers are 
invariable—an assumption, indeed, as unproveable, a priori, 
as any theological dogma, but resting on the whole past 
experience of mankind,—has so moulded popular opinion 
in this sense that, although prayers for change of weather, for 
bounteous harvests, or for the prevention or cure of disease, 
are still put up in our churches, it may be doubted whether 
there is anything like real faith in their effect amongst the 
congregations that repeat them. And where that faith yet 
exists, it is still more doubtful whether it does not rather 
detract from than lead to a high tone of morals, by fostering 
the pernicious belief that temporal prosperity or adversity 
are signs of Divine favour or wrath towards individuals, and 
preventing that entire acceptance of God’s will as the best, 
which is the very essence of an ennobling faith in Him. 

But the prayer which is a true and most powerful force in 
human life is the prayer which is not petition to change the 
will of God, but for strength to do and bear it; the prayer 
that, in the very heat and burden of the day, can lift us out 
of the fret, the clash, the pricks and stings of life, the dust 
and jarring noises of its highway, into that larger and 
serener air of the unseen and eternal, breathing peace to 
the mind stayed upon God; prayer consciously baring the 
heart before Him who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity, and by the very effort to see as He sees, clearing 
our moral vision from the beam that obstructs it; prayer 
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which, under the stress and strain of strong temptation,— 
when passion is surging as a flood, blinding and confusing 
the reason, overpowering the voice of conscience,—raises 
the cry for help, and finds it in the strong grasp of 
faith, keeping the soul steady to the law it can no longer 
see. Such prayer as this, which is the direct outcome 
of faith in God, and is, moreover, a natural impulse 
of the human heart, is an incalculable force on the side of 
virtue, and there is nothing to replace it in any Atheistical 
system, for its strength lies in its personality; it is th 
appeal of the human heart to a Divine heart touched with 
the feeling of its infirmities, and can neyer be made to an 
impersonal force or abstraction, be it the ‘Grand Etre” of 
the Positivists or any other. 

Let us now consider Conscience, or the sense of right and 
wrong, as affected by belief or disbelief in God. But, first, 
I must point out, as I have done on a former occasion,* the 
error regarding the nature of Conscience, which consists in 
attributing to it the legislative as well as the executive 
power over conduct—the function of pronouncing what is 
right and wrong as well as of commanding that the right be 
done. This view, which is unfortunately held by many 
Theists and moralists of the intuitive school, is the most 
formidable weapon in the hands of their opponents, who 
can point to the endless diversities of the moral code in 
different ages, nations, and races, and ask, triumphantly, 
Where is the evidence of an intuitive moral standard 
common to all men? In fact, however, Conscience exer- 
cises no such function, and the history of man teaches us 
that he discovers moral truth by the same slow and tentative 
processes as he advances in every other direction, though 
carried forward as with a bound, from time to time, by the 
men of moral genius—the Galileos, the Bacons, the Newtons 


*See Theological Review, April, 1879. ‘God, Duty, and Immortality : 
a Reply.” 
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of moral science—who reveal to the common herd the moral 
beauty and truth which, once seen, commands their allegi- 
ance, kindles their reverential love, and leads them through 
instinctive admiration to the loftier moral standard they 
could never have reasoned out. The only universal moral 
intuition in man, which may strictly be called a moral 
sense, is the sense that there is a right and a wrong in 
action, and that the right ought to be done, come what 
come may. This is the true expression of Conscience. The 
judgment whether this or that action is our duty, may be 
entirely erroneous; the doing of it may cost all that makes 
life worth having, or what is dearer than life to all but the 
most abject of creatures—the life, the welfare, or the love 
and esteem of our own best beloved and honoured ones; 
but never, for one instant, does the voice within falter in 
its command : that duty felt to be duty, must be done. 

This at once seems to dispose of the argument that Con- 
science is only the voice of the inherited experience of self- 
interest. That is the voice of prudence, counting the cost of 
actions, and its utterance is too often diametrically opposed to 
that of duty bidding us act at any cost. Society is much more 
given to slaying than to honouring its prophets, and even 
if they leave any posterity to inherit their noble peculiarities, 
it can scarcely be averred that this variety has any advan- 
tage in the struggle for life. It is true that subsequent 
generations often build the sepulchres of those their fathers 
have slain, and adopt them for their heroes; but this is 
scarcely the kind of reward which will set the desires of 
flesh and blood flowing towards it, overcoming all nearer 
and more certain pains and pleasures; and if, indeed, the 
benefits so derived stamp themselves in human memory as 
worth the price they cost, it can only be because there is 
something stronger in human nature than flesh and blood— 
love and loyalty to the good per se. . 

We shall be met here by the reclamation of the opposite 
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school of anti-theological moralists—the Altruistic—who, far 
from making selfishness the primum mobile of human action, 
put in its place the very quintessence of disinterestedness, 
and make the enthusiasm of humanity the basis of morals. 
But the noble and the ignoble theory are both vitiated by 
the same error, the singling out of one factor from our com- 
plex human nature, and overlooking or undervaluing the 
rest. The Utilitarian sees this factor in self-interest, and 
by some metaphysical hocus-pocus makes the disinterested 
affections—love, generosity, and self-devotion—but transfor- 
mations of selfishness. The Altruist takes the disinterested 
affections and eliminates from his scheme, not only selfish- 
ness, but even all desire for personal happiness. And 
unfortunately, his failure to construct a workable code of 
morals will be more absolute than that of his Utilitarian 
rival, in so far as its basis will be further removed from 
actual fact. For the bare framework of society can be, and 
has been, kept together by the ‘action of self-interest, and 
the rewards of prudent conduct are visible to the meanest 
capacity; but no society can be composed of saints and 
heroes, willing with St. Paul to be accursed from all hap- 
piness for the sake of their brethren; and there is every 
reason to fear that any partial success in establishing such a 
superhuman standard of action would end, like similar 
attempts on the theological side, in a rebellion of outraged 
nature and a frantic return of the over-cleansed flesh to 
wallow in its mire again. And the difficulties of the 
Altruist would be so far greater than the theologian’s, that 
by his Positivist hypothesis, the humanity from whom he 
demands this sublime enthusiasm and for whose sake it is 
to be exercised, is only a succession of ephemera, born to 
live one brief hour of pleasure or pain, and to die, “ leaving 
not a wrack behind.” 

There is a last argument against the Atheistic claims 
which might logically supersede the necessity of any other, 
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for it shows that the materialism which is the foundation 
of modern Atheism, does, in fact, cut away the very root of 
morality in the strict sense of the word. In that sense, as 
the rule of right or wrong, it rests upon the assumption 
that man is a free agent, that he can choose between two 
courses of action, and that his choice is justly followed by 
the moral approval or disapproval of his fellows. This free 
agency, however, is exactly what is denied him by the pre- 
dominant scientific school of the present day. It is asserted 
that human life is only the product of physical forces, bring- 
ing about certain integrations or disintegrations of matter, 
and that the human being, with all his apparent energies, 
emotions, intelligence, will, is but the mechanical result of 
these combinations, eternally reproduced by the same sense- 
less, feelingless, purposeless concourse of atoms. If this be 
true, all the terms by which we designate human action are 
simply misnomers. There can be neither virtue nor vice, 
righteousness nor iniquity, in a being who is simply a 
machine moved by other machines. Whatsoever he does 
he cannot help doing, and praise or blame would be as 
appropriately given to him for doing it, as to the bullet 
for hitting or missing the mark at which it is sent. 
The magnificent drama of human life sinks into a puppet- 
show without even a showman, and its infinite play of 
action and passion into the mere clash of sound and 
motion, “‘ signifying nothing.” 

This is the logical and inevitable conclusion from the 
theory of the materialistic school, which no sophism can 
evade, no fine phrases disguise. When it has mastered the 
popular mind through the zealous proselytism of its teachers, 
society may go on punishing malefactors as it hunts down 
noxious animals, but it will cease to have the right of 
inflicting moral reprobation in addition to its material 
penalties, and instead of criminals, it must only speak of 
unfortunates. The tremendous weapon of moral indig- 
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nation, of moral outlawry, will be taken out of its hand, 
and its most powerful ally within the breast of man himself, 
remorse, will cease to have any existence, for how can we 
feel remorse for that which we did automatically, or moral 
indignation against the automaton? It will, of course, be 
attempted to deny that the doctrine carries this extreme 
consequence, or the answer will be a tw quoque against the 
spiritualistic theory of morals which must equally take 
account of material conditions, and cannot abstract the man 
from his antecedents or his environment. But the spiritual- 
istic theory holds these two saving principles, which 
Atheism denies: First, that the man brought by his 
antecedents and environment under the force of a special 
temptation, can choose whether he will yield to it,—can 
deliberately fix his attention on one of two motives to action 
and thus make the action his own for which he is justly 
responsible ; secondly, that his life does not end here, and 
that the moral purpose which has been overborne on earth 
by the earthly conditions he could not escape from, will be 
worked out in another stage of existence. Nor can these 
principles be decried as the invention of any theological sect 
or school, for on the first are based the whole edifice of 
human legislation and education, the whole meaning of 
language in relation to conduct, and every code of morals of 
whatever age or nation; and the second rests on the 
unquenchable hove of the human race that the life of man 
is not as the life of the beasts that perish, but that he has a 
hereafter beyond the grave. 

This brings us to the influence over conduct of the belief 
in Immortality. The favourite representation of the 
practical result of that belief by anti-theological moralists 
is that of other-worldliness, the prudence which regulates 
conduct so as to make the best of both worlds, or, at least, the 
virtue, if virtue it can be called, which sacrifices temporal to 
eternal advantages. It cannot be denied that in many 
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phases of religious belief such motives have been the 
prevalent ones, and, low as they are, they have been 
considered such potent forces on the side of law and order 
that, to preserve them, it has often been thought worth 
while, by the most sceptical, to preserve the superstition on 
which they rest. Paradoxical, however, as it may seem, I am 
inclined to doubt whether their influence is really so great. 
The fear which is a power over a certain order of minds is, 
as we have seen, the present fear of God’s omniscience 
backing up the pricks of conscience. But to realise the 
far-off torments of hell or bliss of heaven requires more 
imagination than such minds generally possess, and there is, 
besides, a gambling spirit in man which makes him at all 
times ready to toss up for his chance, and to believe that 
something will happen to save him from the consequences 
of his own actions. The sinner sins in view of hell as the 
miner uncovers his light in view of fire-damp. Death, with 
all that comes after death, is uncertain; the pleasure for 
which he takes the risk is at hand. That is the tangible 
reality before which the intangible future pales and vanishes 
as a dream. Even at its strongest, when men’s imagina- 
tions had a more vivid power of personification, and 
the Devil and his angels stood opposed to God and His 
Saints in mortal warfare, the human soul being the prize 
for which they contended, this fear could only act as a check 
upon vice. It could not inspire virtue, and the doctrine of 
eternal punishment by darkening the character of God and 
taxing His judgments with the awful injustice of an infinite 
doom for a finite offence has, I believe, done more to drive 
men into reckless unbelief than all the arguments of 
Atheism. The keener sense of justice, together with the 
tenderer humanity, developed by the progress of civilisation, 
tend to make the doctrine more and more revolting, until 
it is felt by all the nobler minds who dare to face the 
meaning of the creeds they repeat, that hell itself were 
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preferable to worshipping absolute power without justice or 
love. 

But there is an element in the belief in Immortality, 
which is the quickening spirit of the highest morality. It 
is the belief that its highest reward is to draw nearer and 
nearer to the supreme perfection we can here only dimly 
apprehend, and beholding it ‘“‘as in a glass, to be trans- 
formed by it into the same image, from glory to glory,”— 
that its direst.penalty is to feel the great gulf that divides us 
from it. Again, the belief in immortality appeals to the 
most powerful, because most constant factor in human 
nature, to Hope, that ‘springs eternal in the human 
breast ;”” Hope, pure and simple, apart from all special views 
concerning the future life, as the background of infinite 
possibilities, stretching out above and beyond the poorest, 
meanest, most miserable of human lives, and making all the 
difference between living in a mine without an outlet, and 
under the open vault of heaven. Hope, the one blessing 
which clings to us when all else is gone, this it is of which 
Atheism would rob us. Some faint idea of what human 
morality would become if it should succeed in the attempt, 
may be gathered from the records of the behaviour of men 
under the influence of despair, and its expression is ready- 
written for us: “‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.”” And it is on the lives of the masses—the toiling, suf- 
fering millions of mankind—that this loss of hope will 
mainly tell. It will, indeed, cast a shadow over the sun- 
shine of the happiest, make satiety more sickening, and give 
to cynicism a bitterer flavour ; but the full magnitude of its 
import will be felt only by the disinherited of the earth, and 
they, when they realise that there is no other inheritance to 
hope for, will turn with brute force on the privileged few 
who have monopolised it here, and strive to wrench it from 
their hands through blood and ashes. 

Yet Atheism boasts that human life will retain its worth 
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undiminished; that. it will lose none of its dignity, its 
higher aspirations, its beauty or its poetry, when recognised 
to be wholly of the earth earthy. Let us hear a word on 
this subject from one who will assuredly not be suspected of 
sickly idealism or sickly sentimentalism of any kind—Prince 
Bismarck. ‘It is incomprehensible to me,” he says, in a 
letter to his wife, ‘‘ how any human being, who thinks about 
himself at all, and who is ignorant, or chooses to remain 
ignorant, of God, can live under his load of self-contempt 
and ennui. ... If I had to live nowas I did then... 
I really do not know why I should not throw off this life 
like a dirty shirt.”* And this was written by him in the 
prime of life, with every affection gratified, with the 
magnificent career he has since run opening unclouded 
before him ; and he specially begs his wife, to whom the 
letter is addressed, not to suppose it is written in a par- 
ticularly dark mood, but that, on the contrary, his health 
and spirits are good. And in a letter written ten years 
later, speaking of the shortness of life even in the happiest 
case, and when prolonged to its fullest span, he says: “ It 
would not be worth while to dress and undress if it were 
over with that” (p. 163). If the promise of this life only 
was not worth living for in the estimation of one to whom 
its richest fulfilment was assured, what must it be to the 
mass of mortals, for whom it means only a shorter or longer 
treadmill round, with certain pains and uncertain pleasures, 
the lower and the higher cravings of our nature equally 
unsatisfied, and the noble and the base equally suffering 
from a sense of the injustice of fate, which made them to 
desire and forbids them to enjoy? What poetry, what art, 
what morality will long survive under the belief that man 
is only an earthworm of more differentiated protoplasm ; 
his love and faith but atomic currents of the brain, or may 
be—as the French philosopher asserted—of the smaller 


* Prince Bismarck’s Letters. Translated by T. Maxse. 2nd ed., p. 36. 
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intestines; and the power ruling all, not a God and Father, 
but a millwheel of perpetual motion, lower than himself in 
that it has not even a brain? With what face can the 
Atheistic moralist ask of such a being to sacrifice his one 
little earthly morsel of joy of which alone he can make sure, 
that other earthworms like himself—not even his own kith 
and kin, but unknown and unborn—should have larger 
morsels when he himself has returned to his original dust ? 
If any proof were needed of the extent to which the old 
spiritual faith and hopes of mankind still govern the minds 
that believe themselves entirely rid of them, it would be 
found in these lofty theories of self-forgetting morals and 
an ideal humanity, so sublimely inconsistent with their 
other theory of the universe, as a self-acting machine, with 
no law but that of mechanical force. 

It will be asked—sadly enough by some, more or less 
scoffingly by others—why, if religious belief has the influ- 
ence on morality here attributed to it, it has not raised the 
condition of the believing masses of mankind above what we 
now see it. Why, in the nineteenth century of Christianity 
—the purest form of religion ever known—impurity and 
selfishness, with all their brood of meanness, vice, and crime, 
are still rampant in every Christian country, and society 
honeycombed by the corruption they engender ? To answer 
this question would be to answer the question of all time, 
Why does evil exist? Why have man and the conditions of 
his earthly existence been constituted as they are, to pass 
through an infinite series of imperfections towards a per- 
fection unattained, invisible as yet, and why is life a battle 
which slays its thousands for the triumph of afew? The 


believer in 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves; 


who trusts that every life lost here shall be found again 
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hereafter, and Death be swallowed up in victory, can wait 
in patient hope for the lifting up of the veil. But to the 
unbeliever, the existence of evil, the contemplation of “ the 
whole creation groaning and travailing together in pain 
until now,” to produce nothing better than a little more 
comfort and pleasure for each passing generation during its 
brief span of life, till life itself is swallowed up in death, 
must, one would suppose, bring the very blackness of 
despair. But no; modern Atheism accepts the conclusion 
with even truculent exultation, and preaches from the only 
text in the Bible it believes in, ‘‘ Dust thou art, and to 
dust thou shalt return,” as if it were, indeed, the ‘‘ Good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be unto all people.” 

Some, indeed, there are among its followers who do 
acknowledge the dreariness of the outlook, but say: It is 
best to know and make known the truth, be it ever so bitter. 
Why? If there be a God, and Truth is His word to man, 
then, indeed, it is best—it is vital to our souls to know it. 
But if there be no God and we have no souls, then only the 
truth which concerns the life of our bodies can be of any 
value; and the ignorant impatience of such gritty food, 
exhibited by the subtler form of matter called by some 
spirit, might be harmlessly soothed, as Comte recommends, 
with poetic fictions about the Unseen and Eternal, for 
which it craves with a persistence so unbecoming its 
character as matter. 

One thing there is abundant evidence to prove: that, 
however lamentably religion may have failed to raise human 
conduct to its ideal standard of morality, the absence of 
religion, where it has been general in any society, has been 
accompanied by a fearful increase of immorality. Witness 
the morals of the later Roman Empire ; of Italy, under the 
first pagan influence of the Renaissance ; of France, during 
the last half of the eighteenth century. Witness also the 
doctrines of the Nihilists and of all the extreme Socialist, 
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or, as they should rather be called, anti-socialist, sects of 
whatever nationality, who would abolish the family, pro- 
perty, and social organisation, together with God, and with 
unconscious logic call for absolute lawlessness as the only 
complete expression of Atheistic liberty. TReligion, in fact, 
is, in its essence, faith in a supreme and adorable Law over 
human life. Called by a thousand names, worshipped under 
a thousand forms, expressed through a thousand symbols, 
interpreted in a thousand ways, it still—even when most 
ignobly travestied—rescues man from the lawlessness of 
the brutes. His wisdom lies in reading it aright; his 
happiness in loving it; his highest dignity in obeying it 
voluntarily, finding in its service his perfect freedom. 


Marra G. GREY. 











DEAN STANLEY. 


HREE foremost names already stand inscribed on the 

English death-roll of 1881. Three men of influence 

more diverse on English thought, sentiment, and action 

than Thomas Carlyle, Benjamin Disraeli, and Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, it would indeed be difficult to name. 

The mark which Dean Stanley leaves on the mind of 
England is individual and unique; yet seldom are the 
influences of early association and training more clearly 
traceable in a man’s mature and permanent work than in 
his case. The home at Alderley, the school-days at Rugby, 
the parents’ example, the tutor’s counsels, recur to the mind 
continually as it contemplates the character and the career 
unfolded successively at Oxford and at Westminster. 

It is to the reverent affection of the son and pupil himself 
that we owe the vivid impression ca!led up in our minds by 
the names of Edward Stanley, of Catherine Stanley, of 
Thomas Arnold. 

Edward Stanley became Rector of Alderley ten years 
before the birth of Arthur, his second son. When he left 
his rectory for the Bishop’s palace at Norwich, Arthur 
was already running his brilliant career at Oxford. Mr. 
Stanley’s predecessor in the Cheshire parish “‘ used to boast 
that he had never set foot in a sick person’s cottage ;’’ and 
during his incumbency, “the clerk used to go to the church- 
yard-stile to see whether there were any more coming to 
church, for there were seldom enough to make a congrega- 
tion.” Mr. Stanley was a clergyman malgré lui: his 
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"passion was for a sea-faring life. But the thirty years of 
his pastoral charge were spent in unremitting and affec- 
tionate intercourse with his people, which won for him their 
unmeasured love and veneration. The good rector was a 
man of much simplicity, no great scholar, but of a sincerity, 
a directness, a conscientiousness, and a kindliness, that did 
much more for the elevation of his parishioners and the 
training of his children than would have been achieved by 
more brilliant parts with less sterling character. From his 
example his sons imbibed an honesty and a warmth of heart 
which won for two of them high regard in the antipodes, 
and for one the respect and affection of the English people. 
Even Miss Martineau, though she introduces him as “ the 
nervous, good-natured, indiscreet rattle,” and most in- 
aptly pronounces him “ timid as a hare,”* found him 
‘“‘ admirable in his way,” and declares that ‘‘ in the function 
of benevolence to the poor and afflicted, he was exemplary.” 
But doubtless the rarer graces of mind and character which 
marked the late Dean of Westminster, descended to him 
rather from his mother than his father. The latter was the 
brave and conscientious presbyter and prelate, who officered 
his church, as he would have officered a ship, with con- 
spicuous loyalty and self-devotion ; the former was a woman 
of singular refinement of intellectual and spiritual culture. 
At once the brightness and the consecration of the home 
over which she presided, she infused into her child that 
exquisite sensibility which coloured alike his intercourse 
with men, his literary temperament, and his personal 
religion. In his manliness and his sincerity the son drew 
from the paternal stores ; in the finely strung chords of his 
religious nature his mother’s gentle spirit lived again. 

But it is the strong, shaping hand of Arnold that is most 
clearly to be seen as mind and soul unfold to their maturity. 
Dean Stanley often rebuked the tone of the nominally 
* Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography, I., p. 339. 
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religious press. His gentle form, no longer tenanted by the 
gifted soul, still lay unburied in the precincts of the mighty 
Abbey, when the Church Times permitted itself to speak 
of “‘the romantic biography wherein and whereby he 
created the Arnold myth, and elevated a man who, with 
much force of personal character, had a very poor, narrow, 
and ragged quality of intellect, into a hero and demi-god, in 
the very teeth of the rebutting evidence abundantly supplied 
by that noxious product of forty-five years ago, the average 
‘Rugby prig.’”” We are not concerned to deny the exist- 
ence of the “ priggish” element in some of the Arnold 
school ; but the Arnold of the biography was not a myth, 
but a fact full of beneficent results in the England of the 
mid-century, full of fruit even now in the English Press, 
the English Senate, and the English Church. And by none 
has the influence of Arnold been more effectually trans- 
mitted than by Arthur Stanley. The fervid, constructive, 
political radicalism of Arnold has been chiefly continued 
indeed by a distinguished pupil who has never taken orders. 
Dean Stanley probably never felt any temptation to found, 
edit, write, and pay for a weekly Register, to instruct work- 
ing men in the higher principles of politics. But Stanley's 
theory of the English Church was taken bodily, and his 
attitude towards Nonconformists was directly developed, 
from that of Arnold. His leading principle, the union of 
the secular and the sacred, though differently applied, was 
in itself the animating principle of Arnold also. The sug- 
gestion of the treatment of sacred history as a development, 
and of its heroes as men of like flesh and blood to our own, 
came to him from Arnold’s enthusiastic acceptance of 
Niebuhr; and the whole strain of his writings as an historian 
is coloured by the enthusiasm with which he recalls the 
great day when Arnold delivered his inaugural lecture as 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford.* “If,” 


* Life of Dr. Arnold. Fourth Ed., II., p. 292. 
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says Dr. Stanley, in the preface to his first important theo- 
logical work, ‘‘there are fewer references than might 
naturally have been expected to the name of one to whom, 
though not living, this, as well as any similar work which I 
may be called to undertake, must in great measure be due, it 
is because I trust that I may be allowed to take this oppor- 
tunity of vindicating, once for all, for the scholars of Arnold, 
the privilege and pleasure of using his words and adopting 
his thoughts without the necessity of specifying in every 
instance the source from which they have been derived.” * 
Yet again and again, in sermon, in essay, in history, does 
the name of that beloved master recur, linked by the fond 
reverence of the pupil with those of the most famous 
English Churchmen—Hooker, Butler, Chillingworth,—with 
those of the most illustrious Christian apostles—Athanasius, 
Augustine, Luther. 

In tracing the chief personal influences which went to the 
making of the remarkable man whom we have lost, it is 
necessary, after parting with the parents and the school- 
master, to pass over some thirty years of life, more or less 
recluse, to meet Dr. Stanley again with that companion by 
his side who completed the full orb of his perfect manhood. 
The first volume of his Lectures on the Jewish Church, 
published six months after his widowed mother died, is 
dedicated ‘‘ to the dear memory of her, by whose firm faith, 
calm wisdom, and tender sympathy these and all other 
labours have for years been sustained and cheered.” The 
third volume was the offering of the widowed husband at 
the grave of ‘‘ the inseparable partner in every joy and every 
struggle of twelve eventful years.” To her that volume, 
‘the solicitude and solace of her latest days,’’ is dedicated 
“‘ with the humble prayer that its aim may not be altogether 
unworthy of her sustaining love, her inspiring courage, and 
her never-failing faith in the enlargement of the Church 
* Sermons and Essays on the Apostolical Age. Second Edition, p. iii. 
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and the triumph of all truth.” Of what his noble wife was 
to the Dean of Westminster those may have some glimmer- 
ing conception who, finding him in his last years com- 
panioned in his spacious yet homely study, by the marble 
bust that stood, not on any lofty shelf or remote pedestal, 
but on the table littered with his books and papers, have 
seen his eye wander to the chiselled features as he said, 
*“‘ Ah, if she were here, she would tell me what I ought 
to do.” 

But the personal influences which moulded the mind and 
character of the great Churchman who has passed out from 
among us have been drawn with so charming a pencil by 
one most highly qualified for the grateful task,* that we 
hasten to our more proper business, the estimate of the man 
as a factor in the life and thought of his country and his 
age. We pass by the distinguished career at Oxford, during 
which the sustained communion with Arnold proved ample 
protection from that far more brilliant Churchman, whose 
subtle, mighty power was penetrating the heart of the 
youthful talent and enthusiasm of the University. The 
spell of Newman’s genius was vain against the triple 
armour of the young Rugbeian’s loyalty. We pass over the 
period of waxing reputation in the canonry at Canterbury, 
when first the young clergyman’s delight in welding 
together the great events of history and the spots of earth 
on which they befell found adequate and congenial vent. 
We pass over the second group of years spent at Oxford, 
this time in the very fulness of manhood, and with 
accredited honour as Canon of Christ Church and Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History. We pass over the 
years, all too few, of established and finally cosmopolitan 
fame, spent in communion with the very spirit of the 
venerable Church of the Confessor and Henry III.—a 


* Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, by A. J. C. Hare. Macmillan’s Magazine, 
September, 1881. 
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communion so full and deep that no man could hear the 
name of the Dean, but the cloistered glory of the Abbey 
rose up in his mind, and seemed to speak with the voices of 
centuries of the royal and gifted dead whom the magician’s 
potent wand had called back to life; and no man could 
hear the name of the Abbey, but the short, slight figure, 
and the grey, quick eye, and refined and speaking features 
of the Dean were conjured up before him. We pass over 
the varied travel with which the conversation and the 
writings of the Dean were so luminously enriched,—the 
boy’s trip to the Pyrenees and his ecstatic cry, ‘‘ What 
shall I do? What shall I do?” as the Pic du Midi glowed 
roseate upon his vision; the young man’s wanderings 
through Italy and Greece ; the later journeys through lands 
consecrated by the footsteps of Patriarchs, Prophets, and 
the chief Son of Man ; that visit to the frozen court of the 
North, where he saw the consummation of a Prince’s happi- 
ness, while the relentless climate, attacking his own wife, 
prepared his own abiding grief; the voyage to the great 
Western land, where for the first time he saw an English 
people without a Westminster, without a Canterbury, 
without an Oxford, without an Establishment, and learnt 
how well they fared. 

The qualities of mind and heart which were revealed in 
the countenance and conversation of Dean Stanley, as testi- 
fied by all who have had the least acquaintance with him, 
shine also in his writings. Seldom have any man’s books 
been so perfect a mirror of himself. To say this is to say 
that his character was permeated with sincerity. He could 
write only what he thought and felt. To affect or to sup- 
press an opinion or an emotion was impossible to his face 
or to his pen. His eyes, his tongue, his books always spoke 
the truth—or what was truth to him; and they always 
spoke the truth in love. This love, so easy to talk about, 
to preach about, so rarely maintained as the ruling spring 
53 
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of life, was by him so maintained. This is proved by the 
love which he awoke in others. There are many eccle- 
siastics who are respected far and wide ; many who are 
loved by those within the immediate circle of their influ- 
ence: we know of none in our generation except Dean 
Stanley who have been heartily and unreservedly loved by 
men of every Church, by their fierce opponents no less than 
their warm allies. Of all Churchmen, Dean Stanley most 
effectually combated the spirit of Dissent; yet the Non- 
conformists who took part as pall-bearers when the Dean 
was laid in his beloved Abbey were representatives, in that 
last act of affectionate service, of myriads of Dissenters and 
Liberationists. At no other ecclesiastical group in Chris- 
tendom had he shot such shafts of raillery as at the 
Ritualists and their friends. Against a motion seconded by 
Archdeacon Denison he had delivered the most fiery and 
sarcastic speech to be found in his works.* Yet it is the 
hot-headed Archdeacon who, when the first wave of sorrow 
broke over the land, delivered of all others the most touch- 
ing testimony of tender friendship.t The scoff of his 

* Speech on the South African Controversy. Essays chiefly on Questions 


-of Church and State, from 1850 to 1870, pp. 296-331. 


+t We cannot forbear to preserve the simple words pronounced by Arch- 


deacon Denison, in the Lower House of Convocation, on the morning of the 


great bereavement. He said :— 


«My words shall be very few. Words at such a time are poor things. 
What I have to say refers to the last time I ever spoke with our dear friend 
who is gone. It was in his own house, when I was coming away from the 
last of those hospitable receptions at which it was manifestly a great 
pleasure to receive members of this House. I was leaving the room with 
him, and, thinking that he was looking far from well, I said to him, ‘Dear 
Dean, let me say one word to you.’ We went a little aside, and I said—‘I 
have been on the point of writing to you many times just lately, but I 
never like writing to a man about his sermons, and I held my hand; but 
now I have the opportunity, let me say that few things have touched and 
moved me more nearly than your sermon on the death of my dear old friend 
John Thynne, and I cannot help saying so to you.’ His face lighted up, he 
took hold of both of my hands, and said, ‘I am very glad indeed that you 
have told me this.’ Sowe parted. The light on his face and the hearty 
kindliness of his words will never leave my memory. It is one out of a 
thousand instances of the same character. It is not only the great intellec- 
tual qualities of the late Dean of Westminster, and it is not many men who 
have qualities so great ; but it is the heart of the Dean of Westminster— 
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enemies, that he was “‘ honorary member of all the denomi- 
nations,” derived its point from the truth that his heart 
was of no denomination. His sympathy was so strong 
and so finely strung that it vibrated to chords in every 
devout spirit. It extended not only to the Arnolds and 
Stanleys of other Churches and other lands, Philaret, the 
gentle Archbishop of Moscow, and Kolomna, Chunder Sen, 
the ardent reformer of Bengal, but (what is so much rarer) 
to the most vehement opponents of his own principles and 
policy in his own land and his own Church. Psychologi- 
cally, this moral trait had one source with the extraordinary 
power of realisation of the person of another which gives 
such vivacity and life to his historical sketches. Socially, 
it gave that magic charm to his manner by which the 
humblest individual, casually thrown into contact with him, 
was set at once at ease, and felt that he was with one who 
intuitively understood all the best part of his nature. Re- 
ligiously, it lay at the very heart of his Christianity, which 
was that simple sentiment of brotherhood to all men in 
sonship to the Father, which was the inspiration and power 
of Jesus Christ. 


It will be convenient to consider Dean Stanley’s position 
as an Ecclesiastic, as a Theologian, as an Historian. 

I. As an Ecclesiastic he was emphatically a Church of 
England man. No Presbyter or Bishop has ever served 
that Church with a more profound devotion. He declared 
himself—and unquestionably he was—‘‘ an Erastian of the 
Erastians”’ * ; but he was so because he conceived that the 
Erastian position best served both State and Church. The 
Church of England was to him an institution of such bene- 
his affections, his sympathy, his loving-kindness which will long survive 
with us all the recollection of differences of judgment, however wide. No 
man has differed more with him than I have. No man has had more occa- 
sion and more reason than I have to carry with me to the end all that I feel 


now.” —Guardian, July 20, 1881. 
* Lectures on the Church of Scotland. Second Edition, p. 19. 
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ficent and far-reaching capability, that he felt her ministry 
to be the most sacred office which any man could hold. 
“To serve,” said he, “a great institution, and by serving it 
to endeavour to promote within it a vitality which shall 
secure it as the shelter for such as will have to continue the 
same struggle after they are gone, is an object for which 
much may be and ought to be endured which otherwise 
would be intolerable.” * 

But it was as an Establishment that he especially valued 
the English Church. The essence of Establishment he 
found, not in endowments, nor in any secular offices held 
by the clergy, nor in the constant interference of the State, 
but in the recognition and ultimate control of the clergy by 
the State. In this recognition and control he saw the 
best guarantee for the comprehensiveness and the elasticity 
of the Church. Impressed with this view, he deprecated 
disestablishment whether in England or in Scotland. To 
his mind the movement for disestablishment in Scotland 
arose from “narrow and retrogade principles,” from “ illi- 
beral prejudice ;”’ and observing its growing attractions for 
liberal statesmen, ‘‘ it is to be hoped,” he cried, 

“That this eclipse of the more generous and enlightened 
principles which marked the liberal statesmanship of former 
days is not permanent, and that this generation will not live to 
deplore the reckless sacrifice of great opportunities in the future 
to the party watchwords of modern sacerdotalism in the fleeting 
controversies of the present moment.” To destroy the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland would be, he averred, ‘‘ to destroy not 
merely an ancient institution, with endowments which would be 
taken from it only to be uselessly squandered, and with oppor- 
tunities for Christian benificence which no wise man would 
willingly take away in an age where material progress is so dis- 
proportionately active—it would be to destroy, as far as human 
efforts can destroy, the special ideas of freedom, of growth, of 
comprehension which are avowedly repugnant to the very 


* Essays Chiefly on Questions of Church and State, from 1850 to 1870, 
p- xxx. 
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purpose of the seceding Churches, but which are inherent in the 
very existence of a National Church.” * 


“We cannot afford,” says he, ‘“‘to lose the testimonies 
furnished by an institution like the Church of Scotland in behal 
of free inquiry, of the sacredness of individual conscience, of the 
superiority of the spirit over the letter, and of the moral and 
intellectual over the material forms of religion.” + 


It was doubtless an astonishment to many visitors from 
the manses that line the Firth of Forth to the Philo- 
sophical Institution of Edinburgh to hear themselves thus 
applauded for virtues which they craved not, by the 
Southern prelatic minister. But the sincerity and fervour 
of Stanley’s faith in the principle of a State Church ring 
out in his praise of his own noble Minster. 


“ Whilst Westminster Abbey stands the Church of England 
stands. So long as its stones are not sold to the first chance 
purchaser—so long as it remains the sanctuary, not of any 
private sect, but of the English people—so long as the great 
Council of the nation which assisted at its first dedication 
recognises its religious purpose ; so long the separation between 
the English State and the English Church will not have been 
accomplished.” ¢ 


However largely this view of the inherent comprehensive- 
ness of an Establishment may seem due to enthusiasm, 
there is no doubt that Arthur Stanley himself did all that 
in him lay to stamp with such a character the Church in 
which he served. Arnold had been convinced “ that the 
founders of our present constitution in Church and State 
did ‘truly consider them to be identical, the Christian 
nation of England to be the Church of England, the head 
of that nation to be for that very reason the head of the 
Church,’”” and had “asked with an indignant sorrow 
‘ whether it were indeed indifference or latitudinarianism, to 


* Lectures on the Church of Scotland. Second Edition, pp. xi., 172. 
+ Church of Scotland, p. 190. 
t Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey. Fourth Edition, p. 528 
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wish most devoutly that this noble, this divine theory, 
might be fully and for ever realised ;’” * and his pupil and 
biographer perceived that this co-extension of Church and 
Nation, this identification of churchmanship and citizen- 
hood, could only be approached in the measure in which 
the Church expanded to receive religious men of every 
shade of theological opinion. Accordingly, he pushed his 
desire for comprehension so far as to urge again and again 
that which he even dared in a limited degree to practise, 
the interchange of pulpits between the ordained clergy- 
man of the Establishment and the Dissenter who had never 
subscribed the Articles.+ 

The supreme test of his love of comprehension lay in his 
vigorous protest against every attempt to thrust the Trac- 
tarians and the Ritualists from the Church. These ‘‘ Non- 
conformists within the Church of England,” this “ sect 
within its bosom,” { worked against every opinion and every 
sentiment which to him were dear, magnified everything 
which he deemed insignificant. To him their sacerdotalism 
was as abominable as to any Quaker, their estimate of the 
Eucharist was replete with mischief, their cherished vest- 
ments were “ the shreds and patches of the clothes worn by 
Roman nobles and labourers.” § Their pretensions to the 
exclusive government of the Establishment were to him in 
the last degree offensive. It is against them, and them 
almost alone, that he ever falls into harsh and vehement 
language. To their good works, and theirs alone, he appears 
incapable of according the credit due. Yet history is on his 
side when he rebukes Cardinal Newman for alleging in 


* Arnold’s Church Reform, Postscript, p. 24, quoted in Life of Dr. Arnold, 
4th Ed., L., p. 233. 

+ The admission of Scotch Churchmen and English Nonconformists to 
the pulpits of the English Establishment is recommended with unabated 
enthusiasm in Dean Stanley’s Introduction to “Church and Chapel” (p. 
xliv.) posthumously published. 

~ Church and Chapel, p. xxvii. 

§ Christian Institutions, p. 157. 
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justification of those ‘‘ fierce thoughts against the Liberal 
school’’ to which he owns and of which he boasts, that the 
Liberals were the men who drove him from the Anglican 
Church.* Stanley undoubtedly reflected Arnold’s opinion, 
that “‘ any mind that could turn towards the -books and the 
system of the Newmanites with anything less than aversion 
appears to be already diseased ;”’ + but as a young man he 
stood beside Tait and Maurice and Donkin and Hull to 
protest against any official censure of Tract XC.,and in the 
maturity of his influence he bade his fellow clergy to extend 
an unrestricted toleration even to the supreme follies of so- 
called Ritualists, and to “let them add, if so be,” to cope 
and chasuble ‘‘the peacocks’ feathers which the Pope 
borrowed from the Kings of Persia, or the scarlet shoes 
which he took from the Roman Emperors.”’ } 

It was in pursuance of this same policy of utmost com- 
prehension that Dean Stanley from first to last took so 
deep an interest in the question of Subscription. Arnold 
himself, as is well kiiown, had experienced serious scruples 
in early life; though his later difficulties with regard 
to the Articles were confined to doubts about the 
proper canonicity of the Epistle to the Hebrews.§ It 
appears that Stanley also passed under a dark ‘“‘cloud” 
of trial ere his conscience could yield to the representations 
of Arnold and permit him to take orders. But the vehe- 
mence and pertinacity of his pleadings for an enlargement 
of the terms of Subscription were dictated by the desire to 
remove a stumbling-block from the path of others, that the 
threshold of the Church might be clear for the footsteps of 
the most scrupulous. In 1840, Archbishop Whately, 
“trembling from head to foot,” presented a petition to the 
House of Lords, originating with Canon Wodehouse anc 


* Macmillan’s Magazine, Jan. 1881, p. 210, 
t Life of Arnold, 4th Ed., IT., p. 7. t Christian Institutions, p. 174. 
§ Life of Arnold, 4th Ed., IT., p. 138. 
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signed by sixty Churchmen, praying for a modification of 
Subscription. Young Stanley sat a silent spectator of the 
scene and heard the courageous words in which his father 
alone of all the Episcopal Bench dared to support the 
prayer,of the petition ; heard also the hiss of the “‘ burning 
shell” thrown by Bishop Blomfield, which with its ‘ con- 
centrated fire” abruptly closed the debate and postponed 
all relief for a quarter of a century.* In 1863, Arthur 
Stanley addressed to a far more enlightened Bishop of 
London a Letter on “the state of Subscription,” which did 
as much to precipitate reform as Bishop Blomfield’s speech 
had done to retard it; and two years later, almost without 
debate in either House, was enacted the measure of modi- 
fication unanimously recommended by a Royal Commission. 

Dean Stanley, to the last day of his life, and in spite of 
its extraordinarily insignificant practical effect, regarded 
this relaxation of Subscription as a momentous and radical 


triumph of liberal and enlightened statesmanship.t 
It was a source of surprise to him that scruples about 


* Essays on Church and State, p. 217. 

+ It seems well worth while to requote from the Dean’s own pages the 
remarkable speech in which Mr. Buxton, one of the Commissioners, 
expounded in the House of Commons the scope which the Commissioners 
themselves ascribed to the measure which they recommended. He said :— 


**It was of the greatest importance to observe that all those phrases 
which indicated that the subscriber declared his acceptance of every dogma 
of the Church had been swept away; and this had been done expressly 
and of foret ht. As regarded the Thirty-nine Articles, the Commis- 
sion had to sweep away the words ‘each and every of thei ;’ 
implying, therefore, that the subscriber was only to take them as a whole, 
even though he might disagree with them here and there. As ed the 
Prayer-Book, the change was even still more marked; for instead of 
declaring his assent and consent to all and everything it contained, he 
only declared his assent to the Book of Prayer—that is to say, to the Book 
as a whole; and his belief that the doctrine of the Church as therein set forth 
was agreeable to the Word of God. Observe that he would not declare that 
the doctrines, in the plural number, or that each and all of the doctrines, 
were agreeable to the Word of God, but only the doctrine of the Church in 
the singular number. It was expressly and unanimously agreed by the 
Commission that the word ‘doctrine’ should be used in the singular number 
in order that it might be understood that it was the general teaching and 
not every part and parcel of the teaching to which assent was given.” — 
Essays on Church and State, p. 218. 
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Subscription were not banished by an enactment so 
expressly framed for their removal. He could not under- 
stand that robust consciences should find no great difference 
between subscribing a set of propositions and subscribing 
“each and every”’ of those propositions ; that men should 
be unable to assent to a book ‘‘as a whole” when they 
dissented from many of its particular parts, and from its 
underlying assumptions; that they should scruple to allege 
that the doctrine of that Book was agreeable to the Word of 
God, when they believed many of the “‘ doctrines ” making 
up the “ doctrine” to be alien to the truth. He seems 
never to have realised that the ‘‘ general teaching ”’ of the 
Prayer-Book could only be arrived at by a synthesis of its 
particular parts. He himself once quoted with great effect 
the saying of the counsel who defended Laud, that “a 
hundred white rabbits could never make one. black horse.” 
He contended that a dozen doctrines of Colenso’s which 
were not separately grounds for his deposition could not 
make one doctrine which would justify that measure. But 
he never saw that a score of doctrines from which a man 
dissents cannot go to the making of a whole doctrine to 
which he can honestly assent. 

He failed no less to perceive the true difficulty which 
would still withhold so many from conformity, were Sub- 
scription entirely swept away, so long as the Liturgy 
remained the compulsory form of public worship. To him, 
as to every educated Englishman, the Liturgy was of 
interest as embodying in itself the record of the struggles 
of a Puritan and a sacerdotal theology. It was as delightful 
to him to trace the historic sentiments and emotions built 
into its structure, as to view the monuments in his Abbey 
which told the changing tale of a score of generations. He 
could not understand—or, at any rate, he did not share— 
the Puritanic earnestness which could not go to public 
worship as to an antiquarian museum, but demanded that 
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every phrase of prayer should express the desire of the very 
soul there worshipping towards God. His vivid historic 
sense was foremost even in the sanctuary, and it delighted 
him to utter now a prayer as from the mind of Cranmer, 
and now a thanksgiving as from the heart of Laud. He 
felt no sympathy with that naked truthfulness which requires 
in the holy presence that prayer and thanksgiving should 
be shaped by the thought and yearning of the living 
worshippers without reference to any other. 

And so it was that to Stanley one word was beautiful and 
honourable which to men of other mould is altogether the 
reverse. That word is “‘Compromise.” He made it the 
praise of his Church, of her Articles, of her Prayer-Book, 
of her creeds, that they were founded and confirmed in 
Compromise; and the spirit of ready Compromise he 
lauded beyond all others in politics ecclesiastical. He saw 
that it favoured gentleness, mutual consideration, peace. 
He believed the refusal of Compromise to spring from 
narrowness of mind and heart. He failed to see that 
Compromise, in all matters which are not solely personal, 
has for its opposite Principle.* 

II. When we attempt to fix Stanley’s position as a 
Theologian, we are assured alike by those to whom his 
liberalism was an abomination and by those in whose eyes it 
was an ornament, that in this capacity he was not great. 
In one sense, however, he was a great theologian. No man 
ever had a firmer grasp of the principle that statements 
concerning God and divine things are to be judged by the 
vital force with which they energise the soul, not by the 
nicety with which they can be fitted into a metaphysical 
construction. He demanded moral significance of a theolo- 
gical statement ere he could accept it as the embodiment of 


* See his pleasure in recording, from Baillie’s Letters, the “ give-and- 
take”’ policy which had so considerable a share in shaping the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. Macmillan’s Magazine, August, 1881, pp. 289, &. 
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livingtruth. ‘‘ When Bishop Pearson in his work on the 
Creed vindicates the Divinity of Christ without the slightest 
mention of any of those moral qualities by which He has 
bowed down the world before Him, his grasp on the 
doctrine is far feebler than that of Rousseau or Mill, who 
have seized the very attributes which constitute the marrow 
and essence of His nature.”* This is a bold saying; and 
seeing the deadly mischief that has been wrought on 
theology by confining its investigations to the metaphysical 
or scholastic sphere, without the indispensable reference of 
proffered solutions to the veto or approval of the ethical 
and spiritual elements of our nature, we cannot afford to 
put any man out of court as a theologian, who has 
pertinaciously insisted on testing the theological assevera- 
tions hammered out in intellectual debate, by the touch of 
the conscience and the spirit. 

Yet, it must be conceded that on the intellectual side 
Dean Stanley’s theology was strangely defective. No other 
could tell as he could the outward story of the crucial theo- 
logical controversies of Christendom, or expose with equal 
art the passionate or devout emotions that swayed the par- 
tisans. Yet he was singularly incapable of entering into 
the metaphysical conceptions and distinctions with which 
those emotions were bound up. He was deficient in 
scientific accuracy of thought; nor was he himself wholly 
unaware of the defect. To one who had presided, when he 
lectured in a provincial town on Shakespeare, Calvin, 
and Galileo—contemporary representatives of letters, of 
theology, of science—and had turned an injudicious 
compliment by ascribing to him a culture covering the 
three departments, he said afterwards, with a smile, ‘I 
have not a grain of science in my composition.” And 
it was true that in power of strict scientific thought, 
whether in the physical sphere or in that of ‘the queen of 

* Christian Institutions, p. 39. 
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the sciences,” his mental constitution was comparatively 
defective. His thinking was not up to his own admirable 
dictum, ‘‘ Breadth without accuracy, accuracy without 
breadth, are almost equal evils.”"* Therefore, it seemed 
to him that Rutherford’s saying, ‘‘ Truth is in an indivisible 
line that hath no latitude,” reversed ‘‘ every principle of all 
sound theology.” + Truth was to him a subjective method 
rather than an objective fact. In his essay on ‘“‘ The Theo- 
logy of the Nineteenth Century,” what he describes is not 
a system of doctrine but a method of dealing with doctrine, 
a temper of mind towards doctrinal questions. So is he 
able to say that “‘ this theology *—his own—has come to us 
‘through Clement of Alexandria; through Origen ; in part, 
through Athanasius, and Jerome, and Chrysostom ; through 
Scotus Erigena and Anslem ; through the genius of Luther ; 
even through the stern precision of Calvin; through 
Erasmus and Grotius ; through the English Latitudinarians 
and Platonists of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies.”” { If any one will try to draw up, in precise 
philosophical terms, any theological proposition, to which 
all this happy family will subscribe, he will find it a refresh- 
ing intellectual puzzle ; but that they are related by a 
certain likeness of theological method need not be denied. 
We cannot better illustrate Stanley’s failure to grasp what 
theologians have meant by the terms they have used, than 
by citing, from his posthumous article on the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, his commentary on the proposition, 
‘* Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, effectually called, 
justified, adopted, sanctified, or saved, but the elect alone.” 
Looking at this statement calmly,. . . . it is hardly pos. 


sible to conceive that the doctrine which it contains, however 
scholastically and crudely expressed, could be objected to by any 


* Lectures on the Eastern Church, 5th Edition, p. lxiv. 

+ Lectures on the Church of Scotland. Second Edition, p. 77. Cf. 
Addresses delivered at St. Andrew’s, p. 79. 

t Essays on Church and State, p. 479. 
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human being. What is it? It is that the effects of Christ’s 
redemption, by which must be meant whatever effects Chris- 
tianity has produced in the world, are only applicable to those 
chosen souls whom God has caused to walk faithfully, uprightly, 
and justly in the way of His commandments. This is the only 
election which Christians can recognise, and this is the election 
of which alone the Westminster Confession need be understood to 
speak. . . . . Universalism may or may not be true; but, 
if it be true, it must be understood to mean that all mankind 
are saved, not from the punishment, but from sin itself. In other 
words, the effect of Christ’s death, as of all other benefits of Chris- 
tianity, is limited to those who by their moral conduct are worthy of 
receiving them.* 

That any man who had studied the history of theology 
as Stanley had, who knew, as few know, the twists and 
turns of debate from which the Westminster Confession 
was evolved, should be capable of thus whittling away 
every vestige of meaning from one of its most vital pro- 
positions, and interpreting it into sentiments so profoundly 
opposed to the dearest convictions of its framers, is enough 
to raise a doubt whether it is possible to enshrine any opinion 
whatever in words which shall not be read off into its 
contradictory. 

A more entertaining instance of the totally unwarranted 
largeness of meaning which Stanley would breathe into his- 
toric theological and ecclesiastical terms occurs in the Lec- 
tures on the Scottish Church. Citing Burns’s fine theistic 
passage beginning— 

«¢ Wha made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us,” 


he claims on the strength of it, for the heretical ploughman, 
a place among Evangelical preachers. t+ 
When, however, we attempt, in spite of Stanley’s repug- 
nance to exact theological statement, to arrive at some sort of 
notion of the opinions he actually held on the leading themes 
* Macmillan’s Magazine, August, 1881, p. 287. + P. 168. 
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of theological thought, the haziness and unscientific 
looseness of his language and his mind are more bewilder- 
ing than ever. We seem to be pursuing a phantom which 
ever eludes our grasp as we fancy we are about to lay hold 
of it. The views of Arnold concerning Jesus Christ were of 
such a nature that he was unwilling to open the doors of the 
ancient Universities to Unitarians.* His pupil’s love to 
Christ was, perhaps, not less fervent ; but that name had 
to him a much vaguer connotation than to his master. He 
freely spoke, indeed, of Christ’s Divinity, and described the 
study of him as the highest function of the theologian.t 
But in his later life, at any rate, he would hardly have used 
Arnold’s blank and unfaltering language: { ‘‘ Our God” is 
** Jesus Christ our Lord.” He rather rebuked all scholastic 
statement on the Deity of Christ,§ and dwelt on his func- 
tion as an exemplar for human conduct and an object for 
the affectionate loyalty which we give to a human bene- 
factor.|| Nay, even the distinct human personality of Jesus 
sometimes receded from the forefront of his mind; and he 
spoke as though he contemplated an ideal Christ personified 
wherever good deeds shine. Christ is the “external con- 
science,” and “ wheresoever in history the same likeneess is 
or has been in any degree reproduced in human character, 
there and in that proportion is the same effect produced. 
There and in that proportion is the Word which speaks 
through every word of human wisdom, and the Light which 
lightens with its own radiance every human act of right- 
eousness and of goodness.” Indeed, “the love of Christ 
was long ago described by Sophocles.’”** The highly charac- 


* Life ,4th Edition, Vol. II., p. 387. Cf. Vol. I., pp. 33, 257, 283, 356-8; 
Vol. II., pp. 81, 159, 399. 

+ Essays on Church and State, p. 476. 

t Sermons, Vol. V., p. 222, quoted Life I., p. 33. 

§ Macmillan’s Magazine, Aug., 1881, p. 289. 

|| Christian Institutions, p. 125. ¥ Ibdid., 2nd Edition, p. 271. 

** Ibid., Ind Edition, p. 124. 
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teristic Essay on ‘‘ The Creed of the Early Christians,” 
republished in “‘ Christian Institutions,” with its reduction 
of the Three Persons of the Trinity to the expressions of 
Natural, of Historical, and of Spiritual Religion, strikingly 
illustrates the good Dean’s method of dissolving in the 
alembic of his vague and generous liberalism the historical 
theology of his Church. From that Essay the reader rises 
with complete agreement. Undoubtedly, divine influences 
may be contemplated under these three aspects. But if 
these are the three Persons of the Trinity, why stop short 
of five, or ten, or a score? * 

III. But far wider and more shinizig than Stanley’s repu- 
tation as a theologian is his fame as an historian. History 
to him was literature, and literature was history. He wrote 
essays; but they were historical essays. He delivered 
speeches; but they were historical speeches. He threw 
himself into debate; but his arguments, his illustrations, 
his thrust and parry, were historical. He preached ser- 
mons; but lesson and incentive were drawn from the vast 
stores of his historical knowledge. He published a com- 
mentary on certain Epistles of St. Paul; but he selected 
for the purpose what he deemed the most “ eminently 
historical ’’ Epistles. Like Lawrence Charteris, ‘‘ he had 
gone through the chief parts of learning, but was most 
conversant in history as the innocentest sort of study, that 
did not fill the mind with subtlety, but helped to make a 
man wiser and better.’’+ 

That a man who illustrated everything from history 
should again and again repeat himself, was inevitable. That 
one who “was always writing something,” and always 
publishing, should turn many a slipshod sentence, and leave 
it standing, even that his proofs should be but hastily cor- 


* For an English clergyman’s estimate of the value of the theology of 
the school of which Dean Stanley was the most conspicuous ornament, 
we may be allowed to refer to the succeeding article. 


+ Burnet’s Own Times, I., 216; Stanley, Church of Scotland, p. 114. 
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rected, was not to be avoided. But the style of the author 
of “Sinai and Palestine,” ‘‘ The Jewish Church,” and, 
above all, ‘‘ The Lectures on the Eastern Church,” the 
style of the tender essayist on Milman and on Philaret, the 
almost perfect biographer of Thomas Arnold, will never 
lose its freshness or its charm while rich and vivid pictorial 
presentation gives delight to Englishmen. Reading “ Sinai 
and Palestine,” we seem to be restfully enjoying a gallery 
of beautiful water-colour sketches; in ‘‘The Eastern 
Church,” canvas after canvas stretches before the eye rich 
with the flashing tints of the ancient Orient, crowded with 
the living forms of the mighty few, and the eager, pas- 
sionate faces of the multitude; the ‘‘ Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey” is a museum of miniatures ranging 
through the history of our people; the great Biography of 
Arnold is a noble portrait ; the soul of the painter is pene- 
trated by the soul of his subject. If you read that book 
with the view of making acquaintance with the Stanley of 
1844, you find yourself continually forgetting Stanley, get- 
ting no impression of him, impressed only, and more and 
more, by Arnold. 

We have said that literature to Stanley was history : 
history was to him biography. He held that even the 
history of doctrines and opinions “ gains immensely in liveli- 
ness, in power, in the capacity of being understood and 
appreciated, if we view them through the medium of the 
lives, characters, and cirumstances of those who received 
and taught them.” * And his own power of seizing on the 
personality of the heroes of the dead past, breathing the 
breath of life into the dry bones, and exhibiting living, 
moving, battling human beings was unsurpassed. Not that 
it was always the real historical person that he re-created. 
Probably he often went far astray. But the characters 
which he conjured from the tomb were always beings 
* Eastern Church, 5th Edition, p. xlvii. 
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informed with a full and genuine manhood, moving to the 
play of actual emotions, not mere anatomical reconstruc- 
tions. And these subjects of his story he saw before him; 
he conversed with them, strove with them, wept with them, 
laughed with them. For him Thomas Beket was there in 
the Cathedral of Canterbury moving quietly towards the 
altar of St. Bennet, and Stanley heard the brave words, 
‘‘Here am I, no traitor, but a priest of God;” heard the 
swing of the sword of Fitzurse, heard the quick, fell blows 
that followed, stood by as the great prelate breathed out the 
last breath of life. From the scattered indications of 
Julian, of Gregory Nazianzen, of the Acta Sanctorum, 
Stanley figures forth in lively presence that ‘‘ small insigni- 
ficant young man, of hardly twenty-five years of age, of 
lively manners and speech, and of bright serene counten- 
ance,” who was so profoundly to stamp Christendom with 
the luminous power of his teaching. He sees him at 
Nicea, ‘riveting the attention of the assembly by the 
vehemence of his arguments,” ‘‘ taking the words out of the 
Bishop’s mouth.” * That is Athanasius, and henceforth the 
reader knows him as he knows any public man whom he 
has heard in the senate or the pulpit of his own land and 
time. From Epiphanius and Gelasius, he “‘ puts together”’ 
that famous description of Arius, which called up from the 
dishonoured tomb of 1,500 years the Presbyter of Baucalis, 
and set him before modern Oxford, the living, vehement 
champion of a doomed cause. 

In appearance he is the very opposite of Athanasius. He is 
sixty years of age, very tall and thin, and apparently unable to 
support his stature ; he has an odd way of contorting and twist- 
ing himself, which his enemies compare to the wrigglings of a 
snake. He would be handsome but for the emaciation and 
deadly pallor of his face, and a downcast look, imparted by a 
weakness of eyesight. At times his veins throb and swell, and 
his limbs tremble, as if suffering from some violent internal com- 


* Eastern Church, 5th Edition, p. 99. Cf. p. 223. 
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plaint—the same, perhaps, that will terminate one day in his 
sudden and dreadful death. There is a wild look about him, 
which at first sight is startling. His dress and demeanour are 
those of a rigid ascetic. He wears a long coat with short sleeves, 
and a scarf of only half size, such as was the mark of an austere 
life; and his hair hangs in a tangled mass over his head. He 
is usually silent, but at times breaks out into fierce excitement, 
such as will give the impression of madness. Yet, with all this, 
there is a, sweetness in his voice, and a winning, earnest manner, 
which fascinates those who come across him. .. . This 
strange, captivating, moon-struck giant is the heretic Arius, or, 
as his adversaries called him, the madman of Ares or Mars.* 


But this extraordinary dramatic power is a faculty as 
dangerous as it is charming in an historian, especially an 
historian who deals mainly with times and lands remote, 
and is called on to weave his narrative from documents and 
traditions demanding the revision of a laborious criticism 
ere they are fit forthe loom. Stanley’s mind was, as we 
have seen, vividly pictorial ; it was not logical, not critical. 
It was so little logical that that of which he could form a 
lively conception seemed to him ipso facto truth. It wasso 
little critical that that event of which the drama rose up 
clearly in his imagination, seemed to him fact; that that 
character of which he clearly discerned the play, seemed to 
him the reality; and that portraiture of which the lines were 
distinct and the tints were fresh, seemed to him the true 
image of the man. He believed because he saw: and so he 
was content. 

The critical element, therefore, is not so much feeble as 
absent throughout his writings. It is not with reluctance, 
but with undisturbed content, that in his sermon on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews he acquiesces with Origen that “‘ the 
real author is known to God alone.” + In the one nomi- 
nally critical work which he gave to the world, the Com- 
mentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians, there is a 


* Eastern Charch. Fifth Edition, p. 100. 
+ Sermons on the Apostolical Age, 2nd Edition, p. 349. 
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brilliant sketch of Isthmian Corinth, a vivid picture of 
the Apostle’s perturbation, much narrative, much exposition, 
but ofcriticism proper scarcely any. The tradition of the 
hill-side, the legend of the isles, sufficeshim. The peasants 
of Iona showed him the hill they call Cnoc Angel, the Knoll 
of the Angels, It was enough for him. He saw Columba 
standing on that height in rapt converse with the heavenly 
visitants, saw him with the eyes of the disciple who gazed 
on the master from the neighbouring rock. Stanley never 
harbours the thought that the name may have originated 
the legend, not the event the name.* It does not matter 
that the knoll is called also the Hill of the Fairies. ‘‘ The 
natural features and the Celtic names still preserved in Iona 
give us the complete framework of the earliest authentic 
history of Scottish Christianity.”t So, again, he almost 
sees the footsteps of St. Margaret on the beach of the 
Frith of Forth, as she flees from the Norman con- 
querors. Her romantic meeting with Malcolm takes fast 
hold of his imagination: the stone on which the fierce 
chieftain ‘‘ found her seated may still be seen on that same 
road.” t 
We may smile at a simplicity which, accepting without 
scepticism the local legends of that Scottish land and 
people which the Dean loved so well, lends so romantic a 
charm to the opening chapter of one of his most delightful 
books. But when we meet the Regius Professor in his 
theatre and find him treating of the most momentous 
history in the annals of our race, we cannot so com- 
placently dispense with the critical discipline and temper 
which should there find their place. 
In a remarkable paragraph in his celebrated speech on 
the South African controversy, Dean Stanley announces the 
* It is not, of course, implied that Stanley actually believed in the 


celestial visitation. 
t Lectures on the Church of Scotland, pp. 26, 29. t Ibid., p. 38. 
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principles on which his biblical works have been con- 
structed :— 

Bishop Colenso’s peculiar style of criticism is not such as 
commends itself to me, nor is his mode of approaching the 
Sacred Volume that which is consonant to my tastes and 
feelings. . . . My endeavour has been, in the first instance, 
to get whatever there is of good, whatever there is of elevation, 
whatever there is of religious instruction, whatever there is of 
experience, whatever there is of the counsel of God, whatever 
there is of knowledge of the heart of man, whatever there is 
of the grace of poetry, whatever there is of historical truth, 
whatever there is that is true, honest, just, lovely, of good report, 
of virtue, and of praise in the highest degree, in the Sacred 
Scriptures. That, I think, is the best way of approaching the 
Bible; and to the utmost of my humble capacity I have 
employed my labours in that direction. I have always lamented 
whenever any one has approached these subjects from what 
may be called a negative point of view.* 


The manner of approaching the national literature of 
Israel here described is admirable when edification is the 
only object of pursuit. But although the temper of reverent 
appreciation should never be discarded, it is not alone ade- 
quate to the duties of the responsible historian. To him 
there should be no negative and no positive point of view. 
He should approach his documents neither as their pane- 
gyrist nor as their assailant. Such historical views put for- 
ward by them as will bear the test of dispassionate criticism 
he should not, indeed, deny; it is in every way a gain if, 
not distorting them, he can suffuse them with the glow of a 
loving eloquence. But such historical views advanced by 
them as dissolve under the test of passionless criticism he is 
bound to deny. At all costs he is peremptorily pledged to 
apply such criticism to every document that passes through 
his hands. If he refuse the burden of this duty, he may be 
a dramatist, an expositor, a preacher, but he is no true his- 
torian. The pupil of the enthusiastic disciple of Niebuhr 
* Essays on Church and State, p. 311. 
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should not have failed in this. Stanley, in many fields, 
enlarged to great and fruitful issues the principles which 
Arnold had more narrowly -applied. He should have seen 
that if Niebuhr resolutely carried the canons of the new- 
born criticism to the annals of regal Rome, he himself was 
bound to carry them to his own chosen field, the book of 
Genesis. He should have seen that if Roman history be- 
came more luminous, not less, under this rigorous treat- 
ment, so also would Israelitish history. The measure which 
his master had applauded when meted out to Romulus and 
Numa, he himself should not have shrunk from meting out 
to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. It was Arnold himself 
who had written, without indeed knowing the full force of 
his words, ‘‘ What Wolf and Niebuhr have done for Greece 
and Rome seems sadly wanted for Judea.” 

The strange thing, however, is that Dr. Stanley enter- 
tained the profoundest, the most enthusiastic reverence for 
Ewald ; spoke of ‘‘his noble work on the History of the 
People of Israel—as powerful in its general conception, as 
it is saturated with learning down to its minutest details ;”’ * 
habitually named him not only among the greatest his- 
torical, but among the greatest religious expositors; de- 
clared that ‘‘to listen to him after the harsh and dry 
instructions of ordinary teachers was like passing from the 
dust and turmoil of the street into the depth and grandeur 
of an ancient cathedral.” + 

Dean Stanley’s own repugnance to critical investigation 
explains his curious description of Kuenen’s epoch-making 
volumes as ‘‘dry;” but he formally recognised his labours 
also in the field of Jewish history. His plea, however, is 
that these works and the like “exempt any later author 
from the duty of undertaking afresh a labour which they have 
accomplished once for all ;” { and so he calmly goes on his 


* Lectures on the Jewish Church, Vol. I., 8th Edition, p. xiii. 
Ibid, Vol. IIL, 3rd wd., p. x. t Ibid, Vol. 1I1., 3rd Ed., p. viii. 
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way, satisfied that the new path has been cut through the 
jungle and hewn through the rock by other pioneers, but con- 
tentedly journeying himself and conducting his myriad 
readers along the well-worn track hardened by the traffic of 
the multitude. 

For of Ewald’s most important teachings there is but 
little trace in Stanley's Lectures; of Kuenen’s none at all. 
Those who are familiar with Ewald’s treatment of the 
Patriarchs will be amazed, after Stanley’s plea for exemp- 
tion from the discussion of problems already disposed of by 
the great German, to find him complacently narrating 
Abraham’s daily itinerary, and meekly following the Pen- 
tateuchal narrative without any discrimination of sources 
whatever. 

Stanley’s treatment of miracle is highly unsatisfactory ; 
indeed, he does not treat it at all. He never faces the 
problem. This seemed to him outside the historian’s duty.* 

It is said that there is a river in America which, owing to 
the peculiar conformation of the country through which it 
flows, frequently and suddenly swerves from its course and 
shifts its channel. A traveller, coming one evening to its 
bank, hesitated whether to attempt the passage that night 
or to take his rest first and cross the stream in the morning. 
As the sun had already sunk, he elected the latter course, 
and pitched his tent a few yards from the water. Waking 
at early dawn, he rose to go on his way; but, looking forth 
from beneath his canvas, the grey light showed him in front 
the dry stones over which, but a few hours since, the stream 
had slid along, behind him the flowing waters. He had not 
crossed the river—it had crossed him, while he slumbered. 

This story is irresistibly brought to mind when we turn 
to Dean Stanley’s account of the passage of the Red Sea. 

* His conception of the difficulties involved in separating the miraculous 


from the historical elements in a narrative seemr to have been but faint. 
See Lectures on Church of Scotland, 2nd Editio , p. 34. 
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Ewald, Kuenen, and every other historian have discussed it. 


But, because they have done so, Stanley holds himself 
“exempted” from the task, 


The Israelites were encamped on the western shore of the 
Red Sea, when suddenly a cry of alarm ran through the vast 
multitude. Over the ridges of the desert hills were seen the 
well-known horses, the terrible chariots of the Egyptian host : 


“Pharaoh pursued after the children of Israel, and they were 
sore afraid.” 


“They were sore afraid ;” and in that terror and perplexity 
the sun went down behind the huge mountain-range, which rose 
on their rear, and cut off their return to Egypt; and the dark 
night fell over the waters of the sea, which rolled before them, 
and cut off their advance into the desert. So closed in upon them 
that evening. Where were they when the morning broke over 


the hills of Arabia? Where were they, and where were 
their enemies ? 


They stood in safety on the further shore; and the chariots, 


and the horsemen, and the host of Pharaoh had vanished in the 
waters.* 


And that is all! 


But we must hasten to a close. In his tender, loving 
essay on the great rival Dean—rival in his Histories of the 
Jews and of the early Christian Church, rival in his vene- 
ration for, and his affectionate Memorials of, his own 
mighty cathedral; more than rival in the gorgeousness, 
though less than rival in the purity, of his style ; rival in the 
breadth and charity of his Churchmanship—Stanley gives 
utterance to the apprehension that in Milman may be closed 
the long line of what he deemed the best and wisest that 
the Church of England can produce, the line on which 
stand Chillingworth, Cudworth, Tillotson, Butler, Berkeley, 
Heber, Arnold. On this illustrious bead-roll, strong, where 
it is strong, through anample learning andanoble piety, weak, 
where it is weak, in political, philosophical, or ethical judg- 

* Lectures on Jewish Church, Vol. I., 8th Edition, p. 108. 
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ment, not the more precious graces of the Christian, must 
now be written the loved name of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 
It has been our duty to dwell on what we have deemed 
the inconsistencies in his position, the defects in his labours. 
We cannot hide from ourselves that elements of weakness 
were present in his character, as in that of every human 
being. To us he has seemed sometimes too much of the 
courtier; but even the courtier was merged in the wise 
and loyal friend.* And the streams of pure, sound man- 
hocd that flowed through him were many and unmistakable. 
His humour, by all testimony, sparkled in his conversation. 
It appeared occasionally on the printed page ; note, for 
instance, the contents-table of the address on Ecclesiastical 
Vestments :— 
I. Antiquarian import. 
II. Dress of the ancient world. 

1. The shirt. 

2. The shawl. 

3. The overcoat. 

III. Their secular origin, &c. 
Importance of maintaining their indifference. 
Attention to matters of real importance. 


What chance had the unhappy ritualist in the debate at 
Sion College, however well primed with the Anglican view 
of vestments, after the wicked Dean had led off in this 
vein? His courage, his chivalry, again, were indomitable. 
We have only to remember the challenge to excommunicate 
him, instead of Colenso, flung like a bomb-shell into the 
Lower House of Convocation, with the sudden, blank avowal 
of naked heresies which, on every other occasion, were dressed 
up in the seductive garbs he could weave so well. What- 


* To persons remote from the influence of Courts, it is startling to find 
the Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales written of with those marks of 
reverence—a capital letter in “ He,” “‘Him,” ‘‘One”—which are usually 
reserved for reference to God or Christ alone. (Sermons in the East, Dedi- 
cation.) But Dean Stanley’s affection for the Royal Family was unques- 
tionable, and his interest in its younger members was simple and paternal. 
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ever our own view may be of the ethics of Subscription and 
Conformity in the case of one who has travelled far afield 
from the professed theology of his Church—and we have not 
disguised it—it is impossible to question Stanley’s trans- 
parent sincerity, or his honest conviction of the soundness, 
nay, the sacredness, of his own position. A mass of bright, 
loving, generous inconsistency, he gave his life to the 
increase of Christian kindness. While we deplore his death, 
we find our consolation in the rich streams of Christian 
charity which the shock of that event has liberated in every 
communion and set flowing through the Churches. It is 
the Christians of England who feel the loss; and by their 
common sorrow and affection they are drawn perceptibly 
nearer to each other. So he, being dead, yet speaketh. 


Tue Eprror. 











CHURCH AND CHAPEL.* 


HE work before us will no doubt attract attention from 

the mournful interest which attaches to its most im- 
portant contributions, the ‘‘ Introduction” and the Sermon 
on the Church of England by the late Dean Stanley. These 
are indeed a most careful and finished expression of their 
author’s riper thought, and on this ground alone the volume 
has a peculiar value. But apart from this, the book is per- 
haps deserving of remark as a representative volume of 
Broad Church sermons. This, indeed, would not be note- 
worthy in itself, if it were not that it is in sermons only that 
the current phases of Anglican liberalism find expression. 
The present sermons, then, are perhaps as good an example 
as we could have of the prevailing tone of liberal thought— 
we cannot, to be accurate, say liberal theology—in the 
Church. For their very interest lies in the fact that they 
exhibit, in spite of their theological subjects, the peculiarly 
untheological method and character of what is styled Broad 
Church teaching. We find here, if we except a general 
denunciation of Calvinism, no antagonism to any special 
dogma, but rather a general ignoring of theology as a factor 
in Christian life and thought. The late Dean’s words (p. 
84) on the function of the Church of England, as contrasted 
with theological Churches, strike the keynote, not of this 
volume only, but of the Broad Church theory generally. 


* Church and Chapel: Sermons on the Church of England and Dis- 
sent: Preached at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. With Introduction by the 
Very Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster, London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1881, 
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“The Church of England,” he says, “was founded and 
continues simply for the sake of doing good, after its mea- 
sure, to the people of England.” 

The Introduction to ‘‘ Church and Chapel ’’—in itself a 
witness to the irreparable loss which the Church of England 
has sustained in Dean Stanley’s death—is a singularly clear 
exposition of the relation of the Church to Nonconforming 
bodies as understood by liberal Churchmen. ‘The true 
policy with regard to the Nonconforming elements outside 
the pale is not either repression, which indeed belongs alto- 
gether to the past, nor even absorption into the Church 
itself, but a full recognition of the value, the excellence, in 
some instances the almost indispensable necessity, of such 
forms of ecclesiastical government, of religious doctrine, of 
practical organisation, as the Nonconformist communities 
supply” (p. 30). But it need not be pointed out that such 
a latitudinarian view is perfectly compatible with an absence 
of predilection for any special dogmatic position. And this 
is, in effect, the peculiar phenomenon of the English liberal 
theology as it exists in the Church. It is not too much to 
say that many of its leaders despise theology, are ignorant 
of its scope, and could not define their attitude towards 
half-a-dozen articles of the Creed. Their advice to the 
younger generation is, ‘‘ Let theology alone:” ‘* You have 
difficulties ?—put them on the shelf.” Such a position, of 
course, is consistent with a thoroughly real and spiritual 
faith. But it is a faith that has no very definite contents— 
a faith which is hardly a propagandist faith. 

We are not saying whether this is to be deprecated or not ; 
but certainly it is a phenomenon that deserves attention. 
The influence of the Broad Church school is wide, and in 
our present social conditions any force that makes for the 
vital unity of faith and progress is to be welcomed without 
reserves. Interests of party and of sect must yield before 
the common end of all liberal theologians—the reconcilia- 
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tion of faith and knowledge in the work of realising the 
** Day of the Lord.” But it is a fair question whether such 
a non-theological position can attain lasting results. At 
present, Broad Church theology is purely negative: it has 
abandoned the orthodox lines, but it has no positive 
opinions. It has no opinion on criticism; no opinion on 
the value of the Pauline conception of Christian faith ; no 
clear opinion on the Resurrection, on the Atonement, on 
miracles, on comparative religion, on inspiration, on church 
authority. There is a half-perceived idea amongst its sup- 
porters, that if they must define their opinions they could 
only satisfy themselves with the orthodox formulas ; and yet 
that the contents of these formulas, when drawn out, would 
prove to be heterodox. They avoid difficult subjects, they 
shrink from any reference to themselves for guidance in 
interpretation. Their work, as Dean Stanley succinctly 
puts it for them, is to do good after their measure to their 
parishioners. 

Dr. Pfleiderer, in one of his most interesting contribu- 
tions to the problem of liberal theology, speaks of the 
interest with which he watches Protestant Christendom 
essaying the task of restating Christian truth. In America, 
in Holland, in Scotland, and in Switzerland he already sees 
sigus of the growing zeal for vitalising the faith. Amongst 
other countries, he gives a foremost place to England, 
where he hears of projects in our Universities for the free 
study of theology as a means of spreading abroad a more 
profound knowledge of the subject, and of raising the ideals 
of our national culture. But so far as regards the Church 
of England, we see no signs of any such movement. 
Where, for instance, can we see the men capable of pro- 
ducing a volume in the least degree comparable to the 
“* Scotch Sermons” lately issued? Or where have we the 
clergyman in Oxford or Cambridge who could give, and 
would think of giving, such a course of Lectures as Prin- 
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cipal Caird’s on the Philosophy of Religion? These two 
works suggest at once the enormous gulf which separates 
Scotch theological progress from English Broad Churchism. 
Where, again, have we the preacher who could or dare 
address his congregation as Heinrich Lang, the Ziirich 
Pfarrer? Or the Professor of Theology equal to producing 
Pfleiderer’s ‘‘ Religions-philosophie,” or Lipsius’ ‘“‘ Dog- 
matik’’? And yet these books, and a dozen like them, are 
the product of but part of a decade. 

Let us take two of those great representative names 
which -Anglican liberalism honours with its most con- 
spicuous reverence. Frederick Maurice is undoubtedly the 
highest type of the liberal theologian of the Church. In 
him a fervid piety and faith, the widest charity, the sweetest 
humility were combined with a masterly reforming instinct, 
and a moral energy not unworthy of it. Rightly was he 
called the ‘“‘ Prophet.” Hehad that true mark of prophecy, 
that his words and principles contained the germs of truths 
of which he had himself no inkling. Leaving aside his 
great influence with a generation grappling with social 
problems of the first order, no Churchman of the century 
has done more to raise men’s thoughts of God, and to bring 
home to us the Divine as a moral Ideal. That was 
Maurice’s work, to proclaim to a faithless world, and a 
terror-stricken Church, the one dogma, that God must be 
at least as good as man, a dogma that was itself the death 
of such a beliefas eternal hell, and of the fearful theories of 
the atonement still struggling for life. But great as he was 
on the moral and ideal side of religion, Maurice left abso- 
lutely untouched the vast field of criticism. From the 
results of Strauss and Colenso he shrank hardly less 
markedly than Dr. Newman or the House of Convocation. 
Indeed, it is curious to note that the younger school which 
more especially accepts him as their leader is with no un- 
certain steps developing a rigid finalism, with a distinct 
sacerdotal savour. 
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The late Dean of Westminster, again, though of a critical, 
because literary, mind, can hardly be said to have left us any 
positive results in theology, profound and all-enduring as 
has been his practical influence in the ecclesiastical region. 
One service ‘indeed he has rendered to theology: by his 
treatment of the subject of Christian Institutions he has 
shown us that only in a very subordinate way can the 
questions of the Ministry, the Sacraments, the Church— 
ecclesiastical in their contents—be regarded as the subject- 
matter of theology at all. But, to a broad constructive 
theology he has contributed at best but indirectly. It is 
true that his critical spirit has not died with him, and that 
a school of original and thoroughly sound biblical and eccle- 
siastical criticism is rising up amongst us; but it must be 
confessed that we have to strain our eyes to see in our 
Universities the marks of that movement which rejoiced 
Dr. Pfieiderer. 

In answer to the questions, What are the causes of this 
phenomenon? what hope is there of a brighter prospect 
for the coming years? we can only in this place suggest 
one or two of the more obvious influences at work within 
and without the Church of England, which bear some 
relation to the facts we see. First, perhaps, we may note 
the prevailing philosophic tendencies of the day—the 
materialist and agnostic atmosphere in which we live. 
The English public is frightened by agnosticism ; it sounds 
so tolerant, it seems so simple, and, as it stands in a few 
pages of Mr. Spencer’s “ First Principles,” so easily proved. 
The clergy feel that this is the peculiar form of scientific 
thought now in vogue ; and a hazy, indistinct belief seems 
more in harmony with the Zeitgeist than any possible form 
of definite theology. The clergy and laity alike are in 
England utterly ignorant of philosophy, and, without know- 
ing it, crouch before the monthly Reviews. As a rule, the 
clergy have never read any philosophy for themselves, and 
only pick up a shallow, empirical, third-hand conception of 
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scientific thought which unconsciously influences their 
faith, and with which they think it their duty to reconcile 
their own teaching. Obviously such a bastard creation can 
neither form the basis of, nor even admit of, a constructive 
theology. As for the laity, even less given than the clergy 
to spiritual analysis, their ignorance of the problems of con- 
sciousness and of the universe is still more profound. Our 
modern system of Reviews, which has developed so remark- 
ably during the past decade, fosters this ignorance, and 
along with it a pretence of knowledge that is fatal to 
thought. One need hardly say how different is the case in 
Scotland or in Germany. There it is understood that philo- 
sophy is the only basis for theology ; that theology, a fear- 
less, definite, constructive theology, is the natural crown of 
philosophy. 

When we say that the Universities are partly to blame, 
we open the door to a whole flood of complaints, of hopes 
disappointed, of remedies fallen vain. Here, however, let this 
only be noted. The close theological professorships are an 
insurmountable barrier to a real theology. Oxford theology 
is simply “‘ ecclesiastics’ of the narrowest type. Can we 
imagine a Baur, or a Rothe, or a Robertson Smith 
lecturing at Christ Church? Well-wishers of liberal church- 
manship may well despair of the future when they think 
of the terrible disadvantages under which theology is 
taught, and must be taught, at its chief places of educa- 
tion. Professor Bryce’s resolution on this subject is a tardy 
effort in the right direction, and we suppose it is useless, in 
the present state of public affairs, to urge him to extend his 
principle to all the theological chairs in his University. 
The Anglican Theological Colleges, so-called, need only be 
mentioned to indicate the value placed upon free theological 
study by those who are responsible for the direction of 
strictly clerical education. 

A third influence may be mentioned, not less important, 
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though widely differing from the others: the parochial] 
system under which the Church clergy work. If we look at 
the titles of the Bishopsgate sermons, we find that each of 
the preachers—three of them well-known Broad Church 
parish clergy—spend their lives in poor and crowded 
London districts. Mr. Lambert (who worked many years 
in Whitechapel), Mr. Barnett, and Dr. Ross are all so 
placed that their contact with the laity is chiefly contact 
with the very poorest—with whom the Kampf um Dasein is 
the beginning and the end of life. Now, apart from the 
fact that such surroundings are not conducive to high 
thinking, there is always an unconscious reference of intel- 
lectual conclusions to the point of view of those for whose 
welfare the clergyman, in theory, exists. And this acts as 
a hindrance to a criticism for which such hearers are wholly 
unfit. There is an ever-present dread lest by trying to 
save one, living in ease and culture, from a headlong 
materialism, a hundred of the poor in spirit, the lowly, and 
the uneducated might be cut adrift from the one stay of 
faith which has kept them above the deeps of crime and 
despair. No one who has daily before him the terrible 
problems which our crowded centres present, who re- 
members, perhaps self-reproachfully, the work of One 
whom the “‘ common people” heard gladly, can help feeling 
that truth absolute and truth relative do at this day come 
into conflict with a shock that stirs all our moral fibres. 
Perhaps, indeed, if they look a little below the surface, 
our readers may find in the Sermon and Introduction of 
Dean Stanley traces of a principle, not yet fully formed and 
never by him explicitly declared, which may determine a new 
departure in the liberal tendencies of the Church. If ever 
the liberal theology of the Church attains a definite con- 
structive basis, it will, perhaps, be found that its fundamental 
idea is foreshadowed here; and that idea may take shape 
in the dogma that all our beliefs in God, in Christ, in 
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heaven, in eternity, are but shadows, forms, of a reality,— 
the expressions of an won, fading with the advance of the 
ages into ever wider expressions of which none has any 
validity beyond what it receives from the consciousness, not 
of the individual only, but of the community. Hence, 
all finite attempts to convey the knowledge of the infinite 
are local, temporary; not only as they are expressed in 
forms, ceremonies, organisations, but in the ultimate 
verities of the Christian faith. This is, unconsciously, the 
basis on which the Broad Churchman even now rests his 
teaching: his higher faith is only an approximation, a little 
nearer, perhaps, than that of his hearers, but none the less 
finite, none the less but a dim reflection of the eternal truth 
itself. Hence a tenderness, which some outside the Church 
find it so hard to understand, towards grosser, less spiritual 
expressions of faith: the readiness to speak to others in 
their own language a message for which the needs of the 
teacher himself demand a loftier strain. Yes, he maintains, 
by all means adapt eternal truth to temporary modes of 
thought; but not for the benefit of higher culture aloné, 
but for the lower : not only for the morally and intellectually 
elect, but for the halt and blind who cannot grasp the abstract 
and demand a visible—shall we say, human—personality 
and life, whereto to cling in the tumult of the world. 

For all that, this basis, this new dogma, which I have 
tried to express above, is not yet formulated: it is uncon- 
sciously held ; it is still in solution, but slowly crystallising 
into explicit faith. And if there is felt a chafing of the 
spirit of truth against the form in which it is compelled to 
find its normal expression, the Broad Church principle, as 
Dean Stanley’s Sermon was intended to bring out, is not 
individual only, but the principle of the community. The 
very fusing of opinion, the crossing and recrossing of the 
various reflected lights of truth, tend always towards 
purer, higher knowledge. Individuality silane wail 
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ness ; it substitutes for the old, fresh dogmas derived from 
the consciousness of one. Whereas the light of the Divine 
must be, however varying in power and brilliancy, for all ; 
and the individual conception of the light corrected and 
modified by the needs and experiences of the fellowship. 

This position is very ably drawn out by Mr. Lambert in 
his Sermon on the Baptists—perhaps, next to the Dean’s, 
the most noteworthy of the series. There is much 
subtlety in his development of the idea of the Church, as 
the company of all who strive to attain a measure of 
spiritual knowledge as the basis of a spiritual life. The 
abstract ‘‘ individual” is fast disappearing from moral and 
political science, and Mr. Lambert refuses to recognise 
him in the religious sphere. Only he is careful to add 
that the Church, in his sense of the word, is not the Church 
of England nor yet another, but the congregation of all 
faithful people. The Sermon on the Presbyterians is 
interesting from the bold claim made by Dr. Ross on behalf 
of modern Scotland—the product of Presbyterianism—as 
a leading factor in regenerating English theology. The 
remaining Sermons, on the “‘ Friends,” the “‘ Independents,” 
and the ‘‘ Methodists,” do not call for notice. But why, in 
spite of the Dean’s programme in the Introduction, is no 
place allotted to the Unitarians? It is a conspicuous defect, 
in a volume which professes to exhibit the chief phases of 
Nonconformist thought, that the pioneers of free inquiry 
are passed. over unnoticed. But on reflection the omission is 
seen to be characteristic. It is one more instance of the 
unwillingness of liberal Churchmen to meddle with the vital 
questions of speculative theology and criticism. 


W. H. Woopwarp. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Dr. Martineau’s latest pamphlet* lie some of the weightiest words 

which our generation has heard. We trust that Dr. Martineau may 
yet at intervals, for many years of his honoured old age, address us, by 
voice or pen; but there can be no doubt that in this solemn discourse to 
his former students and his old congregation, he intended to give 
the result of the studies and reflections of his life. The conclusions 
which he desired to be understood to have reached, concern the 
great problems wherein his mind has laboured from his youth. It 
was, as those who clustered around him so eagerly to hear it, would not 
fail to recognise, a supreme utterance, which the speaker would con- 
tentedly leave, should he open his lips no more, as his last intellectual 
and spiritual testament. 

We shall make no attempt to measure James Martineau’s altitude, or to 
estimate his rank among the thinkers of past'and present times. To us, 
when we compare him to those few of his contemporaries who could be 
supposed to stand on the same level, and of whom the world has spoken 
more loudly, there would seem ivory in the proposal to place their 
conclusions on religion in the same category with his; even as there 
would be in one to estimate, as of equal value, the judgment of a picture 
by a blind man or by a man of sight. The very organ by which 
spiritual things alone can be discerned, was well-nigh extirpated in one 
of the best of these philosophers in his childhood, and began to grow 
only at the close of his life; while if it exist in the most notable of the 
others, the prophets of agnosticism, it is scarcely more perceptible to 
observers than the eye of the Proteus Anguinus, in the cavern-river of 
Adelsberg. Dr. Martineau brought to the study of religion, first and 
before all things, a nature rich in religious sentiment; secondly, he 
brought (a gift which we equally miss among his rivals) a poet’s tem- 
perament, alive to the sublime, the pathetic, the holy, and able to un- 
derstand, through sympathy, the religious history of mankind, and cast 
an eagle glance over the wide generalisations wherewith theology—the 
science of sciences—is concerned ; thirdly, he brought a critical faculty 

*Loss and Gain in Recent Theology. An Address delivered on 
Thursday evening, June 23, 1881, in Little Portland Street Chapel, to former 


students, in Manchester New College, by James Martineau, LL.D., D.D. 
London: Williams, Norgate. 1881. 
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so fine that to watch him patiently disentangling the threads of true and 
false traditions, and weaving them into an harmonious tapestry, has 
often made the spectator think that so perfect a critic could be only a 
critic, and nothing else; and, finally, all these noble instruments for 
sounding the heavens have worked upon a firm basis of solid learning— 
broad and deep. No faculty or acquirement which should equip a great 
theologian has been missing, and from early youth to advanced age, each 
and all have been devoted directiy and immediately to the search for 
truth—a search for once not disturbed (as in the case of almost every lay- 
man) by worldly duties, and not trammelled (as in the case of the great 
bulk of the clergy) by pledges to foregone conclusions. Free, learned, 
able, gifted, pious, a man with a man’s natural experience, husband, 
father, teacher, friend ; yet, possessed almost of the leisure of a monkish 
recluse, James Martineau has through half a century moved steadily 
onward, never hasting in youth, never standing still in the wonted 
immobility of age. If the conclusions of any human being on the pro- 
blems of religion are deserving of our attention, it is surely those which 
such a man announces at last, as the result of his life’s Divine pursuit. 
What, then, are Dr. Martineau’s final verdicts on the chief questions 
mooted amongst us? We may sum them up briefly. 

1. External authority of Bible or Church ritual can no longer be re- 
cognised. ‘“ What was once a Divine text-book has become a human 
literature.” ‘The time is past when a doctrine could save itself from 
criticism by taking refuge under an apostle’s word, or a futurity authen- 
ticate itself by a prophet’s forecast, or a habit become obligatory by 
evangelical example.” 

2. The entire ‘“‘ Messianic mythology has disappeared from our faith.” 
“From the person of Jesus everything official has fallen.” He is 

" “ simply the Divine flower of humanity, blossoming after ages of spiritual 
growth, the realised possibility of life in God.” 

3. These apparent losses are real gains. ‘The power of things in- 
visible is not destroyed when they can no longer be treated as if visible.” 
‘ . « What is Divine in the world and in ourselves is precisely 
what lives behind and within all appearances; and the assurance of it 
becomes intense in proportion as outward conditions dissolve like 
shadows before us, and leave us alone at the inner focus of reality.” 

** None the less solemnly does conscience make us sure that our sin will 

find us out, because we have no vision of the hour and the scene of our 

inevitable shame. And when Death snatches from our side the attendant 

angels of our life, are we not as certain that they were made for moro 
than these fragmentary years, as if the landscape were before us of the 
everlasting hills ?” 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of these conclusion’, 
reached through a lifetime of inquiry, by such a man. But there is 
another result, not stated so plainly, yet indicated beyond mistake in this 
self-revealing Address, which goes yet deeper into the heart of things, 
and is more precious than any opinion on theology, however weighty. It 
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is the testimony to the experience of a soul which has sounded the 
depths in every conceivable direction, that throughout that awful quest 
the inner heart of the religious man may continue to beat out its music 
unsilenced, to end at last in the triumphant chant of perfect melody. In 
the outer court of the intellect, Faith has fought a life-long battle with 
Doubts that pressed through every door, swarmed over the walls, burst 
up from hidden mines beneath. But all the while in the holy place, the 
place of prayer and sacrifice, there has been stillness and peace. 

To hundreds of us, if I mistake not, in these dark days, the inward 
history dimly shadowed in the words I shall now quote is infinitely more 
encouraging than a thousand serried arguments demonstrating the theo- 
retical truth of pure religion. It is the proof of the living power of that 
religion to break through all the clouds which surround us now, and be 
to us, as to the saints of old, the Light of Life, shining more and more 
unto the perfect day. Here, then, is the history of the soul which half 
a century ago was occupied with the “ Rationale of Religious Inquiry ” 
and the ‘“‘ Endeavours after the Christian Life,” and which now sums 
up at last its own and the world’s “ Loss and Gain in Theology ” :— 

Who can ever forget the intense and lofty years when first the real com- 
munion of the living God—the same God, who received the cries of Geth- 
semane and Calvary—and the sanctity of the inward law, and the sublime 
contents of life on both sides of death, broke in a flood of glory on his mind, 
and spread the world before him, stripped of its surface illusions, and with 
its diviner essence cleared? The restless intellect of mid-life may toss 
these things about in speculation, may add to them, or take from them, or 
weave them into the artificial texture of a system. But in old age, as the 
end draws near, we repose again on these simple truths and trusts, only 
with a fuller inward witness and a more spiritual calm. And so the evening 
light is as the morning’s, and sheds once more the tenderest beauty on the 
world. (P. 19.) 

Where is the heart amongst us which does not pray that for him also 
“at evening-tide there may be light ” ? F. P. Conse. 


T is now more than forty years since M. Chastel first published some 

of the results of his studies in the History of Christianity, in the 
shape of a little volume issued in 1839, containing six lectures on the 
Church of the first three centuries. The inquiries thus begun were con- 
tinued in an ever-widening range. Two important essays, successively 
crowned by the French Academy, proved the author’s talent for special 
inyestigation as well as for broad and rapid summaries. The first of 
these, published in 1850, on the History of the Destruction of Paganism 
in the Eastern Empire, took its place beside the well-known treatise of 
M. Beugnot on the fall of Paganism in the West, and offered a picture 
of the religious transition from popular polytheism to the faith and 
worship of the Church. The second (1853) consisted of a series of studies 
on the Influence of Charity during the first six centuries, and was well 
adapted to exhibit one phase of the immense moral changes effected under 
Christian influence. Still at work at the laborious tasks which he had 
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laid out for himself, M.Chastel put forth in 1859 a small volume, gathering 
up his views on Christianity and the Church in the Middle Ages. “If I 
live long enough for a more extended publication,” said the writer in his 
preface, ‘‘the materials for which are for the most part in my hands, it 
will be found to contain the details in support of the results which I now 
only announce, and I trust that my readers will do me the justice to 
acknowledge that I have not been precipitate or rash in my generalisa- 
tions. But life is short; the years pass rapidly away; and, doubtful 
whether I shall be permitted to trace as a whole so vast a picture, 
I desire at least, if it may be, to complete the sketch.” Every one 
will be glad that the veteran Professor—now, we believe, upwards 
of eighty years of age—should realise the desire thus pathetically 
expressed, and every one will admire the splendid energy which 
can undertake, at a time when most men long for rest, to reduce the 
results of half a century’s labour into a permanent shape, and commit 
them, in five volumes, to the press. The first of these volumes has now 
appeared,* and it is to be hoped that the writer’s great plan, now on the 
eve of accomplishment, will proceed without hindrance to its appointed 
end. The author points, with just emphasis, in his preface, to the im- 
portance of the study of the general history of Christianity, as the neces- 
sary complement of all higher teaching, refers to the causes which have 
prevented French Protestantism from contributing as much as might 
have been expected to the almost boundless literature of the subject, and 
offers his work to supply a gap which there is, at present, no other similar 
treatise in the French language to fill. It is written on the model rather 
of the German than of the English histories. The first volume is divided 
into six chapters. A brief introduction on Judaism before Jesus Christ 
prepares the way for a rapid sketch of the origin of Christianity, whose 
founder is presented, on the basis chiefly of the first three Gospels, as the 
Spiritual Messiah, labouring for the regeneration of his people, and done 
to death by the violence of his enemies, and the cowardice of the Roman 
Governor. The picture of the Apostolic Church is mainly traced upon 
the basis of the book of Acts; and the writer then takes up the story of 
the position of Christianity, when launched into the Gentile world by the 
apostle Paul, and follows its fortunes under the Imperial Government, 
through successive periods of persecution and calm, until the ‘‘ Peace of 
the Church,” under Constantine. The next chapter deals with the 
development of Ecclesiastical government. The characteristic modera. 
tion and scrupulous impartiality of the author are seen in the caution with 
which he pronounces in favour of the original equality of the bishops and 
presbyters ; and his clearness of arrangement, his orderly method, in the 
skill with which he passes from the organisation of individual churches 
to trace the connections gradually established between them, and the 
growth of authority on the part of the higher orders of the clergy. This 

* Histoire du Christianisme depuis son origine jusqu’ 4 nos jours. Par 


Etienne Chastel, Professeur de Théologie Historique & l'Université de Genéve. 
Tomel. Le Christianisme avant Constantin. Paris. 1881, 
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leads the way to the history of worship, its forms, places, and seasons. 
The discussion of the Christian cultus is followed-by a very brief account 
of the morals and discipline of the new community, to which succeeds 
a survey of the principal writers of the different Christian schools. The 
last chapter, occupying one-third of the book, exhibits the gradual elabo- 
ration of Christian doctrine, and the chief types of variation among 
heretical sects. 

A glance at this programme will show its superiority over the treatises 
of our English historians, who, too often, are so occupied with the Church 
that they leave out the Christianity. Yet it has its drawbacks also. The 
reader is carried rapidly through three centuries to the age of Constantine, 
but he can hardly account for the victory of the new religion over the 
old, for he has heard nothing of its spread, its numbers, or, above all, the 
character, development, and organisation of its moral and spiritual forces, 
not having yet been made acquainted with them. He is really unable 
to tell precisely what it was that Christianity conquered, or what it was 
in Christianity which conquered. We know that a historian who pro- 
poses to traverse eighteen centuries must prescribe to himself strict limits 
of space. But the problems which the first three centuries suggest are so 
intricate and so interesting that we cannot help regretting that M. Chastel 
could not devote to them a larger share of his work. This is particularly 
the case with the chapter on Christian morals. Our author has sketched 
some of the philosophical objections to Christianity; but he has not, we 
think, given any adequate idea of the character of the popular polytheism 
against which the believer lived in continual protest, nor has he allowed 
himself to elaborate the marvellous contrasts presented by the Christian 
ideal (however far short ecclesiastical practice may have been) with the 
degradation of common morals. It is assuredly from no want of 
familiarity with his theme, for his earlier essays prove his close acquaint- 
ance with every necessary detail. It is due, perhaps, to the preference 
given by the venerable teacher to the theological over the moral elements 
in the development of Christianity. We are inclined to believe that it 
was the latter rather than the former which appealed to the heart of the 
world : it was before the elevation of a new life rather than the proclama- 
tion of a new God, that the deities of the people and the philosophies of 
the educated sank away and disappeared. It is through the incorrupti- 
bility of its central character that Christianity won its way and main- 
tained its place through every struggle, and is even now renewing its 
vitality in an age which is weary of theological divisions. Of 
course, Christianity had its own answer to the question whence its 
immense moral impulse was derived. And that answer, dealing with 
transcendent spiritual realities, could not help taking a theological form. 
But beneath its solutions of the problems of the universe and human 
destiny, which have varied from age to age with the variations of con- 
temporary knowledge and sympathy, there has thrilled the absolute 
conviction that Christianity means under all circumstances the warfare 
with sin, and that the Church is the instrument for securing in all hearts 
over the whole earth the supremacy of righteousness. Every one has 
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his own theory of the essential significance, the secret power, of the 

complex sum of forces known in history under the general term Chris- 

tianity; but we cannot help believing that the transformations of the 
‘ moral ideal effected under its influence, even if not its highest work, 
deserve a greater share of attention than we find here accorded to 
them. 

Though M. Chastel, however, takes what may be called the theological 
view of Christianity rather than the moral, he is theological without 
prejudice. He has no hidden purpose to serve. His sketch of the chief 
phases of Christian doctrine, is admirable for its lucid simplicity and 
freedom from any concealed suggestion. He desires to present the facts, 
and let them tell their own tale. Some of his readers, indeed, may desire 
a little more aid in forming some kind of synthesis of the ecclesiastical 
development. He exercises throughout his whole work a remarkable 
reserve, amounting almost to self-effacement. He is not tempted into 
brilliant but shallow disquisition; he guards himself severely from the 
seductions of the picturesque. His citations are always admirably 
chosen, but he does not employ them for artistic, only for practical, pur- 
poses. A grave earnestness marks his advance, as of one who feels that 
his task is mighty, and his time is short. He cannot turn aside into the 
by-paths which open constantly on either hand. He is deeply read in the 
immense literature of his subject, but a word or a phrase must suflice to 
indicate a view or to dismiss a theory. Thus the reconstruction of the history 
of the apostolic and postapostolic periods by the Tiibingen school is gently but 
decisively put aside, first of all by the quiet acceptance of the book of Acts 
as a satisfactory historical record, and then in a note (p. 127) on Baur’s 
interpretation of the tradition ascribing the foundation of the Church at 
Rome to the two Apostles, Peter and Paul. Other subjects have been 
thrust out by the inexorable necessities of space. Yet surely it might be 
pleaded that the influences which led to the formation of the New Testa- 
ment Canon, for example (to say nothing of the origins of Christian 
literature), deserved some analysis, while the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers and the Apologists are treated at considerable length. Why does 
the authorship of the Ignatian Epistles deserve five precious pages, while 
the question of the fourth Gospel never comes fairly to the front? In 
this matter of selection, however, a historian and his critics can hardly 
ever expect to bein accord. Each reader has his own private views as to 
what might have been left out: each writer his convictions of the abso- 
lute indispensableness of what—pdssibly after many excisions, compress- 
ings, and final planings down—is finally left in. And the dignified brevity 
of M. Chastel’s style is a guarantee of a solid control over his material, 
and of a restraint of imagination deserving of the student's high admiration 
We shall look for his successive volumes with genuine and increasing 
interest, and we earnestly trust that nothing may interfere with the 
fitting completion of his life-long labours. Such a spectacle of uninter- 
mitting devotion to the cause of truth is indeed even more worthy of 
respect, and may be more fruitful to the younger generation who can feel 
its nobility, than the work itself which it achieves. J. E. C. 
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Sige illustrative commentary on the Gospel according to Matthew, 

promised by Mr. Nicholson, in the preface to his work on the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, is now before us,* and we are glad to 
see that it is only the first volume of a new commentary on the historical 
books of the New Testament. The work, it may be presumed, was 
nearly through the press before the appearance of the Revised Version, 
otherwise Mr. Nicholson would, perhaps, have given us that instead of 
the authorised translation, and, as it is, it seems a pity that he had not 
introduced his corrections into the text, instead of reserving them for the 
notes. Many of these will be found to have been adopted by the Revisers, 
though this book naturally has the advantage of showing the grounds 
on which the alterations are made. Asa point of special interest just 
now, attention may be called to a note on chapter v. 22, which, after 
a reference to the “ravine of Hinnom,” adds, “The Jews used its name 
as @ synonym for hell.” If this be true—and no doubt it is—the objec- 
tions that have been made to the retention of the word “ hell”? fall to 
the ground. Mr. Nicholson has taken great pains in collecting illustra- 
tions from Jewish sources of various points of interest in the Gospel, 
parallels to the sayings of Jesus from the Talmud, references to Jewish 
customs, and so on; and, indeed, this will be found to be one of the dis- 
tinctive features of his work. In regard to the mutual relations of Phari- 
saism and Christianity, he has no theory to support, but frankly puts 
before his readers the rabbinical sayings allied to those in the Gospel, 
with the date of each teacher, and leaves us to draw our own conclusion. 
He does, indeed, avow his belief that “the sayings of Jesus must have 
been largely perpetuated in Jewish tradition,” which, of course, is not im- 
possible, though it seems more likely that, where the resemblance is more 
than accidental, the sayings were the common property of the rabbis, of 
whom Jesus, though not fully authorised, seems to have been regarded 
asone. This might be the case even with sayings ascribed to particular 
rabbis—if we may suppose that repetition would sometimes end in 
appropriation—such as Rabbi Eliezer the Great, who said, “*‘ Whoso hath 
still bread in his basket, and yet saith, What shall I eat to-morrow? 
belongeth only to them of little faith.” Whether this is necessarily an 
echo of Matt. vi. 80, the reader must judge for himself; but in this case, 
at least, there are reasons for thinking the saying may have been bor- 
rowed from a Christian source, one of which is that Eliezer is said in the 
Talmud to have been charged (though wrongly) with Christian leanings. 
Mr. Nicholson might have found a few more tolerably apt parallels in 
M. Hippolyte Rodrigue’s ‘‘ Origines du Sermon de la Montagne,” and he has 
overlooked, or, at any rate, not noticed, a Talmudic passage, given in 
Deutsch’s famous essay, which has a strong general resemblance to the 
parable of the marriage feast. It runs as follows: ‘There was a King 
who bade all his servants to a great repast, but did not indicate the hour ; 

* A New Commentary on the Historical Books of the New Testament, 


by Edward Byron Nicholson, M.A. Vol. I. “The Gospel according to 
Matthew.”’ London: C, Kegan Paul. 1881, 
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some went home and put on their best garments, and stood at the door 
of the palace; others said, ‘There is ample time, the King will let us 
know beforehand.’ But the King summoned them of a sudden, and 
those that came in their best garments were well received; but the 
foolish ones, who came in their slovenliness, were turned away in 
disgrace. Repent to-day, lest to-morrow ye might be summoned.” 

Mr. Nicholson’s commentary is preceded by a Preface, in which he ex- 
plains the principle, scope, and method of his work, by an account of the 
chief authorities for the text, and an Introduction which, however, is 
very brief, and makes no attempt at discussing, in any adequate sense, 
the question'of authorship. Mr. Nicholson, indeed, says in his preface that 
he sees “‘ no reason to disbelieve the very general evidence that Matthew 
did write a work relating to Jesus, or to disbelieve that part, or all, of that 
work is contained in this Gospel, attributed to Matthew from the latter half 
of the second century downwards,” and adds “ whether or not there is 
good ground to suppose that other early hands had supplemented the 
original work of Matthew, by adding ‘the synoptic tradition,’ or other 
matter, is a question on which I have implied no opinion in the past, 
and imply none now.” Yet this is a question which should hardly be 
ignored. Let it be hoped that Mr. Nicholson is reserving it for a general 
Introduction to all the Gospels. We will only add another word. Those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Nicholson’s work on the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, are aware that he has his own ideas about English 
diction and orthography. In this volume we have “trouble not for 
the morrow,” which is surely very colloquial English for “ trouble 
not yourselves,” and “ stumble,” in a transitive sense, proposed as a sub- 
stitute for “cause to offend,” which is scarcely English at all. It is 
pleasant to observe, however, that we have a “ preface” instead of 
** forewords,” and, perhaps, by-and-by, the author may condescend to 
spell “ therefore” and “foreigner” in the right (or, if he prefers it, in 
the wrong, but customary) way. In the meantime he has produced a 
work which must be regarded as a very valuable contribution to New 
Testament exegesis, and one which is obviously the result of much care 
and labour. 

The English translation of Keim’s great work, ‘‘ The History of Jesus 
of Nazara,”* does not advance rapidly; but it is satisfactory to know 
that it is likely to be completed early next year. The present volume 
describes the Messianic progress to Jerusalem, the cleansing of the 
Temple, the encounters withthe Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Herodians, 
the anointing at Bethany, and the Last Supper; and discusses, with the 
author’s accustomed ‘vigour and incisiveness, the various critical and his- 
torical questions that present themselves on the way. According to 
Keim, Jesus went to Jerusalem by the least frequented route, through 
Perea, thus avoiding all risk of collision with the Samaritans. Arrived 

* The History of Jesus of Nazara. By Dr. Theodor Keim. Trans- 


lated by Arthur Ransom. Vol. VY. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1881. 
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at Jericho, he is met by the Pharisees, and, by their questions concerning 
divorce, led for the first time into conscious antagonism with Moses. 
From Jericho he proceeds direct to Jerusalem, and amid the fresh 
enthusiasm excited by his entrance, asserts his Messianic authority by 
the expulsion of the money-changers from the Temple. The next few 
days are occupied with the encounters with his assailants, until, on the 
evening of the 12th of April, Jesus withdraws for the last time to the 
quiet of Bethany, where he remains till the 14th, the day of the Pass- 
over. Keim rejects, as altogether unhistorical, the narrative of Luke and 
the Samaritan mission reported by that Evangelist. He will have 
nothing to say to Zacchwzus, but is inclined to accept the healing of the 
blind man at Jericho, though without calling in the aid of absolute 
miracle. ‘In the enthusiastic elevation of the minds of the people, a 
confidence might be created which, according to the distinct confession 
of Jesus himself (‘Thy faith hath saved thee!’) might, by its stormy 
impulse, distinctly increase even the bodily, vital, and nervous forces, and 
for a time, or for ever, restore the disused or lost power of the eye.” The 
Johannine Christ's visit to Bethany, and the raising of Lazarus, are sub- 
jected to the most searching criticism, and pronounced absolutely unve- 
racious. The writer indicates the various elements of doubt which con- 
nect themselves with the Messianic entry on the ass, and seems half 
inclined to question the story, but finally decides not to reject an incident 
testified by all the Evangelists. The discourses of this period, it need 
not be said, are also handled with great power, freedom, and insight. 
Keim accepts as undoubtedly genuine Matthew’s parable of the two 
sons, and also that of the wicked husbandmen, with its frank anticipation 
of the murderous intentions of the Pharisees. That of the wedding- 
feast, on the other hand, he regards as an ill-placed interpolation of 
Matthew’s Gentile-favouring editor, violently disturbing the true order of 
things. Other speeches must be looked upon but as the vehicles in 
which “ the apostolic or postapostolic time expressed their sighs, their 
longings, their hopes.’ Such are the Matthew-parable of the ten virgins, 
and the Luke-parable of the unjust judge. The vigorous denunciation of 
the Pharisees is genuine in the main; but in the description of the Last 
Judgment, “‘ the creative, or at least the formative, hand of a later gene- 
ration, is unmistakably to be detected.” Nevertheless, Keim does not 
doubt, on the contrary, he affirms it as “a fact above all objection, that 
Jesus, in thoroughly genuine words, held out a prospect of His return to 
the then living generation, and to then living disciples; and that Peter 
and Paul, and the community, lived for decades and centuries upon this 
belief.” In this respect, of course, Jesus was mistaken,—‘‘ He thought of 
himself, not too grandly but too meanly—too humbly, when he found a 
second advent necessary ;”—and not less so, according to Keim, in 
attaching a vicarious efficacy to his death, as he did, if his words at the 
institution of the Last Supper have been correctly reported. On the 
whole, this great work will be found to increase in interest as the 
climax of the history is approached ; and it is to be hoped that the con- 
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eluding volume will not be longer delayed than the time specified in the 
preface. 

It is not easy to know what class of readers are likely to benefit by a 
translation of the Apocalypse,* in which the attempt is made to repro- 
duce in English each word of the original, with an entire disregard of the 
idiomatic differences between the two languages; but that the effect is 
peculiar a very short specimen will suffice to show. Here are three verses 
(9, 10, 11) from chap. vi. :— 

‘** And when He opened the fifth seal, I saw beneath the altar the souls 
of the ones having-been-slain on-account-of the Word of the God and on- 
account-of the witnessing which they-were-having. (10) And they cried 
with a loud voice, saying, until when, O Master, the holy and truthful, art- 
Thou not-judging and exacting-justice-for our blood from-out-of the ones 
dwelling upon the land? (11) And there-was-given to them a white 
robe, and it-was-spoken to them, in-order-that they-shall-refresh-them- 
selves (take-rest) yet a time, until also their fellow-bondmen shall-have- 
fulfilled (? their witness), and their brethren the ones being-about to-be 
about-to-kill-themselves (to bring about their own death), as also 
themselves (have done).”’ 

The Commentary which accompanies the translation is apparently the 
work of an earnest man, who thoroughly believes that the visions of the 
Apocalypse have been fulfilled in the events of modern history, and who 
is not much accustomed to literary expression. In the Beast, it is 
hardly necessary to say, he sees the type of the Papal power, and for the 
number of his name he has recourse to the old but erroneous solution of 
Ireneus. If he knows anything of what rational criticism has done to 
clear up the mysteries of this singular book, he has carefully concealed 
that knowledge. R. B. Drummonp. 


Some Recent Sermons. 
cannot pay a higher compliment to the author of “ Spirit and 
Form” + than by saying that his discourses remind us of the 
non-theological sermons of the lateCanon Mozley. The volume exhibits 
a peculiar power of keen analysis, combined with accurate observation, 
and a special incight into the religious and moral temper of the wide 
middle-class, to whom the sermons were addressed. Mr. Hawkins has 
been careful to avoid a professional treatment of his subjects. One of 
the most noteworthy discourses before us dwells strongly on the “‘ grow- 
ing conviction that we all have an ordination at the hands of God.” In 
a sermon on “Christianity and Civilisation,” the “ spirit” of the Chris- 
tian future hope is admirably drawn out, and distinguished from its local 
and temporary “form.” ‘ The consciousness of invisible realities” isour 
**modern equivalent for the phrase and idea of ‘the Lord is at hand.’” 
* John’s A i ransla‘' iri 
By H. ome wh dae ED. Toons Consulting Photician to. ‘as 
anchester Royal Infirmary. Manchester: Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal ; 
London: Simpkin, Marshall,and Co. 1881, 


+ Spirit Form. Sermons Preached in the Parish Church of Leather- 
head. By E.C, Hawkins, M.A. London: C. Kegan Paul. 1881. 
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The belief in immortality has been the secret of material progress. No 
one can say that in our day this is a needless Gospel. On the “ idolatry 
of the text of Scripture,” Mr. Hawkins speaks of the indolent habit of 
regarding religion merely as an “objective historical system,” and not as 
primarily a “permanent state of mind and feeling” towards the In- 
visible. On the “ uncertainty of criticism,” we are warned that the New 
Testament has nothing in praise of such certainty; certainty implies 
rules, but the religion of Christ is based on principles. Beneath all im- 
perfections and all criticism, the Bible contains for ever the “ power of 
an endless life.” We may call attention to sermons on the ‘‘ World,” the 
spirit of which, contends the author, is best exhibited now, as in our 
Lord’s day, in much of conventional religion; on “ Religious Excite- 
ment” and “ Social Pressure,” which reveal a fresh and genuine insight 
into certain regions of human nature. Lastly, we can recommend, for 
earnest perusal, what Mr. Hawkins has to say on “True Almsgiving,” in 
some ways the most apposite sermon in the volume. Paul’s life is the 
ideal of true almsgiving. His power of ‘ making many rich ” lay in his 
wealth of spiritual strength, courage, and hope. Being great, Paul 
could make others great. Our almsgiving is the reverse of this. ‘In 
helping the poor, we are lavish of our money, but niggardly of time, 
trouble, companionship.” The spirit of true charity is lost in the form. 
This sermon alone should make the book a success. It is a book to read 
carefully, and to keep. 

Of Mr. Geldart’s sermons * “two were originally preached to Church of 
England congregations; the rest were written for the pulpit of Hope 
Street Church, Liverpool.” The volume exhibits a distinct earlier and 
later manner; and we confess that the later, and less polemical, shows 
their author to better advantage. We feel indeed the fire and unflinching 
manliness of such sermons as those on “ Our Calling and Election” and 
“Not Ashamed of the Gospel,” but it is not altogether the fire that 
warms. We welcome the repose and quiet confidence of “ Holy 
Ground” and “ Christmas Day” with which the volume closes. The 
book is the work of a man of culture and of real conviction. It is con- 
spicuously Christian. To know Christ and Him crucified is the ideal of 
religion. We can commend especially the sermons headed “Good 
Friday ” and “ Will ye also go away?” as Mr. Geldart’s answer to the 
question, ‘‘ What think ye of Christ?’’ Though surrendering his belief 
in the Divinity of Christ, he preaches boldly the power of His name. 
Critical research has resulted for Mr. Geldart in a deeper sense of God in 
man and the Universe. The sermons are printed as they were delivered, 
which may excuse the defect of a too exuberant style occasionally 
noticeable. 

Mr. Voysey’s addresses t on the Lord’s Prayer are opportune. The best 


*Faith and Freedom. Sermons by E. M. Geldart, M.A., late scholar of 
Balliol College, minister of Croydon Free Christian Church. Triibner. 1881. 

+The Sling and the Stone. Vol. viii. On the Lord’s Prayer. By Rev. 
Charles Voysey. Williams and Norgate. 1881. 
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of them is the first, on the “ Fatherhood of God,’’ wherein the conception 
of God, which all creeds alike are fast recognising as the keystone of 
religion, is set forth with its author’s peculiar devoutness. Mr. Voysey's 
anti-Christian position appears as strongly defined as ever ; and when he 
says that “the star of Jesus must set to rise no more,” we feel that he is 
casting from him the one religious power of civilisation. The religion of 
the future will, we venture to think, be more and more Christian, what- 
ever the special view that is taken of the nature of the Master. On the 
petition for “Our Daily Bread,” Mr. Voysey has some simple and excel- 
lent remarks on prayer for physical welfare, as the outcome of the “ child- 
like” relation to God, and as necessary to our present stage of religious 
apprehension. The whole question of prayer is treated with a piety and 
humility which render Mr. Voysey’s conclusions valuable to all sections 
of believers. Temptation as essential to the very idea of morality is the 
subject of a whole address, which, like the rest, the author does not 


hesitate to illustrate from his own inner experience. 
. H. Woopwarp. 


is now thirty-eight years since the second edition of the ‘‘ Essence of 
Christianity ” was published in Germany, and twenty-seven years 
since it was translated into English by Marian Evans—the late “ George 
Eliot.” A second edition of this translation is now issued as the fifteenth 
volume of “‘ the English and Foreign Philcsophical Library.”* It is not 
a very readable book, except to those who share Milton's enthusiasm— 
“ How charming is divine philosoph 
Not harsh crabbed 2: ~ 5 ; 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 
Such may find a certain intellectual charm in the book, but “dull fools” 
who cannot ‘rise much above a demand for common-sense and ethical 
consistency, and who like to take words in their plain meanings, will 
peedily experience a “ surfeit” and lay it down. The volume is, never- 
theless, learned, clever, suggestive, and—disappointing. Its author 
claims to give “‘ a faithful, correct translation of the Christian religion out 
of the Oriental language of imagery into plain speech '’"—“‘a close transla- 
tion, or, to speak literally, an empirical or historico-philosophical analysis, 
a solution of the enigma of the Christian religion.” This is supposed to 
be done by dealing solely with facts. No materials are recognised but 
such as can be appreciated through the senses. The process of reasoning 
is that of “‘natural philosophy in the domain of mind,” and has for its 
principle, not some abstract idea, but man, and man alone. The author 
eschews speculation utterly—speculating, however, from beginning to 
end—proposing to “let religion itself speak, and thus to show that 
atheism, in the sense of this work, is the secret of religion itself, which 
® The Essence of Christianity. By Ludwig Feuerbach. Translated from 


the Second German Edition by Marian Evans, translator of Strauss’s Lifo 
of Jesus. Second Edition. London: Triibnerand Co. 1881. 
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in its essence believes in nothing else than the truth and divinity of 
human nature.” ‘The true sense of Theology is Anthropology, and there 
is no distinction between the predicates of the divine and human nature, 
no distinction between the divine and human subject—any attempt to 
make such ends in absurdity.” Consequently the definitions which religion 
gives of God only make objective the true nature of man. This does not 
make God, religion, &c., mere illusions, because man, into which they are 
resolved as true object and substance, is essentially real, so that in reducing 
Theology to Anthropology, Anthropology is exalted into Theology. “ Reli- 
gion is the dream of the human mind, but even in dreams we do not find 
ourselves in emptiness or in heaven, but on earth, in the realm of reality. 
We only see real things in the entrancing splendour of imagination and 
caprice, instead of in the simple daylight of reality and necessity.” What 
Feuerbach—not with excess of modesty—says he does, ‘is nothing more 
to religion, and to speculative philosophy and theology also, than to open 
its eyes, or, rather, to turn its gaze from the internal towards the external, 
i.e., to change the object as it is in the imagination, into the object as it 
is in the reality.” This aim of the book is followed out into detail in an 
Introduction dealing with “ the essential nature of man” and “the essence 
of religion,”’ and through twenty-eight chapters, and a large body of notes 
in an Appendix, applying Anthropology, pure and simple, as a test and 
solution to all the objects, doctrines, and difficulties of religious faith, a 
discussion into which comparatively few will follow our author, for, as he 
says, ‘the very form which the purpose of the book imposes upon it 
makes it unsuitable for popular reading.” This is a true testimony, and 
we cannot have it upon better authority. It will be a very small minority 
of those who begin to read the volume who will be able to subscribe to 
the statement of S. Baring-Gould which the publishers have put upon the 
fly-leaf, in which that clever, but erratic writer, says, ‘“‘I confess that to 
Feuerbach I owe a debt of inestimable gratitude. Feeling aboutin un- 
certainty for the ground, and finding everywhere shifting sands, Feuerbach 
cast a sudden blaze into the darkness, and disclosed to me the way.” 

The book is vitiated by a confusion together of Christianity and reli- 
gion, as if they were necessarily the same thing, and by a similar con- 
fusion of historical Christianity and the essential teachings of Jesus; 
but its great weakness, which is radical, persistent, and permeates every 
page, is that Feuerbach—for all his boasted first principle—does not take 
facts as they are. He takes them, and gives them new predicates, new 
definitions, new relations, and new applications, and then proceeds to 
apply his philosophy, and interpret them accordingly. His conclusions 
are not the consequent and necessary deduction from facts; they are 
simply his interpretation of facts, which he has manipulated by his 
philosophy, having first assumed that it is the only true one. He gets 
out of his facts only what he has first put into them. He does not come, 
in the true spirit of science, to question facts by experiment, analysis, 
and synthesis, but brings his ready-made formula, and, by one way or 
other, makes it express everything. So far as the book has any evidence, 
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it proves a great deal too much ; but its stronghold is its superb dogmatic 
assertiveness, more or less disguised under forms of argument. The 
great reason why things are so, and why certain theories and interpreta- 
tions are true, is that Feuerbach says they are so, and that must suffice. 
He does not realise at all that there are many things in the nature of 
man, in the development of religious thought and feeling, and in the 
suggestive aspects of natural facts, which cannot be dealt with by his 
method ; and if the appeal is to be to facts, and to facts only—to which 
we say, by all means !—it surely is not irrelevant to ask, Whence come 
the facts themselves ? What makes them what they are? How arises 
that wonderful, mysterious order, which gives them continuity and 
beauty ? A philosophy of Anthropology might seem to cover the case if 
man alone were concerned ; but it is no key to the universe, and reveals 
no essential unity, which is the central life and law alike of worlds and 
souls, It is difficult to see why this book should have been republished. 
Tt speaks to no need of to-day. Whatever interest it may have had is 
now passed, or remains only for the student as one possible phase of 
thought. It is probable that the recent death of George Eliot may 
awaken some attention to one of her earlier pieces of literary work ; but 
her admirers who come to it will find little to move them except to a 
curious wonder what the inward thought and life of a young lady must 
have been who gave herself to such a work. Perhaps when her bio- 
graphy appears, it may throw some light upon the subject. nil 


F Professor Adamson’s treatise * on Fichte proves a commercial 
success, this will probably be rather due to the attractive features 
which the personal history of this philosopher presents than to the able 
introduction to Fichte’s philosophical system, which forms the concluding 
half of the volume. The interest which noted philosophers excite 
centres naturally rather in their writings than in their biography. Fichte’s 
case, however, is exceptional ; for the ethical grandeur of his personality, 
and his noble efforts to awaken a higher moral life in his countrymen, 
appeal to a far wider class of admirers than his philosophy can hope to 
attract. To quote Mr. Adamson’s words :—“ There exists not now, there 
never did exist to any extent, a school of followers of Fichte; it may 
well be doubted if there are at present half-a-dozen students of his 
works. As a patriot, as representative of what seems noblest and loftiest 
in the German character, he lives, and will doubtless continue to live, in 
the grateful remembrance of his countrymen. As a metaphysician, he 
lives not at all beyond the learned pages of the historians of philosophy.” 
The last clause is, perhaps, too unqualified. Fichte’s teachings have 
exerted, and probably will continue to exert, a living influence on theo- 
logical thought ; and even in this country Dr. William Smith’s transla- 
tions of the more popular treatises have not been without effect in this 
* Fichte. By Robert Adamson, M.A,, Professor of Logic in the Owens 
College. London: W. Blackwood and Sons, 1881. 
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direction. Still it is no doubt true that what is most original and 
precious in Fichte’s ideas has, in the main, been taken up by Hegel, 
and incorporated in his more imposing and self-consistent philosophical 
system. 

Professor Adamson’s graphic sketch of Fichte’s life and surroundings 
is drawn from richer materials than were accessible when Dr. William 
Smith compiled his excellent life of this philosopher; and if, as we fear 
will be the case, most readers will close the book after having adven- 
tured a short way into the exposition of Fichte’s philosophy, this will not 
be owing to any fault on Mr. Adamson’s part. He has performed his 
very difficult task with conscientious care, and with conspicuous ability ; 
but our country has not yet passed to that stage of intellectual culture 
when such reflections as those of Fichte can be widely understood and 
appreciated, We can manage somehow to follow Mr. Bain or Mr. 
Spencer in those generalisations of physical and psychological phenomena 
which they mis-name philosophy ; but our national training has not yet 
brought home to us the truth that al) this knowledge of the objective and 
subjective facts of experience is only suggestive of fundamental specula- 
tive questions as to what are the prior conditions which render this 
experience .possible. Thought investigates physical and psychological 
experience, but the physical and psychological sciences are of themselves 
utterly incompetent to give any account of the origin and conditions of 
that thinking faculty to whose activity they owe their being. 

Fichte, taking up the criticism of the a priori conditions of experience 
as given by Kant, rejected that philosopher's doctrine of the existence of 
“the thing in itself,” and sought in self-consciousness alone the true and 
sole source both of the subjective and of the objective world. Professor 
Adamson combats the general impression that Fichte’s later philosophy 
is inconsistent with his earlier view, and he maintains that at no period 
of his philosophical development did Fichte hold the doctrine of subjective 
idealism. According to Professor Adamson, the self-consciousness in 
which Fichte in his earlier writings found the ground of all reality is not 
the individual consciousness, but that universal element in all individuals 
which partakes ofinfinitude, and which, while it is essentially ever oneand 
the same, is yet the creative source of all the variety of finite spirits. 
Fichte holds that unless we see that God is involved in our self-conscious- 
ness, his existence must be for us for ever contingent and unnecessary. In 
this doctrine of the absolute inseparability of God and the soul, Fichte is 
probably simply expressing as a philosopher the same fact which Jesus, 
speaking from the stand-point of religious experience, expresses when he 
refers all that isdivine in his words and deeds, not so much to his own 
activity as to that of the Father within him. This mysterious blending of 
man’s higher life with the life of God is constantly being suggested by the 
thoughtful study of either the intellectual, the ethical, or the religious 
aspects of human nature; and here it is, as it seems to us, that Fichte’s 
theology has the advantage over that of Berkeley. Berkeley, at least in 
his earlier writings, regarded God as a being of infinite wisdom and love, 
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existing substantially apart from our finite spirits, and impressing upon 
our minds from without those sensations and ideas which we interpret as an 
objective world. According to Fichte, on the other hand, the presence of God 
is an integral part of our own self-consciousness, and to attempt to think of 
ourselves as existing apart from Him involves us in hopeless contradic- 
tions. It must be admitted, however, that Fichte’s view is very apt to 
oscillate between two errors; to pass, on the one hand, into Subjective 
Idealism, and on the other into Idealistic Pantheism. It is because 
Fichte at times seems to slip decidedly into this latter position that his 
system has been sometimes called “‘ Spinozism inverted.” 

There is one part of Mr. Adamson’s exposition in which we should have 
liked to have a fuller and more explicit utterance. What was Fichte’s 
position in regard to the question of man’s Moral Freedom? We are 
told of Fichte’s vehement defence of man’s free will and consequent 
responsibility; but the language which Professor Adamson uses in 
describing the individual personality as one of the manifestations of the 
universal Ego or God, seems to imply a doctrine of determinism as un- 
qualified as that of Spinoza or Hegel. So far as we can understand 
Fichte’s attitude, as interpreted by Mr. Adamson, there is nothing in his 
view of the relations between man and God which would justify us in 
saying to a wilful wrong-doer, ‘‘ You are to blame, for your conduct might 
have been other than it actually has been.” Fichte seems really to have 
held a similar view to that of Leibnitz, who said that a man was to blame 
not because he could have acted otherwise, but because he felt that 
he had himself done the evil act in the absence of all foreign com- 
pulsion. It is evident, however, that this doctrine does away with 
that uncaused causation in the matter of free choice, which is abso- 
lutely essential as a metaphysical ground for true responsibility and 
blame; and how Fichte, with his intense ethical vitality, could have 
been content with this pseudo-freedom and pseudo-responsibility is to us 
a most perplexing problem, on which we had expected and hoped that 
Professor Adamson’s careful first-hand study of Fichte’s writings would 
have thrown some light. 

On the whole, Fichte’s doctrine that God is involved in self-conscious- 
ness, and is the moral order of the universe, does not in his hands seem 
to us to yield the adequate philosophical satisfaction for man’s reli- 
gious needs. The causality of man, in his view, seems to be merged in 
the all-pervading causality of God, and hence no foundation is left for 
human merit or demerit. Nor can the soul find, we think, in this view 
of God, as “the moral order of the universe,” a sufficient metaphy- 
sical basis for that reciprocal relation of affection between the spirit and 
the in-dwelling Father, which is an essential element in religious ex- 
perience. Still, is cannot be denied that, whether with or without con- 
sistency with his formal system, Fichte does at times speak of the soul’s 
relation to God and Heaven in terms which seem to express the warmest 
personal relation between the soul and God. 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that it is rather to be regretted that the 
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present volume of these “‘ Philosophical Classics” was not preceded by 
the volumes on Spinoza and Kant, as some acquaintance with those 
philosophers is essential to the full understanding of Mr. Adamson’s 
able exposition of Fichte’s system, C. B. U. 


have received from Messrs. Triibner and Co. a copy of the 
“Cambridge Edition” (excellent as to type, paper, and binding) 

of the Dramatic Works of Mr. Bayard Taylor.* There is nothing in the 
volume which was not published in the author’s lifetime, except the 
notes, in which an interesting account is given of the circumstances 
under which the poems were written, and certain passages are explained 
or illustrated. Although, however, this new edition of works already 
known to no inconsiderable number of readers on this side of the 
Atlantic, does not now call for any detailed description or criticism, we 
willingly avail ourselves of the opportunity of saying a word of high 
appreciation of these latest and most mature productions of a poet whose 
gifts of artistic skill and intellectual culture were intimately connected 
with a broad and loving faith and deep spiritual earnestness. The three 
poems which the volume contains—‘ The Prophet,” “‘ The Masque of the 
Gods,’ and “Prince Deukalion""—were written after the author had 
completed his well-known translation of Goethe’s “ Faust;” and no 
doubt we see in them some of the fruits of the labour and study which 
were bestowed on the great German master-piece. But it was the 
American poet’s own talent that was so cultivated, and, both in subject 
and treatment, Mr. Bayard Taylor showed a true originality ; and he 
marked these, his latest works, most distinctly with the stamp of his own 
peculiar genius. The hero of “ The Prophet” is a youth of dreamy and 
enthusiastic temperament who becomes the founder of a new sect and 
takes his followers across the prairies to found a city of the faithful. His 
faith is based on a narrow literalism which leads him to apply to his own 
personal history the Scriptural promises of miraculous gifts, and makes 
him look for special revelations and departures from the order of the 
divine government. The comparatively innocent self-delusions with 
which his career begins become complicated with more dangerous 
influences both from within and from without, and his course tends ever 
towards a tragic issue in guilt and disaster. In the great moral crises 
in the plot we might look, perhaps, for more intense dramatic expression 
than the author has given; but, as he himself has remarked, “ the 
tragic element in the poem is placed chiefly in its moral and spiritual 
aspects, not in its action.” The poem is full of interest and power, and 
the author’s skill in clear, expressive verse seldom, if ever, fails him. The 
same may be said of “ Prince Deukalion,” and of its prelude, ‘“ The 
Masque of the Gods.” These, however, are purely imaginative and 
idealistic poems, the dramatis persone being those familiar mythological 
* The Dramatic Works of Bayard Taylor. With Notes by Marie Hansen- 


Taylor. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. London: Tribner and Co, 
1880. 
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beings who are made to do duty in modern poetry for so many artistic or 
moral purposes. The author’s main design is to bring out some of the 
leading ideas which were embodied in the religions of the past, and to 
show how the outworn creeds and dim visions had given place to the 
higher conceptions for which they had been in some degree a prepara- 
tion; and he carries us forward in imagination and hope into the full 
divine light of that day, the dawn of which he saw already brightening 
aroundhim. If the exact significance of each character be not always self- 
evident, it is easy to grasp the general idea of the poem; and we can 
enjoy its fine literary quality, while we yield to the charm of that spirit 
of pure moral earnestness and sympathy with all that is highest and best 
in life which pervades it. Mrs. Hansen-Taylor remarks that in his 
dramas the author “ ceased to sing to his old audiences ; he now sang to 
himself, and to the few who were able to understand him.” Certainly 
some of that smaller sympathetic audience ought to be found among 
our readers. R. C. J. 


J toe winds of heaven are mighty and manifold in their might. From 

East and West, from North and South they blow, but not more 
contrary in direction than in character. They quicken the flowers of 
spring, and rend the full-grown tree up from’ its roots; they fan the 
child’s face, hot with its play, and enrage the sea with their fierce beat. 
They bring us rain, and drive the clouds afar. We live in them and of 
them. But there is no boast of the spirits of the air which the spirit of 
man may not rightly usurp; no epithet of the wind but is more properly 
its own; no work of the wind but it can perform in higher fashion. It 
can be keen and bitter, and gentle and playful, and strong. It can raise the 
storm in “ Lear,” and whistle and laugh aloud with Falstaff. Its great 
sea waves are in the Iliad, its terror in the Inferno. It has, too, its 
cardinal points, a spiritual four—Lyric and Epic, Satiric and Dramatic 
—and the varieties and combinations, and permutations of these are 
all the Inspirations, storm or zephyr breathings, of man’s spirit. 

Such is the idea of the great work of the greatest of living—may we say 
of nineteenth century ?—poets, which has just appeared.* 

The first book is devoted to satire. The hymn universal which rises 
ever to God, singing, “with all the flowers and all the stars, proud, 
bright, triumphant,”’ changes to hooting, to a hiss, as passes Satan. 

“ L’étre immonde qui cherche & tout prostituer,” 
and yet its hiss is praise, its hoot’a psalm. 

This part consists of forty-four fragments of various high merit. Pity 
and contempt and wrath find utterance abundant, and subjects of uni- 
versal often—sometimes of too personal interest. One can hardly help 
regretting that poor blind Mgr. Ségur was not spared so savage an attack. 
‘No quarter” must necessarily be the word on the orthodox side; but 
cannot Liberals afford to be generous, and nobly proud above insult ? 

‘Le Livre Lyrique” is likewise fragmentary, as its very name, indeed, 
* Les Quatre Vents de l’Esprit. Par Victor Hugo. Paris. 1881, 
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implies; and it is impossible to render count of it briefly. And 
the drama we must pass over, too, to reach what seems to us far to 
outweigh the three other quarters of the book—the epic of the Revo- 
lution. It is hazardous to venture an outline of the argument, lest an 
unskilfal pen render ridiculous what the poet recounts in style which 
never descends from the terrible and sublime. Suffice it to say how one 
night of wind and clouds, from his pedestal in the darkness, above the 
rushing waters of the Seine, the bronze statue of Henri Quatre, armed 
and mounted, descends into the still streets of Paris, and obedient to an 
unknown voice, borne upon the winds, goes to see how fares the marble 
statue of his son. They, together, the black horseman and the white, seek 
the third King’s bronze statue, and, it joining them, the three—father, 
son, and grandson—go in further quest of the fourth, the grandson’s 
grandson, successor and heir, Louis the Fifteenth. Cold, deaf, silent, 
they make their way in the deep, sad night till they reach the place where 
should stand the statue. But it is the site only of the guillotine, rising 
tall, black, ominous, against the gloom, and in the darkness passes a head 
pale and bleeding. 

“The horsemen shuddered, and the forefather of bronze spoke: ‘ What 
is thy crime! Oh, dread head, which goest by, paler than Christ upon 
crucifix of ebony ?’ ‘I am the grandson of thy grandson!’ ‘ And whence 
comest thou?’ ‘From the throne. Oh, Kings, the dawn is terrible!’ 
‘ Spectre, what is that scaffold there so horrible?’ ‘It is the end,’ said 
the head, with sad, soft regard. ‘And who, then, constructed it?’ ‘ Oh, 
my fathers, even you.’ ” CuaRLes HARGROVE. 


HAT Madame de Sévigné* should be accorded a pedestal in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s temple beside Dante, Goethe, Moliére, and Cervantes, is at 
the first moment matter of surprise. But a second thought fully justifies 
the admission of la belle Parisienne. Lesser lights than those world- 
names—Pascal, Saint Simon, La Fontaine—have been adjudged places 
in this palace of fame; and with them Madame de Sévigné may fairly 
claim the rights of literary comradeship. No printer’s devil ever knocked 
at Madame de Sévigné’s door ; her works lay folded in the desk of Bussy 
or the dressing-case of Madamede Grignan. Letters only ; and yet litera- 
ture in the truest sense. For these famous letters were the transparent 
revelation of a life, the mirror of a mind and heart. Indeed, they were 
more: they were the faithful picture by the pencil of genius of that 
exquisitely refined, yet outrageously coarse, that gay, miserable, brilliant, 
wicked society that gathered round the court of le grand monarque,—a 
picture hiding nothing, yet throwing the purity of the consummate artist’s 
touch over the profligacy of that corrupt humanity. Madame de Sévigné 
kept her own name free from the breath of scorn, in an atmosphere 
wherein scandal was in all men’s mouths; and the genius of native self- 
respect which helped her to do this, taught her also to touch witha 
marvellous delicacy the follies and sins around her. 


* Madame de Sévigné. By Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 
Foreign Classics for English Readers. London: Blackwood and Sons. 1881. 
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“It is impossible to speak of women,” says Sainte Beuve, “ without 
first putting one’s self into good humour by the thought of Madame de 
Sévigné. With us moderns, this process takes the place of one of those 
invocations or libations which the ancients were used to offer up to the 
pure source of grace.” One is inclined to say that it is impossible to think 
of the literary women of our own day without first putting one’s self into 
good humour by the thought of Miss Thackeray. No more charming 
friend could introduce us to V’incomparable Marquise, nor any with a 
more delicate sensibility to the subtle fragrance of the beautiful French- 
woman's thought and style. 

The reader, however, lays down the little book—as he must all books 
dealing faithfully with seventeenth century France—with an oppres- 
sive sense of the cruel, hateful selfishness of the high-born and the 
powerful in the grand siécle. Even Madame de Sévigné’s gentle heart is 
only moderately disturbed by the frightful wrongs and woes of the Breton 
peasantry; and her idolised daughter is the petted, flattered incarnation 
of indifference to the great world’s sorrows. The France of to-day has yet 
its grave problems to solve, and may err and go astray. But, thank God, 
the France of Madame de Sévigné is for ever more impossible. Even 
fanaticism, blood, and terror were not too high a price for that 
deliverance. 


7s name of Sir Colin Campbell is indissolubly connected in the 

minds of Englishmen with those of Sir Henry Havelock and Sir 
James Outram. Lucknow and the Mutiny have made these three for 
ever famous. All that is noblest in the British soldier, all that most fires 
the enthusiasm of a martial patriotism, each of the illustrious trio dis- 
played in those terrible months, when the penalty of the forefathers’ lust 
of conquest and lust of gold was visited on the children in the third and 
fourth generations. Each name will ever be pronounced with gratitude 
and honour by English lips. But while Outram, by the daring and 
adventure of his youth, and the strenuous individuality of his manhood, 
and Havelock, by the evangelic fervour of his faith, showed themselves 
something more than soldiers, and have for us a personal fascination out- 
side their professional careers, the courageous, prudent, devoted, fore- 
thoughtful commander-in-chief of the armies of India was a soldier pure 
and simple, and exhibits as unmixed a type of high soldiery as can be 
found in the pages of military history. The man of letters or of affairs 
who desires to read and realise in its purest essence the life and con- 
sciousness of the man of arms, could go to no better book for his purpose 
than General Shadwell’s ponderous—but not too ponderous—Life of Colin 
Campbell, Lord Clyde.* 

Colin Campbell, or rather Colin Macliver—for such was the great com- 
mander’s real name—entered the army at the early age of sixteen years, and 
saw active service in the Peninsula under Sir John Moore and Wellington. 

* The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde, Illustrated by Extracts from 


his Diary and C mdence. By Lieut.-General Shadwell, C.B. In two 
Volumes. London: Blackwood and Sons. 1881. 
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He had served no less than six-and-forty years ere he rose to the rank of 
a general officer; but in the last decade of his life he rushed through all 
the higher grades of distinction. To him was entrusted the supreme 
command in the Indian struggle, and he died colonel of the Coldstream 
Guards, a field-marshal, and a peer. He was without genius, without 
originality, a developer of other men’s military ideas. Patience, 
courage, discipline, were the instruments by which he rose to be the first 
soldier of Great Britain. He himself has suggested a motto, which at 
once describes and explains his remarkable career :— 

Durch die Gedult, Vernunft, und Zeit, 

Wird miglich die Unmdglichkeit. 

General Shadwell’s book will have a technical interest for military 
readers, which the civilian can hardly share; though even the civilian 
will not fail to follow with close attention such careful descriptions of 
operations as those of the relief and of the siege of Lucknow. But its 
deepest interest to us lies in its presentation of the circle of a military 
man’s ideas and aspirations. In this respect the book is typical. Colin 
Campbell’s daily thoughts were of strategies and sieges. By their rela- 
tion to these he measured men and things. He meets a distinguished 
man at dinner, and records that “ his military views” were very sound. 
Campbell’s ambition was to carry out his orders creditably, and to retire 
with a competency. Meanwhile, he borrowed money when he wanted 
it, and placed his life at the service of his sovereign. Of aspirations 
beyond this, of ideas moving in the region of art, of literature, of science 
(save military engineering), there is no trace throughout these nine 
hundred pages. Such is the purely military man. It is unnecessary to 
complain that he is nothing more. While the military system prevails, we 
may well be thankful if, with this limited play of mind, our great com- 
manders combine, as did Lord Clyde, simple devotion to duty and 
sensitive personal honour. 

There are, indeed, indications that Lord Clyde would in another 
sphere have grown into something more. He was placed occasionally in 
posts of civil responsibility. It is his honourable distinction to have 
received from the Chinese inhabitants of Chusan a voluntary testimony 
that in a position of authority he had “ behaved with the utmost kind- 
ness and liberality * towards the Chinese themselves, and “ restrained 
by laws and regulations the military” under his command (Vol. L., p. 
188). From Peshawur he could not refrain from writing—soldier though 
he was—of being called on to carry out plans “ based on the most cruel 
injustice "—the wholesale punishment of disaffected districts (Vol. I., p. 
807). After the Indian Mutiny he even ventured, in a despatch to the 
Duke of Cambridge, to protest against the policy of extermination which 
was put in force against the desperate bands of mutineers whostill roamed 
the country, and to urge a general amnesty under which the disbanded 
Sepoys might seek their homes without fear of molestation (Vol. II., p. 
277). Probably Colin Campbell never put to himself the question whether 
any man has a right to bind himself by contract to devastate and exter- 
minate at the order of a Field Marshal or a Viceroy, or whether it is 
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lawful to sell arms and brains to the service of a vicarious conscience, " 
We pronounce no opinion; we are content to point to the brave old 

general with the small figure, the high forehead, the keen eyes, and the 

gentle, courteous ways—type of the British soldier—and to note that such 
self-questionings never rose above his horizon. 


ISS MARTINEAU’S chapters on practical morals * display much 
delicacy of ethical insight and show that she is an admirable 
teacher, and that the Sunday-school is fortunate which enjoys her 
services. We have no words but praise for the volume, so far as it goes. But 
it is meagre. A greater wealth of illustration would have doubled its value 
for most people’s use. “ Various examples,” is excellent counsel to the 
teacher, but two or three actually given would have helped him much more. 
Then, again, where Miss Martineau does actually refer to illustrative stories, 
why not go a step further and tell some of them ? To takea random chapter, 
that on “Hatred,” not one teacher in ten has at hand The Italian Boy, 
The Orphans of Malvern, The Hour and the Man, the history of the Pearl 
and Commodore Goodenough, Paradise Lost, and Michael the Miner. Of 
some of these excellent works pftobably he has never heard. Yet he can- 
not enjoy the full benefit of Miss Martineau’s help unless these are all on 
his shelf or in his head. One-fourth of the illustrative anecdotes actually 
told, in place of this shower of tantalising allusions, would have earned J 
for Miss Martineau the gratitude of many a’'teacher who passes a wretched 
Saturday evening, vaguely wondering what to teach to-morrow. 


HE cause, not only of teetotalism, but of temperance, in every sense 
of the word, has sometimes suffered from the illiterate quality of its 
literature, and the vulgar calibre of*its platform. Such men as Canon 
Farrar, Mr. Basil Wilberforce, and. Dr. Richardson have, however, im- 
measurably raised the tone of its platform oratory, infusing into it culture, 
knowledge, eloquence, and dignity. We are glad to see that a serious 
effort is being made to give greater breadth and elegance to temperance 
tracts and books, and have pleasure in acknowlédging the receipt of the 
tasteful and attractive little volumes which we have enumerated below.+ 
* Outline Lessons on Morals. By Gertrude Martineau. London: C. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 1881. / 
+ (1.) The sy Behind, by John Saunders. (2.) Aunt Margaret’s 
Stories. (3.) Non-Alcoholic Home Treatment of Disease. (4.) The National 
Temperance League’s Annual for 1881. London: National Temperance 
Publication Depét. 





END OF VOLUME II. 










ERRATA.—* MODERN REVIEW,” JULY, 1881. 


P. 468, line 2, for ‘‘ cleverness,’’ read ‘“‘ clearness.” 4 
P. 474, last line, for ‘‘ form,”’ read “‘ force.”’ . 
P. 479, line 18, for “‘influence,’’ read “ inference.” 
P. 485, line 14, for “‘ skins.’’ read “‘ skies.”’ 
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